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SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for CLOSING DAY [t2oz= 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils * Appropriate, Pleasing, Inexpensive 























“Old Masters” Series of Cover Designs || Beautiful Cover Designs in Colors 
Eight New Designs Reproducing (Your Choice of Any of the 14 Designs Illustrated on This Page) 


Famous Paintings in FULL COLORS Booklets Supplied With or Without Special Printing of 
Pupils’ Names, Etc., on Inside Pages (SeeStyles”A”and”B” Below) 























Photograph of Teacher, Pupils or School on Each Souvenir If Desired 


F so ordered, your photograph or 
that of your pupils or school will 
be placed on the inside front cover 


a J 

















} S : of each booklet as shown at left. 
‘This ouvenir (This applies to either style of 
| of the School ‘Year booklet described below.) 
Now Ct When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
design is ordered, photo may be 
4 is “Presented to You mounted on outside front cover if 
with the Best Tahshes —- —_ first —. ro are 
suita or an upright oblong or 
4 of You aie oval photo and the third for a hori- 





zontal oblong or oval photo. 
The booklets will also be supplied 










cA Souvenir of 


May t ene with two photographs if desired, 

, . fm years tw Lome the second photograph being mount- 

e ‘Your School “Days 3 0 pleasanc reminder ed on one of the inside pages. The 
cA Closing *Day “ ~ of yoner schookdary extra charge for the second photo- 


acicind 


— — ew be - : for bn _ 
¢ - . . ets, an cents for eac 
Remembrance The Blue Boy No. 42 Ct Sos = 2 a oF 


| from ‘Your Geacher jj 7 
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Miss Bowles No. 41 : 
Closing Day than to present to each of them a beautiful memento and 
record of their school days—a gift which, although inexpensive, will be 

kept and treasured through the years to come? The Souvenir Booklets 

described and illustrated on this page are designed particularly for this 
purpose and thousands of teachers present them to their pupils each year. 


Style “A” Booklets (With Special Printing) 


Size 3% x 5% inches with cover of white pebbled bristol on which your choice of 
any of the designs here illustrated will appear in colors. Inside there are eight 
pages of a good grade of paper, on two of which will be specially printed for you 
the name of your school, district number, township, county, state, date, names of 
teacher, school board and pupils. The six other pages will contain appropriate 
| poems and sentiments. All of the inner pages are attractively printed in two 
colors. If so ordered, your photograph or that of your pupils or school will be 
mounted on the inside front cover of each booklet, or you may have the photo on the 
outside front cover of booklets made up with Daffodil, Rose or Violet cover design. 
(See further explanation regarding photograph in panel above.) Each booklet is 


ik what more appropriate way could you “remember” your pupils on 


Go keep in mind your 
schoolmates deur, 
| ‘Your teacher gives 

















‘ [L Wis ase acid tied with a dainty silk cord and is accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope in 

cA “Remembrance | ———— — which it may be enclosed for presentation. 
at (lose of School Boy with Rebbit No. 44 Price without Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 9c each. 
é. } Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.75. Additional ones at same time, 12¢ each. 


‘ 
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Style “B” Booklets (Without Special Printing) 


Identically the same as the Style “A” Booklets described above except that 
instead of the special printing of names, etc., on two of the inside pages, there are 
spaces provided on one of the pages in which the teacher may write the date, 
name of teacher and school, the grade, and name of pupil to whom presented. 
There are also two pages in which the pupil may write the names of his schoolmates 
or have them write their names for him as they would in an autograph album. 
The remaining five pages contain appropriate poems and sentiments. This style 
supplied with photograph of teacher, pupils or school if ordered. Each booklet 
is tied with a silk cord and accompanied by a transparent glaze envelope. 

Price without Photograph: 8c each in any quantity. 

Price with Photograph: 10 or less, $1.25. Additional ones at same time, 10c each. 


Choose Any of The Cover Designs Illustrated 


Age of innocence No. 43 
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; 
« , Go Keep “Bright The designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated on ¥ 
a) Vo >, ; this page. Your order for booklets in either style described above may be made up k 
- | your @Memories with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
Thor’ Re of School “Davs names and numbers of designs selected and quantity desired of each. n 
: emembrance | ff || Raa a eal 
|! “Z2R f - — = Transparent Glaze Envelopes for the booklets on epee with every g 
of .\c 1 “Days Baby S No. 46 order at no extra charge. 
| -——— ——-——_J Discount on Club Orders When two or more teachers send their orders 
The Torn Het . . together, a discount of 10 per cent from the e 
om No. 45 ——_—— above prices will be allowed on each order. f 
A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any rte r . 
_—— asene= one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a . aera 
} specimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamps. L at Close of ¢ J r 
H . “School's Out” Design No. 11 1 
| Instructions For Ordering—Please Read Carefully : = 
: Give the style of booklet and quantity de- ber of booklets ordered, add one cent for I - 
sired. P~ — “— -~ = number of each each name in excess. 
cover design selec and state how many If photograph is desired in the book! 
you wish made up in each design. send "es any good Kodak ‘oot or — 
For special printing write plainly or photograph securely wrapped and with your 
print the name of school, district number, name and address on the back. We will 
township, county, state, date, names of make a reproduction of it for each sou- . 
teacher, school board and pupils just as you venir and return the original photo unin- 
wish them to appear in the booklets. jured. 





As many booklets should be ordered as Full remittance must accompany order. 
there are pupils’ names to be printed in Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
them; where pupils’ names exceed the num- in registered letter. 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early as oan A and thus make 
sure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time. 


from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
The Whistling Boy No. 47 Art Department, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


‘With Your CGeacher s 
“Best Wishes 





A a 


from Your Geacher | 
at (lose of School _ | 


.—_—-_—-- -——- 
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Por breakfast, lunch and dinner, everyone 
eats soft foods that rob the gums of health- 
giving exercise and stimulation, 














nt an the “baby” grades on, the oral health of 
~~ children is being safeguarded by the pains- 


taking efforts of teachers. These willing health 


crusaders are not content merely to encourage 
children in the regular habit of tooth-brushing. 





Now, they explain to their classes, soft foods 
make massage of the gums equally important. 
For to these foods, cooked to a creamy tender- 
ness, can be traced the gradual breakdown of the 
ay gums through lack of work. 


Massage would not be necessary if gums still 
5 got their exercise, as they did in pioneer days, 
from the thorough chewing of coarse, crunchy 
e foods. Today, however, inactive gums are the 
J tule, And inactive gums soon deteriorate into 
weak, flabby gums. Often they bleed at the touch 
of the tooth brush. 





Even among young people, “pink tooth brush” 
is a common trouble. It may be the beginning 
of dull teeth, infection at the roots. Neglected, 
it may lead to gingivitis, Vincent’s disease and 
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® Published in the interest of Better Health 
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Tuese CHILDREN ARE LEARNING TO Massace THeEmr Gums. If they continue this health practice, 
with their regular tooth brushing, they will never have to worry about “pink tooth brush.” 


other serious and unpleasant gum disorders. 


That is why dentists everywhere are so en- 
thusiastic in praise of the teachers who instruct 


their children in the benefits of gum massage! 


In class, the index finger represents the tooth 
brush. And the correct rotating motion, from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth, is regularly 
practiced. The effect of this exercise, pupils are 
told, may be easily seen for themselves. Massag- 
ing the gums before the bathroom mirror will 
reveal how the tooth brush whitens the gums 
for an instant as sluggish blood makes way for 
a fresh invigorating supply. 


By this simple health regime of gum massage, 
you perform a priceless and praiseworthy task 
in the modern campaign against oral ills. 


’ 7 ’ 
Massage with Ipana Tooth Paste is an important 
step toward glowingly firm and healthy gums. 
Dentists recommend Ipana for toning the gum 
walls as well as cleaning the teeth. And its re- 





Now, Teachers Explain: 


Gums Weakened by Soft Foods 
need Regular Massage 





Before mirrors at home, children see how a light pres- 
sure on the gums drives sluggish blood away, stimulating 
a flow of fresh, invigorating blood in its place. 


freshing flavor wins even. children to its use. 


Ipana’s ziratol content makes it valuable for 
tender or bleeding gums. Try it yourself, if 
your tooth brush occasionally shows “pink.” 
Each time you brush your teeth, put a little 
extra Ipana on your brush, and massage it lightly 
into your gums. But Ipana or no, every educator 
now has an opportunity to spread the doctrine 
of better teeth and gums by teaching children 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massage. 
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Coming ... 


“ELEPHANTS” 


in our June issue 


'—JOSEPH KERSCHENSTEINER Eugenia Eckford 


Children’s interest can probably be aroused more easily by the 
elephant than by any other wild animal. Our cover picture for 
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June, and the picture study lesson about it, offer a starting point 
for various colorful and worth-while activities. 


Ke 
A FIRST-GRADE CIRCUS MOVIE Gladys E. Winne 
Primary pupils enjoy any contact with the circus, and wise 
teachers take advantage of this attitude by using such subject 
material in school work. Miss Winne will present next month 
a circus unit which she worked out in a New Jersey school. 
OK 
A CIRCUS POSTER Mabel Betsy Hill 
Correlating with our other circus material will be a gay poster 
in color showing a circus scene. Not only will it furnish a 
decorative note for the schoolroom; it can, and should, be used 
to inspire creative art and language work. 
ee 
PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR JUNE 
June is one of the months when all teachers especially need 
entertainment material, and we shall supply an abundance of 
it, both for primary and for intermediate and upper grades. 
Let us remind you, too, that a good proportion of our program 
numbers this month can be used in Closing Day exercises. 
eee 
THE MAGIC OF COMMUNICATION Mary Sutton Holland 
The pupils of a Georgia schoolroom sailed in imagination with 
Byrd to Antarctica. They have kept in close touch with the 
week-by-week story of the expedition, and have made a special 
study of the history of communication. Next month their 
teacher will discuss this educative experience. 
KKH 
PRIMARY SEATWORK EXERCISES Louise Geddings Carson 
Simple seatwork for the first grade, together with directions 
showing how to present it satisfactorily to your pupils, will be 
contributed to our June issue by Mrs, Carson. 
OK 
A LESSON FOR FLAG DAY Juanita Cunningham 
If you wish to give some special attention to Flag Day, this 
short unit of work offers excellent material—an outline for 


study, suggested activities, and two objective tests on the 
history and proper treatment of the flag. 
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to the date it bears, and should reach sub- 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SERVICES | 
The Tennessee Valley Authority 
BY WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 
Editor-in-Chief, U.S. Office of Education 
tor, 
London Bridge is more than five | you have to give some thought to the 
thousand miles from Muscle Shoals of | way to use them to the best advan- 
waa. the Tennessee River. tage. Wilson Dam horsepower can 
“DP, Boon” was carved 173 years | snatch nitrogen out of the air for 
tefore T.V.A. was created. nitrates. Nitrates can make powder 
Here are several facts, apparently to spread death, or fertilizer to sup- 
yorelated. I should like to demon- | port life. Horsepower can be used 
grate that they are closely and inter- | in lighting homes and cities, running 
11 stingly connected. Furthermore, | factories, showing motion pictures, ; 
12 these facts are a to a per iae _ making ee be a Dam To Enable Teachers and 
demonstration of what we all seek— alone can supply enou electric = ° 
13 sbetter life in America. | power for the needs of a ae as large Students to know its impressive 
14 Fifteen years before the outbreak | as Chicago. How shall such power be Beauty and Depth of Tone 
15 of the American Revolution, a young | used? , 
woodsman set out from North Caro- In turning over Wilson Dam to the We Make This UNUSUAL OFFER 
lina to explore the wilderness in what | Federal Government, Congress vir- 
16 snow eastern Tennessee. There isa | tually said: “Let this power be de- of a HOHNER 
17 record that when this young hunter | voted to the welfare of the people.” | 
18 shot 2 bear, he on = a — pre re — its ee cre- Pi ANO ACCORDION 
tree, “D. Boon cilled a bar.” Danie ated the Tennessee Valley Authority. | WITH COMPLET BOO 
al Boone, bear hunter and pioneer extra- This agency is Pane ge and oe co E INSTRUCTION K 
20 ordinary, served as trailmaker for different from, the Port of London at a Special sé School Price’’ 
22 thousands who came to live in, and ; Authority. England’s P.L.A. has 69 
23 develop, the rich valley of the Ten- miles of river; T.V.A. has hundreds ™ Judging from the impressive response to our 
24 nessee River. | Of miles of a great stream and its | ; advertisement in the March Instructor there is 
25 Where the letters D. B. once staked tributaries. P.L.A’s sphere of action . Widespread interest in the Piano Accordion as an addi- 
ot the claim of a new home for is a river’s banks; T.V.A.’s sphere is _ ? tion to school music, whether as an accompaniment to har- 
26 vhite men, three new initials, T.V.A., a valley almost as large as England, monica bands, an addition to the school orchestra, or as a solo instrument. 
appeared last year to mark the re- and reaching into seven states. | The question of how we could best assist music supervisors, teachers 
» gion as the scene of a new adventure P.L.A. serves a city of 7,000,000; — ome as to rome one of these fascinating instruments has been con- 
ia pioneering. T.V.A. stands for T.V.A. serves a scattered population | sidered by us primarily from an educational standpoint. We have finally 
31 Tennessee Valley Authority. of over two million. P.L.A. aids | )—roenpp a ee re a ee = eee . — ry ame Saper 
32 . To understand T.V.A., we must commerce; T.V.A’s task is to use the special “school price” of $22.50. rapt sd 0 panto 
33 journey across the Atlantic Ocean | great water power as an economic 
34 to London Bridge. This famous | tool with which a people may fashion 0) 
$5 al crosses a ro aes’ _ | their valley into a happier and more SP 
mes. In 1909, Parliament place rosperous place to live. Lastly, 
36 control of 69 miles of the Thames TVA. is Sy eae i OF A N 
36 River in the hands of a public cor- an experiment in co-operative and NO ACCORDIO 
poration called the Port of London balanced development of a natural HOHNER PIA 2p of 
, Authority. The corporation’s task region on a scale never before at- ial ‘<School Price 
) was to operate the port as 4 whole | tempted. At the Spect 
3) ind in the public interest. | Probably the best way for a teacher 2 50 
) ‘rt well = ht Port yy! London | and her class to understand T.V.A. $2 a lected is an 
) uthority discharge its duties in is to make an imaginary motor-boat | * cordion we have se fas- 
: making the Thames serve the needs journey from -" lowe to Cairo, The popular “Student Range 34 realize for rere oe key 
f Londoners that the plan has | Illinois; up the Ohio to Paducah, at jdeal instrument a ‘laying the Piano Accor tnjecorated. Top panel 
ben copied in the United States. the mouth of the Tennessee; thence cinating pear as in white enamel attrac iticework patterns. om 
5 When you ride through the Holland south on the placid river, past the peda Larery nickel giotel cot ie Twenty-two black on “sess 
6 Tunnel, going into New York, or Shiloh battlefield; through cotton cuality leather clasps -— — full chromatic octaves, olen ight weight 
cross the new George Washington | fields; on to Chattanooga, where treble piano keys, rence of hand filed steel ona such that a ¢ 
Bridge, you are enjoying the services | Lookout Mountain Battlefield com- keys in two ype, eae and its ease of operation ike tones and splen- 
0 of the Port of New York Authority. mands the view; on to the mouth of | makes ag ti to play SH ew -_ on will add depth and ey 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Norfolk, the Clinch River, where a side trip “id pea of this Hohner i -_ as a solo instrument it se antened 
. Virginia, also have authorities. Each takes one to the busy site of Norris ne tone to @ chool = ee. Special price, overs $22.50. 
4 # a public corporation created by | Dam; and at last to Knoxville. This light both player plete instruction book, nS roction book 
6 + aga to yay expert services | city will be at the upper end of the rying case and sonny qecordion—Deatifull ilustrated one pass a 
or the public good. roposed 65 0-mi ‘ with Plane ‘ano Accordion,” for © 1 curse of simple tnt ons 
Now our story shifts back to the : Additional past 8 can be ch- | “The Ar ae fa, furnishes in. 12 lesery ile a -- -—— ne 
Tennessee River. To provide nitrates | tained from T.V.A information bu- tion for teaches stor to, become rn eccompientains 41 complete selections 
; for explosives, the Federal Govern- reaus in Knoxville, Tenn., or in | aye sti, ccs eae retail cost, is « further step it 
ment built during the World War at | Washington, D.C.; for example: bie fer, at approximately one-half th — in public, private o>“ umber ° 
Muscle Shoals a great dam—the Wil- | “Tennessee Valley Authority—Gen- This offtpaign to increase the intels . are sure thal ® Cportunity presented 
om 3.000 a —_ —— eral x querer vB a 25-page mime- 
re 1€. Cer m i swe 
tic power equal to that of eden ‘ a Ore pt Foo 
; pils’ ques- 
$12,000 ae all pulling at once. | tions; “Muscle Shoals,” a radio talk 
of the long-drawn argument , : @Wes t to those quprbn cqusap cxanfs oom ques cundin Gung Gineith chistes dimhte chem amp 
over whether the greeny or a - f S Neaiiee a een a interested in this offer M. HOHNER, INC., 
private company should drive these | <ide World Benefit keoun che Sena that you order as soon 351 Fourth Ave., Dept. 900-E, N. Y. City, 
” this power has remained in Valley?” pr lease; and “The ~ rs oa a | ng Fay BR. we AA BT 
the stable pe On Mee it see Valley? press release; an , ro instruments special elie. m, as per your 
1933, Preass — ys *y, » | Electrification of the American | @vailable for this ur | 
ite which ry a, t signed an | Home,” mimeograph statement. ied. = Ser year" nee ee rer re 
itself saaG tast the Government EprtoriaL Note: Another article by venience you may use Address a 
would drive them. Mr. Boutwell, who has been contribut- | the coupon y | 
~ you have thousands of clee- | ing, information each month, regarding _ ry mop 
trie horses ready to do your bidding, pear in our next issue, _ M. HOHNER, INC., 351 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. CITY 














CONTINENTAL DIVIDE~Seen on Student Tours 


unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer otady with recreation. 
owe hikes and weehstad outings; 
visits to glaciers; automobile excursions 
to Rocky Mountain National Park;moun- 
tain climbing;mountain campmai 
for summer students. Altitude of one mile, 
within sight of perpetual snow,gives unex- 
celled clumate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 18 to July 20 
Second Term, July 23 to Aug. 24 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law,Education,Business Administration, 
J ournalism,Art,and Music. Field courses 
in Geology and Biology.Maison Francaise, 
| Casa Espanola. University Theater with 


HE WNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 
| foothills of the Rockies, offers yoa 


ial instruction in Dramatic Produc- 
tion. Many special courses for wer 
supervisors and administrators. Spec 
opportunities for graduate work in tn all 
departments. Excellent library; labora- 
tories. Organ recitalsand public lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
Boulder Common Point from 
Eastern States 


University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 


| SEND TODAY for Complete Information 


| Dean of the Summer QuaRTER ( DEPT. T ) 
University of Colo , Boulder, Colo. 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: 
Summer Querter — + me 
Summer Recreation Bulletin—— 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology—— 
Graduate School Bulletin—— 


| Name 
| Serect and No... 
City and State___ 











Teachers 


The most perfect 
hotel you can pos- 
sibly imagine for your stay 


in New York. Charming at- 

mosphere. From $2.50 a day. 
HOTEL 

SHELTON 


Lexington Ave. at 49th St, 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Paul Yates 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Established 1906. 
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Child Health Day 


On May 1 will be celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of National Child 
Health Day. In the years since its 
initiation by the American Child 
Health Association in 1924, the ob- 
servance of the day has undergone 
significant changes. Each year it has 
struck a deeper note. Each year new 
groups have realized that they had a 
contribution to make. Steadily from 
May Day to May Day communities 
have come to understand that team- 
work for child health is for the best 
interests of children. 

Of all the values of May Day- 
Child Health Day perhaps the great- 
est is the opportunity it presents to 
enlist the active interest of groups 
which might otherwise not give the 
subject of child health any particular 
thought, and to draw them into the 
general program. 

The spirit of codperation, be it 
purely local or state-wide, has been 
fostered by the activities which have 
had May Day-Child Health Day as 
their inspiration. Communities work- 
ing together for a single project have 
got a taste of real codperation, and 
have discovered its values as well as 
its difficulties. They have found that 
working together was timesaving, 
money-saving, and even life-saving. 

At this time, more than ever, when 
appropriations and budgets are being 
almost universally cut, individuals 
and groups should strive to come to- 
gether for child-saving programs con- 
nected with the desperate needs of 
the hour. 

The Conference of State and Pro- 
vincial Health Authorities of North 
America, the body which last year 
assumed the future responsibility for 
the national conduct of Child Health 
Day, believes that adequate care for 
babies and for expectant and nursing 
mothers must be the foundation on 
which to build a nation of healthy 
children. They have therefore elected 
to continue the use this year of the 
slogan, MOTHERS AND BABIES FIRST. 
The health officers are fighting to 
maintain the public health measures 
which they believe most necessary to 
protect infant and maternal health. 
They need popular support as never 
before. They will welcome the co- 
Sperative activities of groups of citi- 
zens drawn together in May Day- 
Child Health Day programs. In 
nearly every state the state chairman 
for May Day is to be found in the 
State Board of Health—in the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene, where such a bu- 
reau exists. Where it seems desirable, 
there is opportunity for promulgat- 
ing a statewide May Day program on 
some one aspect of child health. 

More often, however. communities 
decide on their own local projects, 
which may cover babyhood, the pre- 
school age, or the child at school, or 
all three. Wherever or whatever the 
project, National Child Health Day 
year by year is becoming more pro- 
ductive of practical results. 

The address of the American Child 
Health Association is 450 Seventh 
Avenue, New York. 











TREWEEKE TEACHERS’ ASSN. 
Wichita, Kans, Springfield, Ohio 
Write to our nearest office. 


Dependable, Cooperative 
Placement Service. Kindergarten to University. 
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Give pupils new, interesting lessons in PICTURE STupy; 
mew, in eed JUNE with Yin 


‘Ihe Perr Pi 


| 
ctures 


Is there any child who cannot bring TWO CENTS for a beays, 
ful picture that is to become his very own, and which he 
is to take home and pin to the wall of his own room? 

For Picture Study we especially recommend the pictures, each 
on paper 5)¢ x 8, that cost 
TWO CENTS EACH for 25 or more. Assorted as desired. Postpai, 
ONE CENT EACH for smaller size. 3x3}4. For 50 or more 

in OUR OWN NEW COURSE in Pict, 

Ferarets edicts, wil over he 72 picares.Agh ow Pou can secu ns 


BIRD PICTURES IN COLORS. 7x9. Three Cents Each fm 
20 or more. 
Send 75 cents for 25 bird pictures, no two alike, anda few lines about each pictur 


t l 64 pages. ne miaiatate illustrations, for 15 cents 
Cai O*ues. jp coin or stam 


KePery Pictures CG walk. 


In istory and Geography use me Pictures, 
+ are very at wy The nel are always delighted with them,” 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


(ACCREDITED) 


June 18—SUMMER SCHOOL—July 31 


Lecated in CENTRAL CHICAGO on the LAKE FRONT, 
within walking distance to the 1934 WORLD’S FAIR. 


SUMMER eouness by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS—CURRICULUM— ART— 
HANDWORK—CHILDREN’S LITERATURE—DRAMATICS- KINDERGARTEN METHODS 
—PLAY GROUND—NURSERY seeeen ee SUBJECTS | 


Demonstration Classes at Children’s School illustrating New Procedures. 
Practice beg => Facilities. To secure Advanced Standing Estimates for yy ~~ h., 
Registrar. Write for Summer Bulletin. 


"Box B, 616-622 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 
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Cl1_ Each Doz. 





Siiver Plate 16 $1.60 DKS I on os el 

3.00 @eaawpy «=O GUARD AND CHAIN 
5.60 Raised letters on pins, or No.C125 Each 
Gold Filled $35 
background enameled. Sterling Silver 7] 
x Eh ee ae 
lettors, or backaround =» Steel. Silver $1.65 $1.25 guinea Piaie Each 
. RolledGold 1.90 1.45 lled % 

Sterl. Sil. 90 

9? eee ee Oe RolledGeid’” “oe 
Samples loaned upon your Principa!’s + 3s No. Ril Each 
— woe Artistic Medal & Badge Co. Sterling Silver, fae 


liveries, CATALOGUE FREE, 112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. lokt. Gold te 


TECHNICAL Summer School for TEACHERS 
Accredited 6 Weeks Course, June 25-—-August 3 


Offers courses in mechanical drawing, architectural drawing, drafting and designing, mathematics and physics, 
for teachers in service and training. Faculty and Alumni will conduct a series of tours covering al! major scicen- 
tifie and technical exhibits at A Century of Low tuition. Inviting, reasonable living accommodations. 








For SUMMER SCHOOL BULLETIN address the President, Charles W. Morey, B.S., M.E., 
CHICAGO TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Dept. E59, 118 East 26th Street, Chicago, Ill. 











SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS — JUNE 27 to AUGUST 3 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
roved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 

itable study with interesting World's Fair diversions. (Balletin upon request) 

COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. 1, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Accredited by the 
North Central Assn. 
of Colleges 









48th Year — Supervisors, Critics, Special Teachers of 
Music, Art, Physical Education, Home Economics, Vo- 
cational Education, and well-prepared Grade Teachers 
are wanted this year in many good schools. In favor- 
ed communities financial resources for schools are 
much improved. From these schools we receive many 
vacancies. Salaries higher. Write today for Bulletin. 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
25 E. Jackson Blivd., 
Chicago 
535-5Sth Ave., New York 








415 Hyde Blidg., Spokane 
















a TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU 
| : ROCKY ITT TEACHERS - Write us regarding ourSPECIAL SERVICE 
5; aaa. A GENCY Largest Teachers Agencyin the West 
v aT. Bann B : WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Mgr. 


E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY neta: wt BS age roe seep 


Normal and Col : 
MISSOULA, MONTANA. (Member N. A. T. A.) ormal and College graduates only 


cation Booklet free with enrollment. 
Western Reference and Bond Association, 333 iy, Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, We 
32ad Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. 


Sthand Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bures 
30 APPLICATION 412 


placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. _—__ 
PHOTOS 


Finest real photo copies, size ~ 
2'4x34. Send good photo. We |i 
return original and guarantee |; 
to please or refund your money. 
Prompt Service. 


OLIVE BROS,, Willmar, Minn. 
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TEACHERS LOCATED =D 10 


THEIR ADVANTAGE and P. 


By a bonded and licensed agency witt 
a unique, reliable and proved servité 
Photos, 50 for $1.50; work guarantet 


PERSONAL PLACEMENT BUREAU 
Rooms 4-5 Freudenstein Bldg., CLINTON, 
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EALTH HABITS 
for school 
lays 





CLASSROOM instruction in 
health is an important part 
of primary education. 

To help you teach your 
pupils the fundamentals of 
diet and health, the Home | 





Economics Department of | 


the Kellogg Company has | 
prepared literature which 
sets forth simply and in- 
terestingly the rules of 
right living and eating. 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are excellent for growing 
children. They provide 
nourishment and energy 
—in easily digested form. 


diet. And they appeal to 
youthful appetites. 





Be sure you get your 
free copies of the Kellogg 
instruction aids. Just mail 
the coupon below. 








KELLOGG COMPANY 
Home Economics Dept. B-5 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me material 
appropriate for teaching 
foods in 
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Public Education 
Expands 


The principle of public education 
supported by taxation now applies in 
theory at least to most of mankind. 
Only five of the world’s sixty-seven 
official nations—Abyssinia, Arabia, 
Bhutan, Monaco, and Nepal—may 
not subscribe to the principle, Dr. 
James F. Abel, foreign education spe- 
cialist, reports in School Life, the off- 
cial journal of the Federal Office of 
Education. 

Dr. Abel’s summary, prepared in 
answer to a recent request, reveals 
that even Abyssinia and Nepal use 
some public moneys for education, 
and Monaco has good schools. 

Moreover, nearly all colonies, pro- 
tectorates, dependencies, and other 
political divisions not commonly 
termed “national” have public school 
systems, Dr. Abel points out. India 
had public schools 120 years ago. 
In 1931 her schools had more than 
twelve million pupils enrolled. 

The French, Japanese, and Italian 
governments seek to develop educa- 
tional systems suited to the people 
of the colonies concerned. Green- 
land, the only colony of Denmark, is 
well supplied with schools. 

The territorial boundaries of public 
education have expanded until they 
include most of the inhabited area of 
the earth. 


N.E.A. at Washington 


The June issue of THE INstruc- 
Tor will carry as detailed an an- 
nouncement of plans for the National 
Education Association convention as 
may be available at the time the issue 
goes to press. The meeting will be 
held this year in Washington, D.C., 
from June 30 to July 6. As indicated 
in the article “Changing Washing- 
ton” on page 15 of this issuc, the 
capital city was never more interest- 
ing than now, in its public-building 
development, and it will therefore 
present much that is novel even to 
persons who have visited it before. 
Anyone who has never had an oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the 
city has awaiting him one of the 
genuine thrills of a lifetime. Even if 
you have seen many of the world’s 
famous sights, you will find Wash- 
ington unique—a: new and delightful 
experience. 


The University of Minnesota calls 
attention to the fact that in its In- 
stitute of Child Welfare there will be 
summer terms of the nursery school 
and kindergarten for the benefit of 
teachers of young children. A num- 
ber of courses in the College of Edu- 
cation, among them “Supervision and 
Improvement of Instruction,” will 
prove attractive. Teachers who serve 
as camp councilors and leaders of 
Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls, will 
be interested in a new course, “Camp 
Swimming and Water Front Safety,” 
offered by the Department of Physi- 
cal Education for Women. In the hy- 
giene field, courses on “Health of the 
School Child” and “Mental Hygiene” 
may be taken. The University is at 
Minneapolis. 


| 
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AN EXTRA INCOME 


when you need it-most! 


Sickness . . . accident . . . quarantine . . . these 
three will double your expenses and cut down 
your salary. How can you pay these bills unless 
you have protected yourself in advance ? 


In this Association of teachers, you can, at small 
cost per year, assure yourself of an extra income 
in the event of your disability. Benefits are paid 
you for all diseases, all accidents (save aerial and 
submarine) and all home quarantine, at any time, 
during school or vacation. 


The coupon below will bring you a helpful book- 
let, showing how you can have this complete and 


economical protection. We suggest that you 
send for it immediately. 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Penna. 





Educators Beneficial Association, 
Woolworth Bidg., Lancaster, Penna. 


Please MAIL the booklet, without obligation, to: 
8 FE Oe Se ae 
ADDRESS 





1-5-34 























Writing is easy with an 
ESTERBROOK PEN 


Here is the real reason. The craftsmanship 
that made the old guilds famous is used in Esterbrook 
Pens. Splendid workmanship, fine material, hand inspeo- 
tion result in a writing tool that has no peer. 








Handuriting improves with Esterbrook 
Pens. When the student uses Esterbrook Pens, he 
actually writes better. The feel of the pen, the point 
perfection, the easy movement build confidence that 
brings results. 

Try Esterbrook Pens FREE. Prove the 
dependability of Esterbrook Pens by a personal test. 
Send for free samples of school styles. 


Esterbrook Points in Fountain Pen. The 
famous Esterbrook Pens are now available in Esterbrook 
Re-New-Point Fountain Pens, with Esterbrook points 
reproduced in non-corrosive Duracrome. The points 
can be replaced by user at will. $1 will bring you 
Esterbrook Fountain Pen complete with Re-New-Point. 
State use, to insure correct Re-New-Point. 


Inquire through your dealer for Esterbrook Pens or 
write direct to Camden. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO, 
68 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 
Or Brown Bros., Led., Toronto, Canada 


Sam Osterliveh * 


FOUNTAIN PENS and STEEL PENS 
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Legion Auxiliary 
- ee - a Poster Contest A Book 
A Poster Contest, open to pupils 
in grade and high schools throughout About You 
the country, is being sponsored again 
To Every One this year by the one Legion Ir you are in- 
- Auxiliary. The contest has as its , : : 
Of Your Pupils! subject the Auxiliary’s memorial terested in financial 

















; ; : i dence for yourself 
poppies which are made by disabled indepen , bs ¥ 
World War veterans and distributed and your family—this book C ARELESSNESS 
by the Auxiliary women on Poppy is about you. It tells briefly, : 
Day, to be worn in honor of the and without technicalities, JUST CAN’T HAPPEN” 


World War dead. The posters should 


how life i d an- 
depict the ideals and purposes of the OF ee ae eas oe 


It's beyond human dexterity is 


memorial poppy. nuities can help you achieve that wonderful device of APSCO 
Local, state, and national contests the things you want. Send for ... the Automatic Feed . . . there 
will be held, with suitable awards your copy. are no Broken Points... and no 


unevenly sharpened pencils . .. to 
cause WASTE and annoyance 


if you select for the Classroom 
Pencil Sharpener, 


offered in each contest. Competing 
pupils will be divided into two class- 
es, one for grade school pupils up to 
























Fi 
and including the ninth grade, and & INSURANCE ComPANY ; 
the other for high school pupils. a 

Local tian will hy oe SES Je Cannes The PREMIER $2.50 B 

by local units of the Auxiliary under | Seems Mastonce The “Chuck” or Pencil telis * 
the supervision of the teachers of the INQUIRY BUREAU feeds the pencd with jut the C 
schools. These contests will close 197 Clarendon Street right pressure to the exact center : 
May 10, in order that the posters may | J stem: se temwe Pag gpromelay ags ei a 
be displayed before Poppy Day, May | Send 7H met sa a An The Premier “feeds itself.” 
26. The winning poster in each of | rt 

| the two classes in the local contests | BD. och.d nab oe <0 xh oho oe cotocccces oS oe Saree to 
will be sent to compete in the state | ff| Street and No........2-.20000c000e: pee 

| contests, to be held during the state Gite. ERR, oe Se Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
conventions of the Auxiliary during Lh. eats Calcage, iSinels 














100 odd but dependable | the summer. The winning poster in 


* each class in the state contest will be 

indications of rain entered in the national contest, to be 
held during the National Convention 

in Miami, Florida, October 22 to 25. 
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WANTED TEACHERS 


Teaches children to observe TO SELL 









































SS... ‘ 
nature’s weather signs 
” | The Atlantic Monthly and Little, | BRITANNICA _JUNIOR 
Here is one of the most unique study subjects | Brown & Company are conducting a 
ever offered teachers. Comprising 100 unusual | Prize Textbook Contest. They offer eA ENCYCLOPAMIA 
indications of rain, it gt gt basis fora) 4 total prize of $4,000, half as an BRITANNICA, INC, 
series of lessons that will fascinate your | : , “.. 1 Y k s la: 4 
pupils afd make them more observant of outright prize and half as an advance all entertain- ,_ You oan mal o sour Canale plane wee Se a 
nature’s weather signs. on account of royalties, to the author ment needs during the vacation period. 
Th : ie but | of the best textbook or textbook for dramatic We are rapidly assembling our organization. 
a a _—_ ee nee fe pr arene d ne | series in the field of Senior High clubs] wi Desirable territories are still available. ae 
es ce . S " . . . _ . 
the part of people who had to depend solely | School English—literature, rhetoric, aieoal 4 Rn. wy training and utmost cooperation be 
on Mother Nature to tell them what the | COmposition, Or grammar—not in- | 8, ? af yen quails, peas neubliie haut tae TH 
weather was going to do. Back of almost every | cluding anthologies. The publishers Free! and forevery $200.00 per month, Please give information 
one is a common-sense explanation. aim is to encourage the production of Catalogue occasion. it~ - > apne Seam ai a S 
For instance, fish leap from the water and | fresh and original textbook material. : | 
birds skim close to the ground just before a| They hope that other manuscripts | T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. | } ince 
rain in order to catch insects forced down by | besides the prize winner's will merit | 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 342 Madison Avenue, New York City a 
moisture in the air. Odors are stronger before publication. The judges of the con- | [| Indus 
rainy weather because held down by mois- test will be Dr. Thomas H. Briggs Sis 
eS orgs Caan to a gremnd | Teachers College, Columbia Univer- WACATION BARA, ___—_—— dani 
| sity; Clarence Stratton, directing . t t Prog 
: at every turn 
Thus the 100 signs will be found largely | supervisor of English, Cleveland, i} s . an 
dependable, and you are urged to mail the ts . . = AW oan this land of = 
: : Ohio; and Ellery Sedgwick, editor of : Of 
coupon for your FREE supply right now! rweot hl Th - ummer teria 
They are offered by the makers of Morton’s the Atlantic Monthly. e Contest | GREEN MOUNTAINS “ : 
Salt, famous the length and breadth of the closes December 1, 1934. Details Session 


country because—“When it rains, it pours.” | of the rules may be secured from | LIVE—this summer—in the scenic and 


° inspiring “West of New England.” Here 
The Atlantic Monthly Press, 8 Ar- ere race hot ok delights, in an unspoiled July 5th to 
August 15, 


lington Street, Boston, Mass. setting—farms and villages of Early 
, ' American charm, camps and resorts and 
iti ; summer schools meeting 


— Bas need at | UNIVERSITY OF 
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sS A LT _ The American Public Health Asso- meamenmm Sn = ~~ 
ciation announces that its sixty-third is the title of a profusely 
annual meeting will be held in Pasa- illustrated preview of 8 | V ER M O NT 
dena, California, September 3-6. pOEMens Vasewem, : 
_ can Public Health Association, with able on request. Send to- Courses affording superior opportuni- 
Mail for FREE Supply! a membership of more than 1,200 day and “discover” a new | ties for self-improvement, for teachers 





Morton Sat Co., Dept. TI-5, 
208 W. Washington &t., Chicago. 


Please send me........free coples of 
“100 Ways to Predict Rain,” a fascinat- 
ing collection of odd but reliable weather bemene 
signs. 





from eleven western states, will hold | 


its fifth annual meeting at the same 
time. Dr. J. D. Dunshee, health offi- 
cer of Pasadena, has been appointed 
chairman of the local committee on 







vacation paradise. | desiring certification credit, graduate 
students and undergraduates. City 


conveniences and unsurpassed recrea- 
tional advantages. Lake Champlain, 
Green Mountain and Adirondack em: 


[S VERMONT BUREAU OF PUBLICITY cursions, trips to Montreal and Quebec, 
| 52 State House, Montpelier, Vt. | under University direction. Enrollment 
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Name arrangements. He will be assisted by +l r limited to 1,000, Write for illustrated / 

Dr. John L. Pomeroy, president, and | ca"whth Meting of other vocation Nterature. 7 catalog. 

AMA P CHR nnn mmm || De, W, P, Shepard, secretary of the || aye ==—s—‘(tstsSCS*sSsS|SCBENNETT C, DOUGLASS, Directors 
ra. Peers TT Western Branch, and other health || | Burlington, Vermont. 
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CRAYOLA 
CRAYON 


For Fabric Drawing, Map Work, 
Free Expression, Stenciling, and 
General School Art Work. 
Based on a True Color Theory. 
Packed 8,12,16,18 and 24 colors to the box. 
Our Art Service Bureau will be 
pleased to help you with your 
ART PROBLEMS. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


ROOM 1980, 41 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 





















SainT Louis 


SUMMER SESSION, 1934 
June 18 to July 28 


Graduate Courses 
Undergraduate Courses 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Also Courses in 
Business, Journalism, Social Work, 
Engineering, Art, Music, Law, 
Medicine, Nursing. 
~ 7 of the Summer Session, address Isidor 


Director of Summer Session, Room 202, 
Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 


THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER COURSES 
*FOR TEACHERS e 


leelude Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 

Painting, Teaching Methods, Crafts, 
Weaving, Interior Decoration, Advertising and 
industrial Design, History of Art, etc. 


Six Weeks, June 25—August 3. 


Again in 1984 The Art Institute of Chicago is desig- 
Mtedas the Fine Arts Department of A Century of 
” Exposition and will present a superb ex- 
of masterpieces selected from famous 
European and American collections. An intensive 
History of Art course based on this wealth of ma- 
terial will be offered. 
For catalog, address Associate Dean 
THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO, 
School of Fine and Industrial Art, 
123 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


a 











University of Denver 
SUMMER SESSION 


yourself for a better position. Make 
Mure of holding your present one. Unusual 
portunities in Denver for educational ad- 
Valeement and recreation in the invigorating 
climate of America’s scenic wonderland. Two 


June 18 to July 25--July 25 to Aug.31 
Many practical courses for teachers. Large 
I staff. Low railroad rates. 


Special lectures and courses covering the prob- 

of this critical period in Economics, 
Polities, and International Relations. For 
Bulletin write B 


Dept. B. 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Colorado 




















TEACHERS WANTED 
18-60, 


tens: to qualify for steady Government Posi- 
for Sommence $105—$175 month. Write today 





BUmea able free information. INSTRUCTION 
U, 145, St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Food Code” for 
Pupils 

A “new deal” in meals for school 
children is proposed by Miss Melva B. 
Bakkie, nutrition consultant of the 
American Red Cross. The “feeding 
code” advanced by Miss Bakkie takes 
into consideration efforts of mothers 
to keep down costs and keep up 
health. It provides (1) energy- 
givers or “go-foods” for work and 
play, (2) muscle-, bone-, and tooth- 
builders, and (3) regulators for pro- 
motion of growth and health. 

“When pennies for a school lunch 
are scarce, choose at least one hot dish 
such as a warm beverage, cream soup, 
or vegetable,” she advises. “Warm 
foods are more favorable in their ef- 
fects on physical and mental effi- 
ciency than cold foods.” 

Miss Bakkie’s “code” for school 
days provides for— 

Milk—at least 2 to 4 cups daily. 

Cooked cereal as _ porridge, 
mush, or pudding; whole 
grain preferred. 

Bread, part dark. 

Potatoes. 

Vegetables—at least one, prefer- 
ably two; one a green, leafy 
kind served raw occasionally. 

Fruits, at least one; preferably 
two, one citrous or tomatoes. 

Eggs, two to four times a week. 

Meat, fish, poultry or cheese two 
to four times a week. 

Dried beans, peas, peanuts, two 
to four times a week. 

Molasses, sugar, other sweets in 
moderate amounts. 

Butter, other fats or oils in mod- 
erate amounts. 

Plenty of water. 

“If the family meals are planned 
around the food needs of the child the 
working hours of the mother will be 
shortened,” says this authority on be- 
half of her code. “Foods that are 
simply prepared, easily digested, and 
served at regular intervals are as 
beneficial to adults as to children.” 


Thomas W. Gosling, superintend- 
ent of schools in Akron, Ohio, and 
chairman of the Akron chapter of 
the Red Cross, has been appointed di- 
rector of the American Junior Red 
Cross. Dr. Gosling is credited with 
having built up model Junior Red 
Cross units in Akron and in Madison, 
Wisconsin. He has become known 
as a student of education at home and 
abroad, and as a speaker and writer on 
both educational and civic subjects. 
He is active in the leadership of the 
National Education Asociation. Re- 
cently he was elected to a second 
five-year term as superintendent in 
Akron. 


The International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is announcing Field Courses 
in European Education for the sum- 
mer of 1934. The tours include two 
to Germany, one to England, and one 
to France, each combining travel and 
study. University credit may be ob- 
tained. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Dr. Thomas Alexander, Interna- 
tional Institute, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 





deal for you who are prepared. 


tion of well-rounded program . 


ideal 


living expenses. 


Child Welfare. 


Dept. A. 





Demands That You Be 
PREPARED 


Only those who have kept step with educational advancement can 
expect to move forward to better positions. Education holds a new 
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The University of Minnesota Summer Session leads in the presenta- 
. . a faculty of 250 selected educa- 
tors from the regular University staff and from other Universities 
. - « over 600 courses leading to baccalaureate or advanced degrees 
a cosmopolitan student body in a metropolitan environment, 

for summer study, yet near America’s great vacation land. 
Special lectures, recitals, plays and excursions. Moderate fees and 


Courses in the Graduate School and the Colleges of Science, Liter- 
ature and the Arts, Engineering and Architecture, Agriculture, 
Forestry and Home Economics, 
Library Training, Business Administration, Physicgl Education and 


Medicine, Dentistry, Chemistry, 


First Term: June 18 to July 28. 
Second Term: July 28 to September !. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE BULLETIN 


MUI tasaeyahi10),) Minneapolis, Minn. 









The 
Dodge 
Hotel 


In The Shadow of 
The Nation’s Capitol 


Convenient to all parts of city 
Comfortable bedrooms 
Delightful garden and roof porch 
Excellent food Garage adjacent 
Unlimited parking 
Rates are most reasonable and there is 
“NO TIPPING.” 
Send for Booklets 


North Capitol and E. Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


eK ae +. OK + 

















for Higher Marks 
on Examinations? 
Arithmetic — Elementary English -— 
— English arartenee _ 
H ~-Physlology—Spelling— 

; ent Reading 

(also high school subjects) 

EAL for class drill, monthly 
tests, homework, and prepara- 
tion for examinations, low in 
cost each pupil may have one, 
Compiled from New York State 
ay | examinations Ke the 
years; recent papers 
complete, including hen, 1984, 
Used throurhout U.S.and Canada, 
Books or Answor Books, 
cents eachin lots of 12 or more; 
35e each forO* smaller lots, 40c each. 
Orders fillad by return mail, 


Write for free By Maal P4i-aee smi nal 


teaching helps )7 Walker Bidg:, Buffalo, N. Y 





A PAY DA 


principals. 








A special summer time opportunity in a field 
of work which has assured freedom from finan- 
cial worry to hundreds of former teachers and 
“My income has more than doubled 
my salary as a teacher,” writes Elba Kilburn. 
GUARANTEED INCOME FOR THE FULL 
SUMMER TO THOSE WHO QUALIFY. 


Unique Christian 
Character Building Service 





. Preference given those with Sunday School 
who found in teaching experience—and those with longest Teacher 
this a “work that vacation period. Write for free folder, “Your h 
combines both Opportunity.” Tell about yourself, your edu- whe earaed 
service and in- cation, church affiliation, experience—also $1389.45 in first 
come.” when your vacation begins. Address 110 days. 


JOHN RUDIN & CO. Inc., 1018 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 





| 
: 
| 








make neatness a game! 


OW MUCH EASIER it isto keep children 
clean and neat when you make a 
game of it! The free Charts we offer help 
you do just that. They provide a daily rec- 
ord of the child’s) personal appearance 
(hair combed .;. shoes shined . .. etc.). Use 
the coupon below to get a free supply for 
your class, 


Home Shine Kit—25¢ 


If you would like to have the K.it that makes shoe 
shining easy, just enclose 25 cents with the coupon. 
The kit contains a bristle dauber, genuine lamb’s 
wool polisher, and a large tin of high-quality paste 
polish. But whether you send for the Kit or not, the 
Charts are free, so order your supply to-day. 


CLIP COUPON NOW 
fa in 1-Samora-Bixsy Corr., Dept. R-5. a 
88 Lexington Ave., New York City. 
Please send me freqNeatness Charts.() 
| Please send me the Home Shine Kit. I enclose25¢.(-) | 


| Name 











| EE 





| City 





2 in 1 - SHINOLA - BixeBy’s '. 


| 
| 
State 
| 


| SHOE POLISHES 





START 
$1260 te $2100 
| YEAR 





Many early 
examinations 
expected 


Men— Women 
18 to 50 


Teachers 
Have Big 
Advantage 








conan serene OF nARDA. et of De b Govos Su | 
me 

J } An aq Be loner fend PER, tt Tean ook tsiiing salar a 
W. n Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED * MURGING. Three yoar Study, 
eight hour duty, ~~ ae quarters. Requirements, High 
Schoo! Diploma. uition, maintenance. Write for Bulletin 
to SOPLMINTENDENT OF NURSES, Dept. N.1., 2449 Washington 
Bivd., Chieage, Ililnole. 








1) Hollywood 
Bouquet 

2) Black Velvet 

3) Mystic Night 

4) Monte Carlo 


Redwood Treasure Chest: Contains 4—50c 


bortles of these High Grade Perfumes. Chest 6 in. by 
3 in. ph by mo Cees Redwood Trees of California. 


Send $1.00 check, stamps or currency. (Regular 
Vales $2 00) Money back if not greatly pleased. 


Paul Rieger, 
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THe New Books 


The publishers of the books listed below will be glad to supply them to our readers at 
the prices quoted, or to furnish any additional information regarding them. 





Hanp Book oN THE USE oF 


Crarts. By Ruth Perkins. Pa- 
per. 72pp. 75c. The Womans 
Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, 


New York. 

CriricaAL ProsieMs IN SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION. Twelfth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, National Education As- 
sociation. Illustrated with Tables 
and Figures. Cloth. 383pp. De- 
partment of Superintendence, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

THe Srory-Tertinc Hour. A 
Complete Guide to All Types of 
Stories, Their Uses, and How to 
Tell Them. Illustrated with Ex- 
amples. Edited for the New York 
Story League by Carolyn S. Bailey, 
Editor of American Childhood. 
Cloth. 252pp. $2.00. Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York. 

THe THIRTY-THIRD YEARBOOK OF 
THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 
Srupy oF EpucaTion. Part I: 
“The Planning and Construc- 
tion of School Buildings.” Cloth. 
377pp. Part Il: “The Activity 
Movement.” Cloth. 320pp. Ed- 
ited by Guy Montrose Whipple. 
Public School Publishing Com- 
pany, Bloomington, IIl. 

Mopern BiocrapHy. Excerpts from 
a Number of Biographies, Chiefly 
Recent, with Comments; also A 
Supplementary Reading List. By 
Marietta A. Hyde, Formerly, Head, 
Department of English, East Tech- 
nical High School, Cleveland. Re- 
vised Edition. Cloth. 293pp. $1.12. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
New York. 

Worxsooxs For Use with THE 
PatHway TO READING. Primer: 
§5§ Exercises; First Reader: 62 
Exercises. By Lou A. Shepherd, 
Associate Professor of Primary 
Education, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls; and Elizabeth 
Hart Bennett, Formerly, Supervisor 
of English, Elementary Grades, 
Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb. Paper. Each, 


20c. Silver, Burdett and Com- 
pany, Newark, N.J. 
METROPOLITAN REApINEss TESTS. 


For Kindergarten and Grade 1. B 

Gertrude H. Hildreth, Ph.D., 
Associate in Research, Psycholo- 
gist, The Lincoln School of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; 
and Nellie L. Griffiths, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Education and Super- 
visor of Elementary School, North 
Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas. Edited by Jacob S. 
Orleans, Ph.D. Package of 25 
Tests, $1.20. Manual of Direc- 
tions, Key, and Class Record, 12c. 
World Book Company, Yonkers, 
N.Y. 


! 








FamRIes AND FrieNDLY Fok. Pri- 
mary Folk Song Pieces for the 
Piano.. By Mary Bacon Mason. 
Cover and Illustrations by Virginia 
Lee Demetrios. Paper. 36pp. 75c. 
Clayton F. Summy Company, 
Chicago. 

AN Historica APPROACH TO THE 
Wortp Prosiems oF To-Day. 
By Frederick Stanley Rodkey, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of His- 
tory, University of Illinois. Pa- 
per. 24pp. 25c. The Urbana 
Courier Company, 201 South 
Busey Street, Urbana, Ill. 

Younc GrocraPHers. How They 
Explore the World and How They 
Map the World. (No. 5, The Co- 
operating School Pamphlets. ) By 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell. Illustrat- 
ed with Drawings and Photo- 
graphs. Paper. 102pp. $1.00. 
The John Day Company, Inc., 
New York. 

CHILDREN’s DRaWINGs OF THE Hu- 
MAN Ficure. An Analysis of the 
Interests, Abilities, and Difficulties 
of Children in the Various Grades 
in Drawing the Human Figure. 
By Helen Ann Zesbaugh. _ IIlus- 
trated by Tables and Graphs. 
Paper. 7Spp. $1.25. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 

Happy Heattn Stories. A Supple- 
mentary Reader for Class Use in 
Connection with the Fourth Grade 
Health Program. By Mildred 
Houghton Comfort, Author of 

“Peter and Nancy in Europe.” 
Illustrated in Colors by Ludwig 
and Regina. Cloth. 160pp. 70c. 
Beckley-Cardy Company, Chicago. 

THe THeory oF Pray. Historical 
Background; Theory of Play; The 
Need for Play; Administration of 
Play. By Elmer D. Mitchell, A.M., 
Director, Department of Intramu- 
ral Sports, Associate Professor of 
Physical Education, University of 
Michigan, Author of “Intramural 
Athletics”; and Bernard §. Mason, 
Ph.D., Formerly, Department of 
Sociology, Ohio State University, 
Author of “Camping and Educa- 
tion.” Cloth. s554pp. $2.80. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 

THE TRANSITIONAL PuBLic SCHOOL. 
By Cyrus D. Mead, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of 
California; and Fred W. Orth, 
Principal, Coronel Public Schools, 
Los Angeles, Sometime Lecturer in 
Education, University of Califor- 
nia and Acting Principal of the 
University Elementary School. 
With an Introduction by Frank 
Pierrepont Graves, President of 
the University of the State of New 
York and Commissioner of Educa- 
tion. Cloth. 393pp. $2.25. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 











220 ist Street, San Francisco | 


High School Course 
Tem (-F-19 You can complete 
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So.. you re off — 


toNEW YORK? 


You'll find the old town hap- 
pier. . business is better .. 
people are gayer, 

You'll be looking for a hotel 
that’s convenient, comfortable, 
friendly and easy on your pock- 
et book 


Come to the Piccadilly, one of 
New York's newest hotels, 
Rooms are sound-proofed, with 
plenty of light and air and 
sleep inducing beds. 
Dinner Dancing in the Geor- 
ian Restaurant..SIL VER 
INING Cocktail Room. . 
Serving the best at moderate 
prices. 


Single Room with Bath © 
HOTEL 


PICCADILLY 


WM. MADLUNG, Managi 
227 West 45th Street, “hoe on York 
Now under Arthur Lee Direction 














[IN NEW YORK 






Enjoy the luxuries of a 
\y modern NEW Hotel—the 
Governor Clinton. 1200 

















spacious rooms with bath, 
radio, Servidor, circulating 
*se water. From $3 for one 
—$4 for two. 





7th Avenue at 31 = 
NEW YORK CITY 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Special Short Talks, Addresses, Club 
Papers, Articles, written for your own 
personal needs, $3.00 per thousand 
words. Special research, minimum 
charge $5.00. Debate outlines or dis- 
cussions. Address: 


JOHN H. ARNOLD, 
1429 Fifth Ave.,S.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 











PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS 
Also made like this for Spelling, Attend- 
rtment, Scholarship. 


Plain Catch 30c.' Safety Catch ee. 
Lota 


of 12 or more 10 per cent 


CLASS RINGS AND PINS 











roll peints 9 
oe Bares in List. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


TYPEWRITER Bargain Bargains 
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LITTLE BLUE BOOK’ 
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| Good 
for 50c 


Send this 
coupon with 
$1.50 by mon- 
ey order or 
stamps and we 
will mail one 


af TAS § BOR 


Jor 


Dig 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


Queries can seldom be answered in the 
next issue after their receipt, and 
omissions are frequently necessary be- 
cause of limited space. A remittance 
of 15 cents with each question secures 
reply by private letter. Address all 
Queries to Jonn H. ARNOLD, 1429 FirtH 
Avenug, S.E., Cepar Rapips, Iowa. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance 
will be interested in Mr. Arnold’s an- 
nouncement in the front of this issue. 





33 Pictures i in Colors $ 700 


Famous  2SGDSON;,.. Collection PalbD 


For nature studies, the Dodson-Mumford Collection is the finest, 
most complete in the world. t reproductions from nature, 874 


pictures of birds in natural colors, and thousands of educational pic- 
Animals, Plants, Fiowers, Insects, Fish, Fruit, Shells, But- 
mounted or 


tures of 
| terflies, Eggs, Nests, Etc. Size 7x9 inches. When 
i] framed, they beautify the class room. . 
Send only $1.00 for popular school as- 
| sortment of 33 pictures. 





| SPECIAL GROUP OFFERS | 














copy of the 
8th edition of 
Latta’s Book bchled aes euieene 20 Plant & Flower Pictures in colors 60e 
to you. Who said, I think and in thinking ee. : 18 Insect Pictures in colors... S5e 
: 39 . . 
: LS LATTA. me | mee Michie sy Reng || Manny Menai H Pav Par wn | 
R =~ * nc. is 1s a statement made by Ken NEW I 
. ? . . ND SETS AID TEACHING 
+ Order \ isth St., Cedar Falls, Iowa Descartes. It forms the basis of his WOOL—Get ef USTRIAL ‘: STEEL—Set of 28 Views...65¢ | 
from —) 319 16th St., Huntington, W.Va. | philosophical “Meditations,” pub- |] SUGAR—Set of 15 Views40e LINEN—Set of 20 Views 55e 
Harest ') 104 8. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. | fished in 1641. SILK—Set of 14 Views 35e COAL—Set of 12 Views___26¢ |p 
550 Lock Box 334, ‘Denv er, Colo. | deieithe - ORDER FROM AD. pleat Raia a Peano a jist of, our complete if 
up Lock Box 925, Butte, Mont. What are the “Potiphar Papers”? || WE PAY POSTAGE Sissters, hand colored and 
—W yoming. JOS. H. DODSON, INC., 25 rier 3%, Kankakee, Ill. Sheep Shearing 











The “Potiphar Papers” are a series 
of satirical sketches dealing with so- 
ciety, written by George W. Curtis 
in 1852. 
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PICTURE 





JS MOUNTING CORNERS Ft. | When did Chinese begin wearing | 3 MAPS (30% 60. inches) 
Tabbeter Seecceeee tgs samy covers cose | Mr quene)—Virginie, 3 Games, Story PLays, ETC. decorated with 
“ Junior,’ ing 


larger snapshots. with narrow margins, 


for smaller snapshots, blocks and single — = sketches, Also an insert sheet of twenty or more 
“Transparen' 


sketches to be cut out and pasted on the map. Roth 
map and sketches are toe be colored by the pupiis. 
Ideal for project teaching of history and geography. 


isin 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION P 
for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


by Neilson and Van Hagen, 4 
8 vo, Cloth Illus, Music $2.00 : 


In 1644 the Manchus, who con- 
t,”’ clear as glass, the newest idea for | 


quered China, issued an order requir- 

stamps, etc. Regular and Junior styles in Black, | j , : 
i So hoe das ite ihe chen | Ss all men to wear a queue as a sign 
or Silver—€0 to the pkg; Transparent style, 80| of subjugation. 


the 
7 at your Must a campanile always have | $ 


~~ 


UNITED STATES CHINA 
LATIN AMERICA AFRICA CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 





CaS Sane See ete, 
samples, 








































oF send 0e for package and bells?>—Ohbio. } This best selling book is now in its 2th | THE WORLD INDIA 
° . . 22 : ‘ ousan ‘or new catalogue cents eac " 
ACE ART CO A campanile is distinctively a bell | 3 ™ ~ a of iets 2 50 a 
NGould Street READING, MASS. | . er Gade | eee || FRIENDSHIP PRESS 
: | tower, The Italian “campana A. S. BARNES and COMPANY ; ion Fees A “New York 
' . . & 7 
7A. inset One dal means “bell.” A tower without bells, | Sy peee067 West 44 St., New Yorknwwosoooed 
WOME brother, or nephew, therefore, is not correctly called a 
and you are inter- . e 
| ested in his future welfare, you should invest ony anile. 
only $1.00 for a copy of “‘What Every Young What fur is known as royal fur? 
TEL Man Should Know’’—an illuminated copy Michi 99 
briefly outlining vital facts, One man said: —MICII Zan, 6<é 9 f 
of a “Had I known them, I could have saved my The ermine fur, which is the white ross- a e Oo nOoW: 
l—the fortune.” Spend $1.00 now where it will do ° f fal E d 
1200 most good. One should adorn the wall] of winter ur 0 a arge Curopean an 
bath, every young man’s room in America. Asiatic weasel, is known as royal fur. 
lating PEERLESS ART COMPANY, King Edward III of England, in the 
or one 720 17th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. fourteenth century, made it a pun- 








ishable offense for anyone not of 
royal birth to wear ermine. This fur 
has become a great favorite with 
kings and queens but nowadays its 
use is restricted only by ability to 
pay for it. 

How long has artificial silk been 
made?—lIndiana. 


__SPECIAL TRIAL OFFE 
KODAK FILMS YOUR NEXT KODAK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c, prints 2 cents each, 
MOSER & SON, Dept.32, Walnut Hills, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


VACATION 

























































































pon 
— WITH PAY Artificial silk attracted consider- 
NCE F O R ALERT able attention when samples were ex- 
Club : Tre hibited at the Paris Exposition in 
om || Superintendents, Principals | 1889. Count Hilaire de Chardonnet 
_~ and Teachers shortly before had discovered the ni- 
trate process of manufacturing this 
_— We absolutely guarantee material. Two years later he started 
ee $270 for 90 days a factory at Besancon to make artifi- 
_ or $150 for 60 days o silk. — pw = “pr ri 
, Attend of work and large omnes kind pane: Soe < 
ta _ earnings for successful wor What people first adopted the 
atalogue. JUNE binding of books for the protection 
tama oe of their contents?>—Kansas. @ Just a few weeks ago... tired, nervous, often stdin, Today 
meee 2% waar 2S If one could speak of the clay tab- ... the idol of her children! Why? It’s hard to believe, but merely 
‘lnpmi2345 67 lets of the Babylonians as books it : ae —— : 
na * 8 9 io u 12 B us might be said that the Babylonians oe out <nve driving caffeine in coffee helped her immensely. 
ny, 22 23 94 25 26 27 28 were probably the earliest bookbind- Caffeine often disturbs sleep, upsets nerves. Let your nerves relax 
== bs. |29 30 31 | ers, for they used clay cases for the . . . SO you can rest. Switch to Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag Coffee, 97% 
CE] Noe: Use coupon below | protection of their tablets. The |  catteine-free. Can’t harm you. And... it’s delicious! Blend of finest 
7 VX for full information | Romans used parchment wrappers as ” " 
EE we 4 a) protection for their parchment man- Brazilian and Colombian coffees. Smooth... mellow. Drink Kaffee- 
= Nye uscripts. But modern bookbinding Hag Coffee for three weeks. Feel like yourself again! 
ore >, 1 began some time before the develop- 
ains 1 ment of printing. Irish monks are . 
ey za ekaes® sometimes credited with being the KELLOGG CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
123 first to bind books as we think of Please send can of Kaffee-Hag Coffee and 
— . 5 R/ > 4 » bookbinding to-day. In any event, booklet. I enclose 15 in stamps. (ss) INNS 
: 19 20 a1 22 23 Dagaeus, an Irish monk, was one of Send coupon and 15c } *. 
(me em @ 26 27 28 29 30 31 - i the earliest bookbinders. He was a Miss 
af addr. clever worker in metals and applied | Send 15c in stamps for a can of Kellogg’s Kaffee- § street 
5 gad acter ~ wo B| his talent to the making of beautiful | Hag Coffee and a booklet on coffee and health. 
I evucators ASSu.207 Sth Ave.,W.Y.c. || and substantial book covers. Use this coupon. Only one sample to a family. § City———________State —_______. 








10 THE INSTRUCTOR 


Subscribe Now. for 


Toe INSTRUCTOR 


(One Year $2.00—Two Years $3.00) 


and Get 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK 
for Only 20 Cents Additional 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK (96 pages and cover 





“THE —size 7 x 10 inches) is filled with the newest ready-to- 
INSTRUCTOR use classroom material for Arithmetic, Geography, 
YEARBOOK History, Language, Reading, Citizenship, Elementary 


Science, and Health, There are tests of all kinds (with 
answers)—completion tests, multiple choice tests, 
true-false tests, matching tests, selection tests—stories 
with questions, arithmetic problems and games, 16 full- 
page posters, 8 blackboard decorations, etc. Provides 
for all the grades. The material is new and has not 
been previously published. 


The INSTRUCTOR YEARBOOK is sold only in com- 
bination with The INSTRUCTOR at an additional 
price of 20 cents. Price with The INSTRUCTOR, 
1 yr., $2.20; with The INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs., $3.20. 





+6 OO mes OO Genera nT 


Names grey | 





— 


—Use This Order Blank—Pay June 5th If More Convenient— 


{In. May 84] 





a » arenes 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 


Send me The INSTRUCTOR for [) 1 year, $2.00; for) 2 years, $3.00. 
C) Send me The Instructor Yearbook with the above for 20 cents additional. 


Send me the following magazines or teaching helps: 


[] I am enclosing herewith. 
wae chove cody tatal 6 which (0 I will remit not later than June 56, 1934. 
Name P. O. 
St. or R.D. State 





Agents Wanted 


To Represent 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
and 
Other Leading Magazines 


in each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, Conferences, and 
Other Teachers’ Meetings. 


Liberal Commissions Allowed 


Make application AT ONCE to insure receiv- 


ing assignment desired. Sample copies and all 
necessary supplies and instructions furnished free. 


Address 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dansville, N. Y. 












Subscription Dept. 





Left-handed Readers 
Subject of Study 


When learning to read, are left- 
handed children more likely to see 
was as saw than right-handed chil- 
dren? No, says the report of a study 
of 2,000 children in early grades con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan 
Bureau of Educational Reference and 
Research. The finding fails to sub- 
stantiate a theory held by psycholo- 
gists of the Adler School and others, 
who believe that a “southpaw” tends 
to look at a word from the wrong 
end, just as he writes and draws “in 
reverse.” 

The Michigan study developed 
when teachers and parents brought 
young children to the Bureau because 
they were slow to read and showed a 
tendency to make complete reversals, 
like calling on no, or otherwise con- 
fuse words, saying grades for grapes 
or mixing the sequence of letters. It 


had been supposed, says Dr. Clifford 


Woody, director of the Bureau, that 
left-handed children were especially 
likely to make such mistakes. 

Observation of 2,000 young chil- 
dien selected at random, and of 135 
pairs of right- and left-handed pupils, 
matched in age, grade, mental abil- 
ity, and sex, showed that of a total 
of 4,451 reversals made in reading, 
the right-handed: made 47 per cent, 
according to Dr. Albert J. Phillips, 
research assistant. 

In naming familiar objects pictured 
in a square, 93 per cent of the right- 
handed naturally worked from left to 
right, in customary fashion, but 88 
per cent of the left-handers did also. 
Similar tests indicated that a left- 
handed child has no more trouble in 
operating his eyes in the usual fashion 
than have his right-handed fellow 
pupils, 

“In the first steps in reading,” says 
Professor Woody, “when a child is 
introduced to the alphabet and its ar- 
rangement into words, saw might as 
well be was, or are era, since the ar- 
rangement of letters is largely a 
matter laid down dogmatically in ad- 
vance by adults, on the basis of adult 
experience and custom. 

“A right-handed child is as likely 
as a left-handed one to perceive 
wrongly these abstract adult symbols. 
The reversal of a word, or letters in a 
word, is a natural response in early 
reading attempts of a normal child, 
and such behavior is not necessarily 
a symptom of special disability, the 
habit usually disappearing with in- 
creased experience in reading. In 
drawing or writing, the left-handed 
individual normally handles his pen or 
pencil in reverse because the right- 
hand grip and operation actually pre- 
vent his seeing a part of what he is 
drawing or writing.” 


- Of 62 graduate assistantships, fel- 
lowships, and trustee scholarships 
which are newly announced as avail- 
able for graduate students in Boston 
University, to be given for the first 
time in 1934-35, several are avail- 
able for students in the field of edu- 
cation. For further information, 
address Prof. Howard M. LeSourd, 
Boston University, Graduate School, 
688 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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New York Schools 
Receive Trees 


Four hundred and _ twenty-fip, 
schools scattered throughout Ne 
York State have availed themselves qj 
the offer made by the New You 
State College of Forestry, Syracuy 
N.Y., to supply a collection of seed. 
ling forest trees. 

Each collection of seedling tr 
consists of fifteen species. The litth 
trees will be used in the classroom, 
and laboratories of the schools. Cg. 
lapsible cardboard containers are sent 
with the trees in which they may ke 
planted. The variety of species ip 
the collection will lend itself to th 
establishment of an aboretum 
the school grounds or planting in th 
school forest if the trees survir 
classroom use. 

Last year a distribution similar 
this was carried out among th 
schools and it attracted the interes 
of students and teachers generally, 
according to Professor Frank 3 
Myers of the college, who says fur. 
ther, “The interest this year is even 
greater than before and certainly 
timely in view of the general nation- 
wide forestry developments and pro- 
gram. With this in mind it is mor 
important than ever that the youth 
of the state learn something of th 
trees which are such an important 
national resource.” 


In connection with National Mv- 
sic Week, May 6-13, it is interesting 
io note that the American Chord 
and Festival Alliance is promoting 3 
worthy movement to codrdinate in 
the United States the scattered and 
unrelated choral groups such as ora 
torio, festival, civic choral societies, 
church choirs, and various racial 
groups. The Alliance plans, through 
Festival Meets, to bring these groups 
to higher standards of performance, 
and it particularly wishes to se 
young people who have sung in high 
school and college groups a 
into community musical life, where 
their enthusiasm will be of the high- 
est value. The headquarters of the 
Alliance are at 362 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


In recognition of the fact that 
many school executives find it im- 
possible to remain away from theif 
duties for the full duration of a reg 
ular summer session, and that other 
educators, this year in particular, att 
not able to remain in Denver during 
a full six-weeks period, the Univer 
sity of Denver is inaugurating * 
Summer School Executives Confer- 
ence, from July 18 to 27. Infor 
mation may be obtained either from 
the office of the Director of the Sum 
mer School, or from Dr. Arnold E 
Joyal, University of Denver, director 
of the conference. 


Arthur Cutts Willard, dean of the 
Engineering College, Universit 
of Illinois, has been chosen pres 
dent of the university. His predece 
sor, Harry Woodburn Chase, resigned 
last year to become chancellor 
New York University. 
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T SEEMS as though the month of 
May offered enough in being just 
herself, that glamorous month 
of the year, without including 

in the folds of her beautiful garment 
some of the most important days that 
are observed in the schoolroom. Such 
does not seem to be the case, however, 
for May has much else in store for us. 


OS) 


AY Day and Child Health Day 
are fast becoming synonymous 
terms, and it does seem as though no 
more appropriate day in the year 
could have been chosen for the con- 
sideration of the importance of 
health. This subject is stressed in the 
schoolroom each month, yet Child 
Health Day isan excellent time to 
make special health teaching a part 
of the regular school work. Health 
education may be brought to the 
community by choosing it as the 
theme of a program to which parents 
are invited, or the subject of a meet- 
ing of a parent-teacher group. 


> 


HE advantage of setting aside a 
ot special day or week to celebrate 
some subject or event lies in the fact 
that it can be dramatized at that time 
and thus be presented more effectively 
than might otherwise be possible. 
National Music Week, celebrated this 
year from May 6 to 13, offers a splen- 
did opportunity for any school to 
demonstrate the value of music in the 
classroom. During a week when the 
nation is urged to become music con- 
scious, one can more easily work to 
make one’s own community like- 
minded. 


os) 
HE second Sunday in May has 
been generally observed as 


Mother’s Day since 1914, when Pres- 
ident Wilson, following a resolution 


PAGE 


by Congress, issued a proclamation to 
that effect. It is most appropriate 
that this day and Child Health Day 
should occur in the same month. 
What one day symbolizes is of neces- 
sity closely related to the other. The 
week before Mother’s Day offers an 
excellent opportunity for a consider- 
ation of the mother’s part in the life 
of the child and for a correlation of 
this theme with the regular school 
work, 


Cw 


BSERVED each year on May 18, 
in commemoration of the first 
international conference for world 
peace, which opened its sessions at 
The Hague on May 18, 1899, World 
Good-Will Day is becoming increas- 
ingly important in the schools. We 
should like to quote again in these 
columns a verse by Ethel Blair Jordan, 
published in the Junior Red Cross 
News: ; 
In hearts too young for enmity 
There lies the way to make men free; 
When children’s friendships are world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 


Let child love child, and strife will cease. 
Disarm the hearts, for that is Peace. 


The verse speaks for itself, offering, 
as it does, definite suggestions useful 
to all teachers. 
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WP eed Decoration Day is 
observed on May 30, or on 
some other day, is not important. 
The fact remains that at this time we 
decorate the graves of soldiers of the 
various wars. Might not this observ- 
ance offer another occasion for the 
placing of even greater stress upon 
the necessity of peace throughout the 
world? 
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HE picture we are looking at 
was painted by an artist who 
was happiest when she could 

show a mother with her child. The 
mother in our picture is busy sewing, 
but she is not too busy to enjoy having 
her little daughter by her side. 

The artist, Mary Cassatt, wanted 
us to feel just how happy these two 
are together. The little girl is per- 
haps thinking about something that 
her mother has told her. Maybe she 
will tell her mother about an idea 
that she has for her doll’s dress, or 
about some butterflies that she chased 
while playing on the lawn. But there 
isno hurry, and it is pleasant now just 
to lean on Mother’s knee. 

A little girl whom I know was 
looking at this picture, and she said, 
“T like it. My mother likes to sew 
too. She makes all of Junior’s suits. 
You know, my mother just loves 


babies.” ‘This little girl thought 
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By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


THE PICTURE 


that the woman in the picture was 
like her mother and she rather imag- 
ined herself to be the little girl. 

This is really a painting of a 
French mother, because Miss Cassatt 
lived most of her life in Paris. 
She makes it tell a beautiful story. 
The mother is important, but it is 
the little girl who looks out at us 
with her beautiful dark eyes. The 
green and light red give a restful 
feeling. The grouping of the 
mother and little girl makes us feel 
a happy, busy quietness. 

Miss Cassatt knew just how to use 
her light colors and her dark colors. 
See how the little girl’s warm brown 
hair is placed against the mother’s 
arm and the soft cloth on which she is 
sewing. See how the green echoes 
through the picture and how care- 
fully the pink and light red and red- 
brown are used next to the green. In 
the garden we see one red flower. 


“YOUNG MOTHER SEWING’ —Manry CASSATT 


Instructor oF ArT, Tower Hi ScHoor, Wi_MIncTON, Detaware 


The artist knew that it would take 
other colors to help make the picture 
interesting. Where the sunlight falls 
on the dress and the garden we see a 
pale yellow, and the blue vase on the 
table makes us realize that there 
is a great deal of blue in the green. 
It is a beautiful Japanese vase and 
the artist has painted it so that there 
is a feeling of strength. It plays an 
important part in the picture. 

Do you see the very strong, sure 
strokes of the artist’s brush as she 
painted the grass and trees and 
flowers? How very tenderly and 
carefully she painted the faces of 
the mother and child. How simply 
she painted the hands. She must 
have made many pictures of people 
and things before she could make a 
picture like this one. We know that 
she worked very hard to see things as 
they are and then to draw them. We 
can try to do the same. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, New York 


QUESTIONS 


Why did Miss Cassatt paint a pic- 
ture like this one? Why did she 
have the little girl looking at us and 
the mother looking at her sewing? 
Do you think that they have been 
talking to each other? 

Do you like the colors? Count 
the different ways the artist has used 
red, green, and blue. What colors 
did she use to make white? 

Did she have to make many 
sketches before she could paint a 
Picture as beautiful as this one? 
Why did she place the mother and 
child at the front? What would 
happen if we took away the vase? 


THE ARTIST 


MERICA looks with great pride at the 
works of Mary Cassatt, though our only 
claim to her is as a citizen of our country. 
In spirit and in style she is French. She was 
born in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, in 1855, 
of a very fine family who settled in Pennsyl- 
vania before 1700. Her ancestry was French 
and Scotch. As a young child, she was taken 
to Paris to live for five years. Upon her re- 
turn to America she soon sought instruction 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine 
Arts. 

Miss Cassatt has described her early en- 
deavors as drawing from plaster casts. She 
felt that no school or master could teach 
painting, regarding that ability as somethin 
which each person must develop for himself, 
though with the assistance of the best mas- 
ters. It does not seem strange that she should 
have sought Paris as a center for art training 
when we learn that her mother was educated 
in France and that her father had leanings 


(Continued on page 71) 


ACTIVITIES 


Play that you are Miss Cassatt, and 
paint a picture of your mother and 
yourself. It will make a lovely 
Mother’s Day gift. 

Can you write a poem about some 
of the things you like to do when you 
are with Mother? Find other pic- 
tures of mothers and children. 

Ask Mother to show you how to 
sew. Perhaps you can help. Mother 
make a simple breakfast set. 

You can make colorful pictures 
of cloth from Mother’s scrap bag. 
Use Father’s old ties. Cut out the 
shapes and sew them to a large piece 
of cloth. Work carefully. 
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DEVELOPING THE ABILITY TO SPEAK AND WRITE 


By W. B. TOWNSEND 


Director or TEACHER TRAINING AND THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ALAMOSA, COLORADO 


ELOW are reprinted daily pro- 

grams for grades one to six 

which appeared in earlier issues 

of this magazine. This article 
is one of a series which describes methods 
of teaching that may be used in such 
programs. 

The skills, instead of being taught in 
a special period, are developed in connec- 
tion with the content experiences. Art, 
reading, and English expression are 
developed along with the social studies, 
and number skills are developed in con- 
nection with the work in science. 

In this article we are concerned with 
developing the skills which are grouped 
under the head of English expression. It 
was the writer’s privilege, while princi- 
pal of the demonstration school in Sacra- 
mento, California, to be chairman of the 
curriculum-revision committee for Ele- 
mentary English. Several parts of this ar- 
ticle will be taken from the course of 
study prepared by that committee. 

We think of English expression as com- 
posed of two elements, oral and written. 
Under oral expression we place structure, 
pronunciation, and enunciation; under 
written expression, structure, spelling, 
and handwriting. 

During the last few years it has been 
generally recognized that an undue pro- 
portion of time has been spent on written 
expression, the ratio being sometimes as 
high as five to one. In recent courses of 


study much more attention is being given 
to oral work. Current opinion seems to 
be well expressed by the following quota- 
tion from the Denver Course of Study: 

“More opportunity should be provided 
for spoken than for written English be- 
cause: 

“People are more often judged by their 
speaking than by their writing. 

“The mistakes made in speaking are 
more frequent and crucial. 

“More people can spell correctly than 
can enunciate well. 

“More people can write well than can 
use the voice pleasantly. 

“Speaking involves more numerous and 
varied skills than writing.” 


OBJECTIVES 


A person must be able not only to 
speak and write, but also to understand 
what others say. These three abilities 
furnish the broad objectives under which 
the various forms of English expression 
are grouped. 

A. The ability to make an effective oral 
presentation of one’s thoughts. 

1. Using conversation in everyday ex- 

perience. 

2. Telling a story, using an appropri- 

ate beginning and ending. 

3. Giving simple directions. 

4. Making an effective presentation 

of one’s thoughts in a discussion. 

§. Talking about interesting events. 


6. Making a report or speech to the 

class. 

7. Using a good speaking voice. 

8. Enunciating well. 

9. Standing with a good posture. 

10. Observing and reacting to an au- 

dience. 

11. Pronouncing words appropriate 

to the age level and using them in 

sentences. 

12. Eliminating common language er- 

rors of this grade. 

13. Enlarging one’s vocabwary. 
B. The ability to comprehend and evalu- 
ate the oral expression of others. 

1. Listening attentively to the oral 

presentation in class. 

2. Criticizing the oral work of others. 

3. Following oral directions of others. 
C. The ability to make an effective writ- 
ten presentation of one’s thoughts. 

1. Writing social letters. 

2. Writing business letters. 

3. Writing stories of one paragraph, 

using the standard form. 

4 Writing about life experiences, using 

complete sentences. 

§. Writing original rhymes and riddles, 

6. Using correct punctuation and 

capitalization. 

7. Attaining the standard for the 

grade in legibility, ease, and skill. 

8. Spelling correctly words which oc- 

cur in written work. 

(Continued on page 75) 
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A Datrr_y ProcrRamM 
FOR GRADES ONE AND [Two 


8:30 to 9:15—Free Play, Work, Conversation. 
checks roll and makes inspection from 9:00 to 9:15.) 
9:15 to 10:30—Reading Activities (chart work and discus- 
sion; work on items from box of silent-reading seatwork 
activities; individual instruction to those having reading 


A Datry ProcrRaM 


(Teacher 


FOR GRADES I HREE TO SIX 


9:00 to 10:00—Science, Arithmetic. 

10:00 to 10:30—Music and Rhythm. 

10:30 to 11:00—Directed Play and Health. 

11:00 to 12:00—Literature Activities (free reading, dramati- 
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difficulties). 
10:30 to 11:00—Health Activities. 


11:00 to 11:45—Literature and Language Activities (hearing, 
telling, and making up poems and stories; dramatizations; 
free reading; memorizing, if desired). 

12:45 to 2:00—Social Studies and Science Activities. (Free 
work period until 1:10; then discussion of plans; construc- 
tion work, with class divided into committees; excursions 
and trips to other rooms.) 

2:00 to 2:40—Reading Activities (making stories for charts, 
free reading, drill for slow readers). 


2:40 to 3:00—Singing and Rhythm. 


1:00 ‘to 2:30—Social Studies. 


2:30 to 3:15—English Expression. (The time may be spent 


3:15 to 4:00—Drill Period for Reading and English Expres- 
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zation, story telling, audience reading, etc.). 

(The time may be spent in 
holding committee meetings, in taking excursions, in refer- 
ence and research work, in construction of maps, in paint- 
ing pictures, etc.) 


in writing up the committee log or individual diaries, in 
writing letters, giving group or individual reports, etc. 
No drill is given in this period.) 
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sion Skills. (Individual and group drill to correct defi- 
ciencies found in social studies and in expression periods. 
Those who do not need drill are allowed to do research.) 
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CHANGING W ASHINGTON 


By JOHN KENMUIR 


F YOU have not been in Washington 
within the last twelve months you 
cannot say that you really know our 
beautiful national capital. Archi- 

tecturally as well as politically Washing- 
ton is a city transformed, and it is still 
changing. Not only has Washington 
been the focus of fresh thinking in mat- 
ters of government, but it has set an ex- 
ample in civic planning which, through 
itt new parks, boulevards, museums, 
churches, monuments, and buildings, 
may serve as a model for the ideal Ameri- 
can city of the future. The thousands of 
visitors attending the convention of the 
National Education Association in 
Washington, June 30 to July 6, will find 
that they have much to see. 





EWING GALLOWAY, N.Y. 


Tue Foicer SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY 


No community in this country, and 
perhaps none abroad with the exception 
of Moscow, has altered its appearance so 
radically and so pleasingly during these 
troubled times as has Washington. Yet 
nothing suggests a “building boom,” with 
its ruthless exploitation of natural re- 
sources. All has been done with careful 
forethought. 

The Washington Plan dates back to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, 
and is essentially the dream of the French 
engineer, Pierre L’Enfant. In the cen- 
tury and a third which has passed since 
L’Enfant and Washington designed an 
ideal capital, the Plan has often been al- 
tered, sometimes seriously manhandled. 
Recent changes have restored the beauty 
and the symmetry of the original design, 
with only enough departures to meet the 
needs of a growing city and nation. 

Temporary wooden buildings and bar- 
racks erected on Government property 
during the World War, and many of the 
slum areas that sprang up following the 
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Civil War, have been 
cleared away. In their 
places rise, or are rising, 
monumental edifices in 
granite, marble, and 
limestone along historic 
Pennsylvania Avenue, 
in the Mall, around the 
great Capitol, and in 
other parts of the city. 

Congress has author- 
ized during the last five 
years a number of build- 
ing projects, half of 
which are now completed, to make 
Washington the world’s most beautiful 
capital. Among these are: Arlington 
Memorial Bridge over the Potomac, a 
monumental approach 
to Arlington Cemetery; 
restoration of the Lee 
or Arlington Mansion; 
completion of the Tomb 
of the Unknown ‘Sol- 
dier; a National Arbo- 
retum; a trunk road to 
Mount Vernon; park- 
ing of the Mall (area 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


between the Capitol 
and the Washington 
Monument); Botanic 


Gardens and a conserv- 
atory near the Capitol; 
a Theodore Roosevelt 
Memorial Park; a river- 
side drive along the Po- 
tomac and extension of 
Rock Creek Park. 

To make things easier for the visiting 
motorist, Washington has secured the co- 
operation of neighboring counties in 
Maryland and Virginia. A trunk road 
(with four lanes) and another highway 
now lead into the capital from Balti- 
more; a three-lane high- 
way comes in from the 
west; and two three- 
lane roads, the Mount 
Vernon Memorial High- 
way (four lanes), and 
another road connect 
Washington with the 
south and the south- 
west. 

If you arrive by rail 
at the Union Station (as 
most visitors do), you 
will notice immediately 
one of the major changes 
in the city. A wide 
swath of parkland now 
extends unbroken from 
the station plaza to the 
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THE WASHINGTON UNION STATION, FROM THE SENATE OFFICE BUILDING 


Capitol itself. Gone are the dingy bar- 
racks and dusty lots of the World War 
period and later; in their stead fountains 
play, and grass, flowers, and trees bright- 
en the city’s doorway. 

Under a part of this gay park, un- 
known to strangers, lies a big garage, 
where members of Congress and officials 
of the Capitol keep their cars. Despite 
its wide streets and many open squares, 
Washington has an acute traffic problem. 
This garage has been hailed as a forerun- 
ner of others that might be’placed under 
parks throughout the city. 

Near the Capitol new landmarks have 
arisen in the place of decrepit apartment 
houses and old dwellings. Flanking the 
huge Library of Congress is the gleam- 
ing white marble home of the United 
States Supreme Court, which will be 
dedicated this fall. South of the Capitol 
a second House Office Building was fin- 
ished last winter. The U-shaped Senate 
Office Building was recently made a 
square by completing its eastern front. 

Back of the Library of Congress glis- 
tens another architectural gem—the 


strikingly modern Folger Library, built 
with private capital to house the world’s 
(Continued on page 69) 
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FOR MAY 


ELOW we give a summary of this sec- 
tion and other material in this issue that 
will be useful to primary teachers. 


(2 


Arithmetic— 

Number games will be found on page 24, 
and in a Help-One-Another Club item, given 
on page 51. 

Cm 


Art and Handcraft— 

The cover picture, miniatures, picture 
study, and Plates I-IV offer lessons in art 
appreciation. For World Good-Will Day draw- 
ings, there is the blackboard decoration on 
page 25; for drawings of flowers, see the arti- 
cles on pages 17, 19, and 20. Suggestions for 
making May Day baskets and Mother’s Day 
cards are found on page 24; and an interest- 
ing handcraft suggestion is on page 22. 


(> 


Elementary Science and Nature Study— 

A study of flowers occurs on page 19. Other 
articles involving nature study are on pages 
17, 20, and 23, together with a short item on 
page 51 and three on page 52. 


OF 


Handwriting— 

A brief item will be found on page 51, and 
Mr. Townsend, in his article on page 14, has 
some suggestions as to how children’s hand- 
writing may be improved. 


> F 


Health and Hygiene— 

On the subject of health are a play, page 
28; a story, page 18; and a song, page 18. 
Correlated material for health study will also 
be found in the unit on this page. 
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Language, Literature, and Reading— 

Mr. Townsend presents “Developing the 
Ability to Speak and Write,” page 14. Lan- 
guage, reading, and literature correlations are 
found on pages 16, 19, 24, and 27. Dealing 
with reading are the seatwork exercises, page 
23; the story, page 18; and an item on page 52. 


(x 


Program Material— 

On page 26 are a flag exercise, a rope dance, 
and verse. Two of the poems are suitable for 
a Mother's Day program. There are two fairy 
songs on page 29, one of which correlates with 
health study. Poems in pantomime are pre- 
sented on page 27, and page 28 has a health 
play. 

> 
Social Studies— 

Family relationships are dealt with in the 
unit on this page, and in Plates I-III; see also 
Plate IV and a good citizenship item appearing 
on page §2. 


> S 


Seatwork— 

Questions and activities are included in the 
picture study, page 13. Seatwork exercises 
will be found on page 23. 


(mw 


Units of Work— 

A social-studies unit on home and school 
life is given on this page, and a unit on the 
study of flowers on page 19. 
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A First-GraDE UNIT 


By ROSELLA McCARROLL 


Supervisor, WittiaM Picken Traintnc ScHooL, Fort Hays Kansas State CoLiece, Hays, Kansas 


HILE this unit of work, a 
study of health, home, 
and school, was suggested 
and worked out by a first- 

grade class on its own initiative, the 
teacher made sure that the objectives of 
primary education were realized. 

It is generally recognized that children 
express themselves most fully in dramatic 
play which represents their own experi- 
ences. On entering the first-grade room 
the children soon discovered that they 
had dolls and tea sets, but no furniture 
with which they could play at house- 
keeping. Through conversation the sug- 
gestion was made that the boys build 
furniture for the playhouse. The sug- 
gestions were carried out by the boys, the 
following pieces of furniture being com- 
pleted: three chairs, a table, a cupboard, 
and a bed. 

The unit of work was then carried to 
completion, in its own natural setting, 
through a dramatization of home and 
school life, composed by the children. 
(Part of the play, as the children pre- 
sented it for a parent-teacher meeting, is 
given at the close of the article. It is not 
meant, of course, to be reproduced word 
for word by other groups. It does serve 
as an indication of the type of dramatic 
material which primary children enjoy.) 


CONSTRUCTING A MOovIE 


During the discussions and develop- 
ment of acts of the play, the children told 
of pictures they had seen which corre- 
lated with the topics under discussion. 
They decided that they would like to dis- 
play these pictures in some way. A 
“Roller-Movie” was suggested and eager- 
ly accepted by the children as a project 
for the free-work period. Magazines were 
procured from home and pictures illus- 
trating health habits, recreational activ- 
ities, home life, and “safety-first” rules 
were cut out. Pictures from the roto- 
gravure section of Sunday papers depict- 
ing things of nation-wide interest, such 
as Commander Byrd’s expedition, were 
also used. After the pictures were se- 
lected, they were mounted on a long roll 
of paper and titles were printed for each. 
Then the roll was ready for display. 


OUTLINE OF UNIT 


I. Activities. 
A. Dramatization. 
B. Class discussion. 
1. Home life. 
a) Foods. 
b) Shelter. 
c) Health habits. 
2. Courtesy habits. 
3. “Safety first” rules. 
4. Types of indoor and outdoor 
play. 
§. Presentation of poems, which led 
to creation of poems by children. 
II. Materials used in working out the 
unit. 
A. Appropriate selections for reading. 
B. Pictures. 
1. Health pictures. 
2. Advertisements depicting recrea- 
tion, from various magazines. 
3. “Safety first” posters. 
4. “Feeding Her Birds,” by Millet. 
§. “London Bridge Is Falling 
Down,” by Fred Monogro. 
C. Music. 
1. “Rustic Dance,” by Howell. 
2. “Narcissus,” by Nevin. 
3. Songs suited to the play. 
D. Poems. 
1. Verses composed by the children. 
2. Poems by various authors (A. A. 
Milne, Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Rose Fyleman, Hilda Conkling). 
E. Dances and games. 
III. What was accomplished by this unit 
of work? 
A. Outcomes in subject matter. 
1. Increased vocabulary. 
2. Ability to make well constructed 
sentences. 
3. Ability to reproduce or create 
stories and verse. 
4. Interest in plays, stories, verse, 
music, and pictures. 
B. Outcomes in attitudes and appre- 
ciations. 
Respecting rights of others. 
Using forms of courtesy. 
Becoming self-reliant. 
Doing one’s part. 
Being orderly. 
(Continued on page 73) 
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LEARNING TO Draw FLOWERS 


By GLADA B. WALKER 


ForMERLY, SUPERVISOR OF ART, PuBLic SCHOOLS, ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 


N THE primary grades I usually 
have the children learn to draw 
flowers at the time when someone 
brings in an especially suitable spec- 

imen. The class is interested in the 
flower, and there is generally a request 
to draw it. 

Before we begin the drawing we learn 
something about the flower. This is 
done in a free discussion period in which 
the different members of the class tell 
all that they can. The teacher also gives 
any information which she thinks will 
be helpful. 

Next we observe’ how the flower looks 
when placed in different positions, facing 
us or turned to the side. We classify the 
colors and observe the shape of the petals. 
The children’s attention is called to the 
way in which the flower grows—whether 
it is proud and arrogant or timid and 
drooping. They take pleasure in discov- 
ering these facts, and enjoy a poem or 
story about the flower. The poem or 
story may be either read or told. 

With the information which the chil- 
dren have acquired as a background, 
they are then ready for the actual draw- 
ing lesson. The pictures are made large, 
and plenty of room is left to indicate the 
fresh air and sunshine necessary for the 
growth of all plants. Each child saves 
the best of his pictures, so that he may 
include them in his flower booklet. 











RT, nature study, read- 
ing, and language com- 
bine in this lesson for grades 
1, 2, and 3 on drawing and 
coloring flowers. 
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Tue Busy Litre SPINACH PLANT 


By GRACE IRENE BENNETT 


SPECIALIST IN PARENT EpucATION, ELIZABETH McCormick MEMORIAL FuND, CH1caco, ILLINOIS 
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HERE was once a very beau- 
tiful garden. Big red apples 
and purple plums grew at 

one end. Poppies and pansies and 
daisies grew in a big bed at the other 
end. There were long rows of vege- 
tables, too. In the very middle of the 
garden grew a little spinach plant. 

Every day Billy and Anne looked 
at the apples and the pansies and rows 
of vegetables. They always looked 
longest at the little Spinach Plant, 
because they thought it was the pret- 
tiest plant in the garden. 

One morning the great round Sun 
peeped over the garden gate. “Good 
morning, little Spinach Plant,” he 
said. “Why are you up so early?” 

“Because,” said the Plant: 

“I want to grow bigger. 
I want to be picked by Billy and 

Anne. 

They will eat my leaves. 

I'll make their cheeks red, 

I'll make their bones strong, 

I'll make them grow taller. 

My leaves must be green for 

Billy and Anne.” 

“Whew!” said the Sun. “What a 
busy fellow you are. Ill help make 
your leaves green.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Sun. I couldn’t 
be green without you.” And the lit- 
tle Spinach Plant spread out its leaves 
in the sunshine. 


Then the little Spinach Plant heard 
the Brown Earth speaking. 

“Good morning, little Plant. Why 
are you sending your roots down so 
far into the ground this morning?” 

“Because,” said the Plant: 

“I want to grow bigger, 

I want to be picked by Billy and 
Anne. 

When they eat my green leaves, 

I'll make their cheeks red, 

I'll make their bones strong, 

I'll make them grow taller. 

My roots must get food for my 
leaves and my stems.” 

“Oh,” said the Brown Earth, “T’ll 
help you. I'll give you all the water 
you need. I'll give you all the food 
you need.” 

“Thank you,” said the little Spin- 
ach Plant. “I need ever so much 
iron and water to-day.” 

Just as the little Spinach Plant 
stopped to rest a bit, Billy and Anne 
came into the garden. “Let’s choose 


a vegetable for dinner,” they said. 
“Which one shall it be?” 

“Take the Spinach,” whispered 
the Sun. “He’s green enough.” 

“Take the Spinach,” whispered the 
Brown Earth. “He’s big enough.” 

“Take me,” whispered the Spinach. 

So they took the Spinach Plant into 
the house and they washed it in a big 
pan of cold water. They washed it 
again, and again, and again, and at 
last it was clean. Then they put it 
in a kettle on the stove. Anne put 
some salt on it, and Billy put the cover 
on the kettle. Very soon the spinach 
was ready to eat. 

Mother had a big serving, because 
she liked it. 

Father had a bigger serving, be- 
cause he was bigger, and liked it. 

Billy and Anne ate, and ate, and 
ate, because they liked spinach. 

The little Spinach Plant was happy, 
because now at last he could make 
Billy and Anne grow. 


A Vegetable Song 


By JOSEPHINE VAN DOLZEN PEASE 
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A Primary UNIT~THE FLOWER SHOW 


By JOSEPHINE DOUGLASS 


Critic TEACHER, PuBLic SCHOOLS, IN CONNECTION WITH New Jersey State NorMat ScHOOL, Jersey Crry, New Jersey 
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HAT could be more 

suitable for spring than 

a garden unit? This one offers 
fine correlation possibilities. 

92 UNIAN IAIN 


I. Objectives. 

A. To develop an appreciation of 

nature. 

B. To show how to plant seeds. 

C. To show how plants grow. 

D. To realize the care plants must 

have. 

E. To find out what the pupils al- 

ready know, and lead them to want to 

know more. 

F. To have them feel the satisfaction 

of creating and take pride in the 

results of their work. 

G. To use materials and tools with in- 

creasing power. 

H. To arouse in the children the de- 

sire: 

1. To see a real flower show. 

2. To make a garden at home. 

3. To make a rock garden in their 

own back yard. 

II. Approaches. 

News of the coming of a flower show 
to Madison Square Garden was posted 
on our bulletin board. (The children 
discussed current events every morning 
and brought to class any articles to be 
read. These articles were posted on the 
bulletin board so that other pupils might 
see or read them.) The wonderful pic- 
tures of the show were an incentive to 
the pupils to give one of their own. In 
the spring term we study “signs of 
spring” and the “planting and care of 
seeds.” The children decided to take 
special care of their plants in order to 
exhibit them at a show. 

III. Development. 

A. Discussion. 

A general discussion arose as to what 
should be done. Everyone had some- 
thing to say. Many ideas were sug- 
gested at once. Everyone wanted his 
plan carried out immediately. At last 
we got some of the suggestions in 
order and decided to make a chart of 
just what was to be done and what 
was to be found out. As new ques- 
tions came up we put them on the list. 

Some of the answers that the chil- 
dren found and listed were: 


We plant seeds in good black soil. 
The seeds come from the plants. 
In the flower the seeds are in the middle. 





A CorNER OF OuR SCHOOLROOM, SHOWING PART OF THE FLOWER EXHIBIT 


In fruit like the apple the seeds are in the 
middle, in the core. 

In the peach the seed is inside the pit. 

Plants need to be watered every day. 

Some plants need a great deal of sun, as 
the bean. Plants like pansies need to grow 
in the shade. 

Plants that are outdoors grow the best. 

The plant is made of the root, the stem, 
the leaf, and the flower. 

The flower is made of the pistil, or cen- 
ter, the stamens, and the petals, connected 
together with one base to the plant. 


The question arose as to how the 
pupils could show those flowers that 
they could not grow themselves. 
They decided that they could make 
them of paper. The flowers they 
chose were: Easter lily, rose, wisteria, 
carnation, poppy, etc. Some of the 
flowers that they were growing they 
made in paper too, such as the sweet 
pea, tulip, and nasturtium. 

B. What to do first. 

The first thing the children did was 
to bring in soil in flowerpots or boxes. 
In these they planted seeds. Some of 
the seeds planted were nasturtium, 
sweet pea, lima bean, and pansy. 
Potatoes (sweet and white) and onion 
and tulip bulbs were planted. Each 
child labeled his pot with his name, 
the date of planting, and what he had 
planted. Those children who could 


not bring a box brought soil and 
planted gardens on the sand table. 


Since the sun shone into the room 
in the afternoon, the children decided 
that the best time to water the plants 
was in the morning. This they did 
each day. Each child kept a record of 
his plant, and during the nature period 
gave his report. 

C. What to make. 

The pupils made a list of the va- 
rious things they could make in con- 
nection with the project; and as they 
made them they checked them off the 
chart. Some of the things suggested 
were: paper flowers, flower booklet, 
scene on sand table, class book, class 
chart of flowers, and a trellis. 

D. Arranging the sand table. 

The class discussed how to arrange 
a scene on the sand table. They de- 
cided on one in which a farmhouse 
should be in the middle, with a field 
of grass on one side and, on the other, 
individual gardens. In front of the 
house the children made a miniature 
rock garden. One child decided that 
a stream should be near the house. 
To get to his field of hay the farmer 
would need a bridge, so that child 
brought in a bridge. Another child 
thought that the cattle might stray 
up to the house unless it had a fence 
around it, so he brought in the fence. 
A little girl dressed two small dolls and 
put them near the house. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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ARRANGING FLOWERS 


By JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor OF Art, UNiverstry ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


TT AT fun it is to arrange 
flowers for the schoolroom 
or for the table at home. 
In the large picture I have 

shown Nancy and Jack, arranging tulips. 
They know that flowers look more beau- 
tiful when they are not crowded. 

There are two vases that the children 


Pink roses 


look lovely in it. So do yellow tulips, 
marigolds, iris, and in fact almost all 
flowers. The children’s other favorite 
vase is a sort of grayish tan. Such a color 
is called a neutral. Every color seems 
beautiful in that vase. 

Flower shapes make lovely designs. I 
have shown a row of them on this page. 
The two little squares are suggestions for 


clay tiles. You will enjoy making an 
original flower design for a tile. Most 
children like to draw portraits. On this 
page is one portrait of a girl holding 
flowers. 

Artists like to paint pictures of vases 
of flowers on tables. You will like doing 
this, too. The more one draws flowers, 
the more one enjoys it. 
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MAKING PICTURES WITH NEEDLE AND THREAD 


By EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Instructor or Aart, Tower Hitt ScHoor, WuamincTton, DeLaware 


EVERAL little girls sat together 
busily at work making pictures on 
cloth by using bright-colored 
threads or small pieces of cloth 

applied to a large square of cloth. Near 
by sat a boy making a picture in net by 
weaving white thread in and out among 
the little holes. In another part of the 
room other children were painting or 
drawing pictures, but for all of them it 
was their art class. Making pictures with 
needle and thread was just as important 
as making them with brush or pencil, and 
the children who were doing it thought it 
was an even better way. 

This group of children belonged to 
Professor Cizek’s juvenile art class in 
Vienna, Austria. As I watched them, I 
was impressed with the joy and the ease 
with which they went about their work. 
It was a self-directed lesson except for 
the help they got now and then with 
their materials. The little boy was hav- 
ing just as much fun as the little girls. 
He was doing a piece of work which in- 
trigued him, because he was inventing 
different kinds of stitches to produce the 
textures he wanted. A house, a tree, a 
flower must each be made differently. 

None of the children was hurrying 
through his work. Instead, all were 
thinking out their problems as they went, 
creating all the time with line and shape 
and color. I might use the word “play- 
ing” in its largest sense, connoting a 
growing, constructive joy, to describe the 
spirit of the children’s work. 


DEVELOPING THE CREATIVE IMPULSE 


As I watched the group, I was re- 
minded of other children I had seen learn- 
ing how to embroider or to sew. They 
Were sitting not in a class, but by their 
mother’s side. Sometimes the children 
were creating their designs, sometimes 
they were following another’s idea. In 
either case, there were growth in manual 
skill and the realization of being able to 
construct something out of materials 
which could be used. Mothers and teach- 
ers have realized that the needle and 
thread can help develop a child’s creative 
ability if the tools are the right size and 
the materials are simple, so as not to pre- 
sent problems in themselves. 

There are children who are timid about 
using brushes and paint, and are unsuc- 
cessful with a pencil, but who find a defi- 
nite release for their creative impulses 
through the use of cloth and threads. It 
is for these children especially that I tell 
about the girls and boys whom I saw at 


Professor Cizek’s. They were thorough- 
ly mastering the art of making pictures 
with needle and thread, and were doing it 
because it interested them, because their 


ideas grew right from under their very 
needles. 


AROUSING INTEREST 
IN NEEDLE-AND-THREAD PiIcTURES 


Observing the children, I naturally 
wondered how the interest had been 
aroused. Why had they turned to this 
medium? Was it suggested by the teach- 





Tapestry or Cotorep Yarns on DisHCcLoTHs 


er or did the children discover it? I was 
told that after the war there was no 
money with which to buy art materials, 
but the interest in Professor Cizek’s class 
was so great that friends sent in whatever 
materials they had. 

The children had been making beau- 
tiful designs and pictures with colored 
papers, for cut-paper work is highly de- 
veloped among the people of Central 
Europe. After it became difficult to get 
paper, friends wondered whether colored 
cloth would not do as well. There were 
many contributions, and soon the box of 
colored cloth grew to great proportions, 
It did not stay that way for long. The 
children found the greatest pleasure in 
making pictures with the gay colors by 
sewing them to a piece of coarse linen. 
In principle it was the same as cut-paper 
work, with needle and thread taking the 
place of paste. 

These children had no feeling of sub- 
stitution, for Austria is a needle-minded 
country. For generations the people have 
found creative expression in this way. 
There was no feeling that it is “sissy” to 
sew. Did not the museums and the 
churches hold treasures made with nee- 


dles and thread? 


INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


This had been the children’s back- 
ground. But just how did they start 
their individual problems? The group 
that I had seen at work was well along 
with the designing. Then I noticed that 
a little girl of eight or nine years was 
showing her finished picture to Professor 
Staudick, who said, “Yes, I will get you a 
piece of cloth.” 

The child had painted her picture and 
then decided that it would be very fine if 
she could make it again in colored woolen 
threads on cloth. A piece of cloth was 
brought and cut a little larger than the 
picture. On this the picture was traced. 
In order to make the work easier, the 
cloth was laced to a wooden frame by 
means of a large overcasting stitch. This 
made the cloth tight. While working on 
the cloth the little girl held the frame 
with the lower edge on her lap and the 
top against the table. She used a large 
darning needle and selected the soft wor- 
sted threads that best matched her col- 
ors. All this called for some help on the 
part of the teacher, but the little girl 
worked out the stitches for herself. 

When I saw her in class several days 
later, she was very happy over the way she 

(Continued on page 80) 
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PRIMARY SEATWORK EXERCISES 


By LOUISE GEDDINGS CARSON 


TeacHer, First Grape, BEAUFORT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, BEAUFORT, SouTH CAROLINA 














Answer these questions. 


What is your name? 

How old are you? 

. Where do you live? 

Where do you go to school? 

What grade are you in? 

What is your teacher’s name? 

How many sisters have you? 

How many brothers have you? 
Who works to make money for you? 
Who takes care of you at home? 
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Answer these questions with Yes or No. 


Can a rabbit climb a tree? 

Can a barn fly? 

Do you like to eat candy? 

Can a bird make a nest? 

Can a cow bark? 

Can you run and jump? 

Can a cat read a book? 

Can a horse talk? 

Can a pig sing? 

Can boys and girls go to school? 
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Copy the right answer to each question. 


1. What does a rabbit do? 
It sings. 
It hops. 
It talks. 


2. What does a kitten do? 
It runs. 
It hops. 
It flies. 


3. What does a bird do? 
It reads. 
It plays ball. 
It flies. 


4. What does a cow do? 
She plays tag. 
She gives milk. 
She climbs trees. 


5. What does a horse do? 
A horse plows. 
A horse sings. 
A horse makes a nest. 


Copy the names of things that grow, and 


draw a picture of each one by its name. 


a flower an apple 
a house a boy 

a tree a nut 

a wagon a table 
a barn a fish 

a road a ball 








Number your paper from 1 to 6. From the 


list of words at the end, copy the word which 
makes each sentence true. 


num Hw ND — 


. I hear with my 

. I smell with my —. 
. I see with my __.. 

. I walk with my —. 

. I read with my —....... 
. I write with my —__. 


eyes ears voice hands 
mouth feet nose 
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A Simple Paper Basket 
By Gene Abraham 


= often tire of the pasted 
basket and the tied basket. The 
small drawing below shows a serviceable 
and attractive container fitted together 
by dovetailing. The finished basket is 
substantial enough to hold flowers for 
May Day. With a small paper cup in- 
side, it may be used for candies, nuts, or 
other articles suited to 
the occasion. A dia- 
gram for the basket is 
given at the bottom of 
the page. 

To make the basket, 
a strip of colored con- 
struction paper 4 by 12 
inches is used. The 
drawing shows that an 
ellipse is first sketched 
in the center of the 
paper, for the sides of 
the basket; a circle 
within the ellipse, for the bottom; and 
two long oblongs, for the handle. Cut 
as shown, leaving the bottom and sides 
attached for about ¥% of an inch. The 
inner circumference of the ellipse should 
be equal to the circumference of the 
circular section that forms the bottom, 
plus an allowance for lapping. 

Make slits halfway across the end of 
each section of the ellipse, beginning the 
slit at the outer edge of one section and 
the inner edge of the other. Be careful 
to cut exactly halfway across. Make 
similar slits on the ends of the handle. 
Crease the sides where they join the bot- 
tom and dovetail the ends together. Fold 
up the two ends of the handle and dove- 
tail them. 

The basket may be made any size de- 
sired. Ornamental units may be placed 
on the sides and handle, according to the 
use or season for which it is intended. 
However, in an attractive color, the bas- 
ket really needs no decoration. 





Number Work Games 
By Marjorie M. Williams 
_ following games are useful in 


arousing the children’s interest in 
number work. 
I. Counting. 

Draw a picture of a mountain, and 
then see who can climb to the summit. 
Draw a path up the mountain with 
markers indicating the distance. Let 
one child count the markers to see 
whether he can reach the top without 
getting lost. For example, if the mark- 
ers are two rods apart, the child will 
count by 2’s until he reaches the last 
marker at the summit. The children may 
ski down the mountain, to see who can 
reach the bottom without falling. Each 
mistake in counting represents a tumble 
down the mountain. 

An interesting and simple counting 
game may be played as follows. Choose 
one child to be leader. Have the others 
put their heads on their desks. The 
leader tiptoes around the room, stops at 
the desk of a pupil, and says, “I am 
knocking by 5’s,” or whatever number 
he chooses to count by. Then he knocks 
slowly and evenly as many times as he 
wishes, being careful not to exceed the 
limit for that particular number. When 
he finishes, the child at whose desk he 
knocked says, “Come in, 50.” If 50 is the 
correct number, the leader says, “Yes, I 
may come in.” If the number is incor- 
rect, he answers, “No, I may not come 
in. I knocked 55.” He then chooses 
another desk and knocks a different 
number. When a child gets the correct 
number, he becomes the new leader and 
the old leader takes the seat thus vacated. 
II. Flash cards. 

The “train” game appeals greatly to 
children. The flash cards representing 
the train are placed along the blackboard 
ledge. The children choose the place to 
which they wish the train to go. This 
name is written at the end of the row of 
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Find the Answers 


~ How may a study of flowers be 
motivated? (See pp. 17; 19) 
How can a play written by the 
children help in the development 
of a unit of work? (See p.16) 


Is sewing a good medium for 
primary handcraft? (See p. 22) 


What is an attractive way of 
presenting the value of vegetables 
in the diet? (See p. 18) 

How may children’s handwrit- 
ing be improved? (See p. 14) 

What may pupils be taught about 
arranging flowers?. (See p. 20) 
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cards. One pupil is chosen as the en- 
gineer. He in turn chooses a fireman. 
They start at the beginning of the flash 
cards and say the answers in order as fast 
as they can go. The teacher times them. 
If they finish, their names and the speed 
that they made on their “run” are listed 
on the blackboard. If they make a mis- 
take, the train must stop, and another 
engineer and fireman start out. 

Ill. Roman numerals. 

A game using only a pack of Roman 
numeral cards may be played as follows. 
One child writes any arabic numeral he 
wishes on the blackboard. The child 
having the corresponding Roman nu- 
meral card places his card on the black- 
board ledge under the number. He in 
turn writes another arabic number on 
the blackboard, and the game proceeds. 


A Mother’s Day Booklet 
By Hazel Boring 


HY not have the children copy a 
poem for Mother in a little book- 
let that they have made themselves? 
The work on this gift will combine les- 
sons in both art and literature. The 
younger children can decorate the book- 
lets with wax crayons, making small 
landscapes to be pasted on the front or 
using only a simple border. Older chil- 
dren can make something more elabo- 
rate; those who have originality can 
design their own borders. 
Poems suitable for such a booklet are 
the following: 
“A Boy’s Mother,” by James Whit- 
comb Riley. 
“Child and Mother,” by Eugene Field. 
“My Mamma,” by Abbie Farwell 
Brown, in A Pocketful of Posies. 
“My Mother” (selected stanzas), by 
Jane Taylor. 
“Our Mother,” author unknown, in 
Pinafore Palace, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
and Nora Archibald Smith. 
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BLACKBOARD DECORATIONS FOR MAy 


By RALPH AVERY 


| GOODWILL DAY | 
1 MAY 18 





Note: As blackboard decorations, these are prepared solely for the teacher’s use. In making 
the enlargements it will be helpful to divide the pictures into squares, and draw the 
same number of squares on the blackboard in the desired size. Then sketch each 


drawing in the same relation to construction lines as in the small drawing. 
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Flags 
By Josephine van Dolzen Pease 


An Exercise ror Six CHILDREN 


Each of the first six stanzas is recited 
by a different child, carrying a flag. 
(See descriptions in next column.) The 
last two stanzas are recited by all. 


Our flag is red 
And white and blue, 


But a different flag 
Has Lo Chin Chu. 


The flags of Turkey 
Lovely are 

With crescent moon 
And lonely star. 


A little child 
Of Germany 
Salutes a flag 
That is fair to see, 


And the English children 
Like to tell 

Of the Union Jack 

They love so well. 


In far Japan, 
Her shining sun 


The children honor, 


Every one, 


While the Siamese children 
All salaam 

To the colorful banner 

Of dear Siam. 


And though perhaps 
We find them queer, 
Those flags that others 
Hold so dear, 


They float upon 

The selfsame air 

With the selfsame pride 
And the selfsame care. 
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PRIMARY PROGRAM 
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China—red flag, white sun in center 
of blue field in upper left corner. 
Turkey—red flag, white star at left 
center and white crescent at right center. 
Japan—white flag, red circle in center. 
Siam—Longitudinal stripes of red, 
white, blue, white, red, in order named. 
Blue stripe is twice as wide as others. 


Japanese Rope Dance 
By May Landers Adams 
This dance developed from the chil- 


dren’s interest in a portfolio from Japan, 
received through the Junior Red Cross. 
The boys’ costumes were improvised 
from bathrobes fastened in the back, tied 
with narrow cords, while the girls wore 
kimonos with sashes, and dolls strapped 
to their backs. Each child carried a 
skipping rope. The dance was given in 
the Japanese gardens in one of the parks, 
while the iris was in bloom. Later, the 
girls gave the dance on Play Day. They 
wore white dresses. Their ropes were 
wrapped with colored cambric, to which 
paper flowers were fastened. 

The music used was the theme for 
skipping, from “Rhythms for Children,” 
Victor Record No. 20736-A. Any 
music having skipping rhythm would be 
suitable. 


The Dance 


Formation: Partners in single circle, 
facing each other, ropes swinging for- 
ward. Step used throughout: Skip- 
ping step—hop on right foot, slide; hop 
on left foot, slide. 


Part 1— 
Measures 1-2: Partners stand in 
place. Hop, face to face. 








Measure 3: 
ing in place. 
Measures 4-5: Back to back. 
Measure 6: Half turn outward, moy- 
ing in place. 
Measures 7-8: 
Part 2— 
Measures 9-10: Partners 
places, passing right shoulders. 
Measures 11-12: Complete turn in 
place. 
Measures 13-14: Return to original 
positions, passing right shoulders. 
Measure 15: Half turn inward. 
Measure 16: Face to face. 
Repeat from beginning. 


Half turn outward, moy- 


Face to face. 


change 


Explaining It to Dolly 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I’ve tried my very best to be 
As good to you, dear dolly, 
As Mother dear has been 
To Bud and me and Polly— 


But if I have not measured up 
In one way or another, 
You must remember it’s quite hard 


To be as good as Mother. 
Making Maps 


By Elaine V. Emans 


I love to draw maps! 


I think it’s great fun— 


Making the boundaries, 
And then, one by one, 
Putting in railroads, 
And each river bend, 


And the tiny towns 
Where little roads end. 


I draw in mountains, 

And often a lake, 

And I’ve even had 

Long bridges to make! 

I like to do highways, 

And when they are drawn 
I dream that they take me 
Where I’ve never gone. 


Red Carnations 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


I have a red carnation, 
It is very bright and gay, 
I wear it for my mother 
For this is Mother’s Day. 


The flower says I love her, 
For she is kind and true. 
If I can grow up like her 
I shall be glad, won’t you? 
PRIMARY PROGRAM NUMBERS ARE GIVEN ON 


PAGES 26, 27, 28, AND 29. AN ADDITIONAL 
PRIMARY SONG APPEARS ON PAGE 18. 
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MATERIAL FOR MAy 





Poems in Pantomime 
By Kathleen Carmichael Dietz 


AN EXERCISE FOR GRADE 3 OR 4 


ge some time Minnequa School had 
been deep in a poetry project worked 
out between the library and the art room. 
Each child found a poem in the library 
and learned it. Then in the art room he 
drew an original illustration for it. The 
enthusiasm over this project furnished an 
inspiration for our Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation program when it was the third- 
grade children’s turn to entertain. 

Twelve poems were given in panto- 
mime. These were divided into two 
groups in order to facilitate stage setting. 
There were five indoor scenes and seven 
outdoor. Each poem was spoken by a 
different pupil, who stood at one side of 
the stage facing the audience, apparently 
unconscious of the dramatization. 

The stage had a dark blue back drop. 
For the first group, the stage was set with 
a fireplace, a small cupboard having glass 
doors, a miniature dining table and 
chairs, a rocking chair, and some toys. 

The first poem was “Tea Time,” by 
Grace Noll Crowell. The curtain opened 
on a mother who sat rocking and sewing, 
and several children who were playing 
before the fireplace. This poem was very 
easy to act—folding work away, tying 
on an apron, setting the table with real 
dishes, bringing in quivering jelly, and 
finally the family’s gathering around for 
tea. (Red art paper with the base glued 
to a dish was used for the jelly.) 

“The Cupboard,” by Walter de la 
Mare, was given next. There were a jar 
of lollipops and a plate of cookies in the 
cupboard. The little girl who received 
them actually sat on “Grandma’s slip- 
pery knee.” 

“Animal Crackers,” by Christopher 
Morley, gave one boy a chance to show 
his nice table manners as he sat eating 
animal crackers and drinking cocoa. 


“RaIN IN THE NicHT” 











“THe ELF AND THE DorMouUsE” 


(Real loilipops, cookies, animal crack- 
ers, and cocoa are effective to use, if one 
is certain that there will be no actually 
hungry children in the audience.) 

“Boots,” by Leroy Jackson, was recited 
by a curly-headed little boy with mis- 
chief in his eyes. How he strode across 
the stage when he “walked from here to 
China”! 

“The Barber’s,” another poem by 
Walter de la Mare, was especially pleas- 
ing to the audience, since the barber had 
a pair of shears which he manipulated 
skillfully enough to produce a very audi- 
ble “snip-snap and snick-a-snack.” The 
customer was consulted as to her prefer- 
ence for “bear’s grease or bay rum.” She 
paid him from her purse and “shin-shan- 
shinnied” out with a joyous little skip. 

For the outdoor poems the stage was 
cleared, and then reset. We used grow- 
ing plants, a low box “planted” with 
large pansies painted on cardboard, and 
stars of gold paper on the back drop. 

A chimney was necessary for the first 
poem of this group, “Fairies and Chim- 
neys,” by Rose Fyleman. For the chim- 





ney a heavy wooden box, whose sides 
were covered with red brick crépe paper, 
was utilized. Four fairies sat in the chim- 
ney, arms across one another’s shoulders, 
taking care that they did not crush the 
wings of silver, rose, and blue. They 
swayed back and forth while they were 
“singing all together and warming up 
their toes.” The flowers were not used in 
this setting, but the gold stars were. 

“Frilly Tilly,” by Leroy Jackson, was 
recited by a little girl with curls, wearing 
a “fluffy, ruffly dress.” 

“Rain in the Night,” by Amelia 
Josephine Burr, was the inspiration for 
an experiment in presenting Boots, a very 
lively black and white kitten. A bait of 
salmon enticed him to remain on the 
stage to lick the fish off his paws— 
“washing his little dirty feet.” 

“Have You Watched the Fairies?” by 
Rose Fyleman, was acted by fairies who 
“dried their wings,” and “danced to little 
fairy tunes.” Because the fairies must 
“dash off behind the stars,” the gold stars 
were used on the back drop. 

In “Baby Seed Song,” by Edith Nesbit, 
the curtain opened on two little boys in 
brown suits of paper cambric. ‘They 
were kneeling in tight little balls, heads 
down, salaam fashion. As the poem was ‘ 
given, they slowly “grew” until, at the 
last, they were up, and one was holding 
a sunflower and the other a poppy. 

“The Elf and the Dormouse,” by 
Oliver Herford, called for a large toad- 
stool, which was made of mounting board 
and colored with crayon. The elf wore 
a tight-fitting costume of bright red, and 
the dormouse a black one which had a 
cardboard tail about a yard long. 

“The Moon’s the North Wind's 
Cooky,” by Vachel Lindsay, was our last 
number. While a small boy in the fore- 
ground “ate” an immense yellow card- 
board cooky, a second boy at back of 
stage, in baker’s cap and apron, sifted 
flour and “kneaded a crisp, new moon.” 

Children’s love of costumes, of drama- 
tizing, and of poetry all combined to 
make the presentation of poems in panto- 
mime a happy occasion. 

(Continued on page 67) 
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The Road to Health 


By Juanita Cunningham 


A Heattu Pray ror Grapes 1, 2, AND 3 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


QUEEN NATURE—Wears a purple robe 
and a crown, and carries a wand. 

\ In the first act they are 
dressed in ragged, un- 
tidy clothing. In the 
second, they are clean 
and neat. 

MR. SLEEP—Wears a gray suit; carries 
a bag of sand. 

sik FOOD—Dressed as a cook, wearing a 
white apron and tall white cap. 

MILK—Represented by a very large 
milk bottle cut from beaver board, 
painted white; carried by a small child 
who is almost concealed by it. 

FRUITS—-I wo or more fruits, such as 
apples, oranges, pears, prunes, grapes, 
bananas, or peaches, are cut from heavy 
cardboard and painted. These are car- 
. ried by small children who are almost 
concealed by them. 

VEGETABLES—I wo or more vegetables, 
such as lettuce, tomatoes, carrots, green 
beans, potatoes, or pumpkins are cut 
from heavy cardboard and painted. 
These are carried by small children who 
are almost concealed by them. 

MISS CLEANLINESS—A tall girl dressed 
entirely in white. 

BASIN, TOWEL, AND SOAP BEARER— 
Small boy or girl dressed in white and 
carrying a basin, towel, and soap. 

TOOTH PASTE AND TOOTHBRUSH 
BEARER—Small boy or girl who carries a 
toothbrush and tube of paste; may be 
dressed in white or in school clothes. 


SMALL BOY 
SMALL GIRL 
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COMB, BRUSH, AND MIRROR BEARER— 
Small boy or girl, dressed in white or in 
school clothes, and carrying a comb, 
brush, and mirror. 

HANDKERCHIEF AND NAIL FILE BEAR- 
ER—Small boy or girl who is dressed. in 
white and carries a nail file and several 
handkerchiefs. 

MR. WIND—Boy wearing cloak or cape 
which he can keep in motion. 

MIss PLAY—Girl carrying hoop or ball. 

MR. WORK—Boy with a book and a 
hoe, or any two other articles symboliz- 
ing mental and physical work. 

LORD SUN—A very large yellow circle, 
cut from heavy cardboard, upon which 
a smiling face has been drawn. This is 
carried by a small child who is almost 


concealed behind it. 


SETTING 


It will be most effective if the stage 
can be arranged to appear as an outdoor 
scene. A sign bearing the words, “Road 
to Health,” with an arrow pointing to 
the right, should be placed at the right 
exit of the stage. 


Act I 


(Enter Small Boy and Small Girl from 
left of stage, holding hands. At center 
stage they meet Queen Nature.) 

SMALL BOY—Dear lady, can you help 
us to find our way back to our home in 
Happy Town? My little sister and I have 
lost our way. 

QUEEN NATURE—Yes, dear children. 
I am Queen Nature. To get back to 
Happy Town you must travel the Road 
to Health. I shall call my helpers. They 
will be able and willing to guide you on 
the Road to Health. 

















Tue Frnat Scene, SHowmnc THE Costumes oF ALL THE CHARACTERS 











Fe i Fe UF 


(Queen Nature waves her wand. Mr. 
Sleep enters. He bows before Queen 
Nature.) 

QUEEN NATURE—Mr. Sleep, will you 
kindly guide these children on the Road 
to Health? 

MR. SLEEP—Yes, follow me, dear chil- 
dren. Our first stop on the Road to 
Health is at Sleepy Inn. There you may 
take a bath, put on clean night clothes, 
and sleep in a clean bed until Lord Sun 
comes peeping into your window. 

(Mr. Sleep crosses stage, scattering 
sand from his sand bag, and leaves stage 
at right exit.) 

(Queen Nature waves her wand. Sir 
Food enters, followed by Milk, Fruits, 
and Vegetables. Sir Food bows before 
Queen Nature.) 

QUEEN NATURE—Sir Food, will you 
kindly guide these children on the Road 
to Health? 

sIR Foop—Yes, follow me, dear chil- 
dren. At the Health Inn on the Road to 
Health I will serve you regularly, three 
times daily, with milk, fruits, vegetables, 
and other healthful foods. : 

(Sir Food, Milk, Fruits, and Vegetables 
cross the stage and leaue at right exit.) 

(Queen Nature waves her wand again. 
Miss Cleanliness enters, followed by 
Basin, Towel, and Soap Bearer; Tooth- 
brush and Tooth Paste Bearer; Comb, 
Brush, and Mirror Bearer; Handkerchief 
and Nail File Bearer. Miss Cleanliness 
bows before Queen Nature.) 

QUEEN NATURE—Miiss Cleanliness, will 
you please guide these lost children on 
the Road to Health? 

MISS CLEANLINESS—Yes, follow me, 
dear children. All who travel the Road 
to Health must be clean and tidy. 

(Miss Cleanliness and her helpers cross 
stage and leave at right exit.) 

(Queen Nature waves her wand. Mr. 
Wind enters. His cloak is “blowing” 
about him. His cheeks are puffed with 
wind. He appears to be blowing air from 
his mouth, and may make a sound similar 
to wind blowing as he enters. He bows 
before Queen Nature.) 

QUEEN NATURE—Mr. Wind, will you 
be so kind as to guide these children on 
the Road to Health? 

MR. WIND—Yes, follow me, dear chil- 
dren. Fill your lungs with air, and ride 
a fresh breeze with me on the Road to 
Health. 

(Mr. Wind crosses stage. His cloak is 
still “blowing” about him, and he seems 
to be blowing great puffs of wind from 
his cheeks. He leaves stage at right exit.) 

(Queen Nature waves her wand. Miss 
Play enters, and bows.) 

(Continued on page 68) 
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A Fairy May BASKET 


By THEDA PEARSON HEDDEN 





will 


1 on Bas - ket on my door knob On the first of May, Think the fair-ies left it For me there to - day, 


Milk to make me strong -er, Fruit for ros - y cheeks, Veg’ - ta - bles for dim - ples, Ce - re - als from wheat, 
me, 


Road 
cross 


Mr. 
ing” 
with 
from 
milar 


bows 
Filled with mag-ic pres - ents— Gifts, the fair- y kind— I'll lift the lid and look with-in To see what | shall find. 


you Eggs laid by aban-tamhen In a nest of hay— The gifts of health and hap-pi-ness The fair-ies bring to - day. 





from OTHER ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE Primary GRADES WILL BE FOUND ON THE THREE PRECEDING 
xit.) PAGES. PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR THE MIDDLE AND Upper GRADES APPEARS ON PAGES 46-49. 
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FOR MAY 


IE material given below is a summary of 
this section and of other current material 
for the middle and upper grades. 


Cm 


Arithmetic and Spelling— 

On page 32 is an arithmetic drill game; and 
there are arithmetic correlations in the unit on 
this page. A short article on spelling appears 
on page S51. 


> 


Art and Handcraft— 

Art appreciation material is to be found in 
the cover, picture study, and Plates I-IV. 
Art and handcraft suggestions include the 
blackboard decorations, page 25; making paper 
dolls, page 31; and silhouettes, page 32. 


(mw 


Elementary Science and Nature Study— 

Appropriate to the season is the unit on 
this page. Other nature study material in- 
cludes an item on testing soil fertility and 
one on a field trip, page 51; and three items 
on page 52. 


(sw 


Handwriting— 
Mr. Townsend's article includes a discussion 
of improving pupils’ handwriting. 


( 


Health, Hygiene, and Physical Education— 

The health play on page 46 may be used in 
connection with Child Health Day, as may the 
health tests on page 45. The teacher’s diet in 
relation to her health is discussed on page 56. 
Songs on pages 29 and 47 correlate with 
health and safety respectively. 


(2) 


Language and Literature— 

Conjunctions and interjections are discussed 
this month in Mrs. Kenny’s final grammar les- 
son. The article on page 14 and two items 
on page 51 also give help in teaching lan- 
guage, and the unit on this page offers oppor- 
tunity for literature correlations. 


( 


Program Material— 

On pages 46, 47, 48, and 49 are two plays, 
two songs, and seasonal verse. Also suitable 
for May entertainment are a musical program 
on page 32, a song on page 29, a play on page 
28, and pantomime suggestions on page 27. 


iO CP 


Social Studies— 

For history there are the concluding stories 
about the presidents on page 35, a test on page 
36, an item on page $2, a play on page 49, 
and the calendar. A test on government ap- 
pears on page 36, and a civics item on page 
$2. There are two geography items on page 
$i, and page 31 correlates with geography. 
Plates V-VIII show United States scenes. Mr. 
Boutwell’s article on the T.V.A., and an arti- 
cle on the city of Washington, will interest 
history and geography classes. 


( 


Test Material and Units of Work— 

Tests on civics and American history are 
given on page 36; tests on health and music, 
page 45; and lesson sheets on grammar, page 
$0. The gardening unit on this page is for 
middle and upper grades. 
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A GARDENING UNIT 


By PEARLE PRANTE BURGESON 


TEACHER, SIXTH AND SEVENTH Grapes, Park ScHOoL, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


ARDENING,” says Angelo Patri, 

“should be a part of the edu- 

cation of every child. 

Every human being has a crav- 
ing to be a creator. Each of us feels he 
must make this world a little bit better, 
or at least a bit different, than it was be- 
fore he found it. The garden is about as 
good a place for a child to start his crea- 
tive work as can be found.” 

The unit described here was worked 
out in a class composed of a sixth and a 
seventh grade. The outline is merely 
suggestive, and is subject to change in 
order to meet the situation in various 
communities. The children were allowed 
to make decisions and assume all respon- 
sibility. Many opportunities were given 
for making choices. The pupils collected 
all materials and conducted their own 
club meetings. The teacher acted as 
counselor. This unit increased ability in 
all skills, developed desirable attitudes, 
and fixed correct patterns of conduct. 
I. Objectives. 

A. To teach children how to have a 

successful garden. 

B. To teach children the names and 

habits of our common vegetables and 

flowers. 

C. To interest children in plant life 

and its importance to mankind. 

D. To provide a chance for whole- 

some physical exercise. 

E. To give an opportunity to know 

the joy of creative self-expression. 

F. To develop an appreciation of the 

richness and beauty of the plant world. 

G. To give the satisfaction that comes 

from causing things to grow. . 

H. To create a pride in neat, well- 

kept home surroundings. 

I. To promote habits of responsibility, 

patience, perseverance, co-operation, 

and tenderness for helpless things. 

J. To give an understanding of what 

ownership means. 

K. To make suggestions that will help 

in the choice of a vocation. 

L. To demonstrate a profitable and 

pleasurable use of leisure time. 
II. Suggested approaches. 

A. Arrange beautifully colored pic- 

tures of gardens on the bulletin board. 


B. Visit a neighborhood florist’s green- 
house and gardens. 
C. Supply the reading table with seed 


catalogues and magazines on garden- 


ing. 
D. Display on the work table a variety 
of fresh vegetables and flowers. 


Ill. Possible activities. 


A. Make gardens. If space is not avail- 
able for school gardens, each child can 
make a garden in his own back yard, 
or perhaps some friendly neighbor will 
give permission to use a vacant lot. It 
is important that each have a plot -of 
ground, no matter how small, for the 
care of which he alone is responsible. 
1. Note the kind of soil the plot 
contains, and the amount of sun and 
shade. 
2. Decide by study of magazines 
and catalogues, and by consultation 
with the counselor, what kind of 
plants will thrive best in each par- 
ticular situation. 
3. Make a scaled drawing of the 
garden plot. 
4. Sharpen tools. 
§. Prepare the soil and plant the 
seed. 
B. Join the Junior Garden Club of 
America. 
C. Present an auditorium period de- 
voted to gardening. 
1. Write a play on gardening to be 
given for the parents and the chil- 
dren from other rooms. 
2. Make stage properties—garden 
fence, bird bath, and bird houses. 
3. Make background for stage, us- 
ing panels of white wrapping paper. 
On these draw and color with col- 
ored chalk, or paint, a tree, holly- 
hocks, and so on. 
4. Write and send invitations to the 
program. 
D. Prepare art work for an exhibit, in 
connection with this subject. 
1. Make flower stakes. 
2. Make a quilt, the blocks deco- 
rated with flower pictures, designed 
and embroidered by children. 
3. Make a kneeling pad of oilcloth 
stuffed with moss. 
(Continued on page 65) 
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DRAWING CHILDREN OF OTHER LANDS 


ETTING acquainted with chil- 
dren of other countries was 
an outstanding event in our 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. 

Since Minnequa School boasts of many 
nationalities, the work was doubly inter- 
esting. 

The pupils did much research work in 
the school library. They had access to 
books and magazines pertaining to many 
foreign countries, and this material fur- 
nished a splendid source for costumes 
and foreign scenes. 





By MARIAN F. BARTLE 


INsTRUCTOR OF ART, MINNEQUA SCHOOL, PUEBLO, CoLoRaADO 


For the fourth grade the work was in 
costume design. Each pupil was pro- 
vided with a plain paper doll made from 
manila paper. He chose the country he 
wished to represent, and was responsible 
not only for the costume, but also for 
making the doll’s face, hair, complexion, 
and shoes, remembering to have them in 
keeping with the nationality. 

Since each doll’s costume required a 
number of colors, paper of all colors was 
provided at the very beginning. We 
found it worth while to take an entire 


period for the assembling of necessary 
colors. A scrap box which contained 
duplicate colors was a great help. This 
was kept on the worktable, and all small 
scraps were added to it to be used for bits 
of paper embroidery designs. 

In the fifth and sixth grades, the work 
was developed in drawing and painting. 
Each pupil chose a certain country and 
drew a picture, using the authentic cos- 
tume and background. For this work, 
large-size bogus or manila paper was 

(Continued on page 72) 
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A Musical Program 
By Rose I. Knauss 


Lip in our music period we had 
studied the songs and music of vari- 
ous countries, I arranged the following 
program to entertain the parents. The 
children enjoyed impersonating the char- 
acters. 

The stage was made to resemble a liv- 
ing room. A small boy was seated in an 
armchair with a book in his hand. As 
the curtain rose he said: “In our music 
class we have been studying songs and 
music of different parts of the world. 
This book tells about the people who live 


there. I wish I could visit them.” He 
resumed reading and presently fell 
asleep. 


Soft music was heard off stage. (We 
used a violin and a piano.) An old lady 
and gentleman walked slowly across the 
stage and seated themselves on a sofa. A 
concealed chorus sang “When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie.” The old couple 
then strolled off. 

An old colored man, bent over, hob- 
bled in and sang “Old Black Joe,” in a 
quavering voice. The chorus sang the 
last verse with him. 

At an improvised window placed high 
at the back of the stage appeared a Span- 
ish sehorita. Below the “balcony” was a 
Spanish cavalier who sang “Juanita,” 
after which the sefiorita tossed him a 
rose. For accompaniment he strummed 
softly on a guitar. 

A curtain at the back of the stage was 
lifted, showing a tiny boy and girl seated 
on a table, feet hanging. The boy wore a 
tall black silk hat, and the girl a white 
cap decorated with shamrocks. As they 
looked smilingly at each other, an older 
girl, off stage, sang “When Irish Eyes 
Are Smiling.” 

Following came a boy dressed in green 
trousers, white shirt, and wearing a 
derby hat, who sang “The Wearin’ o’ the 
Green,” and did an Irish clog dance. 

An old white-haired lady was next 
shown, seated in a rocking chair, knit- 
ting. The chorus sang “Mother Ma- 
chree.” This number proved to be very 
popular with the audience. 

Then a group of gypsies sang in a gay, 
rollicking manner “Raggle Taggle Gyp- 
sies” and “My Banjo.” 

A group of sailor lads sang “The Mer- 
maid” and “Away for Rio.” 

A Scotch lassie sang “Annie Laurie” 
and “John Anderson, My Jo.” She con- 
cluded her number by dancing the High- 
land fling. 

For the finale, a tall stately girl, 
dressed as Columbia, held a torch aloft in 
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one hand while the entire company sang, 

“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 
As the voices died away, the characters 

disappeared and the small boy awoke, 


rubbed his eyes, and exclaimed, “Oh, I’ve 
seen all the people I read about.” 


AuTHor’s Note: Since we made no admission 
charge, there could be no objection to the use of the 
copyrighted songs. Most of the songs mentioned are 
found in One Book Course in Elementary Music and 
Selected Songs (Cedar Falls, Iowa: Fullerton & Gray, 
1925). 


Relays in Arithmetic ° 
By Carolyn Overstreet 


NY device that will relieve the tedi- 

um of arithmetic drill is worth a 
trial. The teacher herself wearies of dic- 
tating enough work to make her class 
proficient, but the pupils’ further ad- 
vancement in the science of numbers 
depends largely on speed and accuracy. 

The following is a device that has 
never failed to prove intensely interest- 
ing to every class on which the author has 
tried it. Aside from being an amuse- 
ment that is worth while, and a tremen- 
dous aid in making pupils accurate and 
swift in simple arithmetic, this method 
does a great deal toward helping the child 
who is timid. Many quiet pupils who 
never shine in class become the most.de- 
sired members of a team. 

Preparation for the race— 

Select four pupils for keeping score, 
two for each team. One of the scorers 
will check his own team, and one will 
check the opposing team. In this man- 
ner all the scores will agree; at least each 
side will feel that the checking was cor- 
rectly done, since it had a representative 
to check the other team’s score. 

Divide the remainder of the class into 
two groups. Each group then selects its 
team. Each member of the team will 
have a helper, equipped with an eraser, 
whose business it is to erase the total 
found by his member just as soon as the 
scorers indicate that they have checked 
his result. 

The race— 

The relay should begin with addition 
problems of simple numbers. Ten such 
problems placed on each side of a rear 
blackboard make a good beginning. The 
teams stand with their backs to the prob- 
lems. At a signal from the teacher, the 
two children nearest the blackboard, on 
the two sides, turn quickly. They each 
begin to add the ten problems on their 
side of the blackboard, going from one to 
the next as quickly as possible. (Each 
helper sees that no sign of the result is left 
for the next member to copy.) 

As soon as the first member reaches the 


eighth problem, the helper of the second © 








The Question Box 


Why are speech drills important 
in teaching the correct use of 
English? (See p. 14) 

How can pupils learn the names 
and habits of common vegetables 
and flowers? (See p. 30) 

What are some appropriate tests 
for the month of May? (See p. 45) 

How can pupils learn to recog- 
nize readily conjunctions and in- 
terjections? (See p. 50) 

Why will Washington be an un- 
usually exciting place to visit this 


summer? (See p. 15) 
Would you like to weigh what 
you should? (See p. 56) 


CAYO NDE YONI ICONIC): 


member on the team signals him to begin. 
He starts with the first problem and goes 
through all of them, his helper carefully 
erasing the totals after him. Time is 
called as soon as one team finishes all the 
problems. The scorers then compare 
their results, giving the race to the team 
that has the greatest number of correct 
totals. 


Silhouettes of Pupils 
By Verna Kinzie 


AKING a silhouette of the head of 
each child in the room is interest- 
ing art work and requires no particular 
skill. The children may wish to make the 
silhouettes as gifts for Mother’s Day or 
for other occasions. The materials neces- 
sary are colorless cellophane, cardboard, 
carbon paper, black and white drawing 
paper, passe partout tape, paste, ink, and 
scissors. These little gifts are very inex- 
pensive. 

The child whose silhouette is being 
drawn stands on the outside of a window 
or any pane of glass. Place a piece of 
cellophane against the glass on the inside, 
close one eye, and with a pen (a pencil 
cannot be used on cellophane) carefully 
trace the outline of the child’s head and 
shoulders. The closer the child is to the 
glass, the larger, of course, will be his 
silhouette. 

With carbon paper, copy the outline 
on black drawing paper. Cut it out and 
mount it on white paper. Print the 
child’s name and age below the silhouette. 
Cut cardboard and cellophane the size of 
the white mount. Place the cardboard 
under the mount and the cellophane over 
the top of the silhouette, to represent 
glass. Bind the edges of the three pieces 
with passe partout tape to hold them to- 
gether and make a framelike effect. Put 
a cord on the back of the picture with 
which to hang it. 
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COURTESY OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART OTHER MINIATURE REPRODUCTIONS OF THIS SUBJECT WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 12 
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OF INTEREST IN MAY 


May 1—Child Health Day, 1934. 
May 6-—13—National Music Week, 1934. 
May 11—Minnesota admitted to the Union, 1858. 
May 1 May 13—Mother’s Day, 1934. May 18 
Jamestown, Virginia, was founded, 1607. 


May 18—Peace Day or World Good-Will Day, 1934, com- 
memorating the first Hague Peace Conference, 1899. 


May 21—The American Red Cross Society was organized at 
Washington, 1881. 


Charles A. Lindbergh completed the first non-stop 
solo airplane flight from New York to Paris, 1927. 


May 23—South Carolina ratified the Constitution, 1788. 


May 24—The first telegram was sent, from Washington to May 21 
Baltimore, 1844. 


May 25—The United States Constitutional Convention began 
its work, at Philadelphia, 1787. 


May 29—Rhode Island ratified the Constitution, 1790. 
Wisconsin admitted to the Union, 1848. 


May 30—Decoration Day, 1934. Observed in most states on 
this date; other states designate various dates. 








May 6-13 





May 13 May 30 
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STORIES OF THE PRESIDENTS 


By REBECCA DEMING MOORE 


John Calvin Coolidge 


The Man from the Hills 
1872-1933 


The message which announced the 
death of President Harding reached 
Calvin Coolidge, vice-president, at his 
old home in Vermont, where he was vis- 
iting his father. As a notary public the 
elder Coolidge administered the presi- 
dential oath of office to his son. 

John Calvin Coolidge was born on In- 
dependence Day, 1872, in Plymouth, 
Vermont. His father, a farmer and store- 
keeper, was active in town affairs and 
served in the state legislature. 

Calvin was sent to Black River Acad- 
emy to prepare for Amherst College. 
During his senior year at college he was 
chosen Grove Orator for the class com- 
mencement. In a contest open to all 
senior college students of the United 
States he won a prize for a patriotic essay. 

After speedily completing his law 
course he began to practice in Nor- 
thampton, Massachusetts. For the first 
year or two it was uphill work. Soon he 
became deeply interested in town poli- 
tics. He held several offices, including 
that of mayor. Then he was called to the 
Massachusetts legislature, in the lower 
house, and to the senate, of which he 
was president. He became lieutenant- 
governor of Massachusetts, and was twice 
elected governor. 

Governor Coolidge’s wise handling of 
the police strike in Boston attracted wide 
attention and put him on the Republican 
ticket for vice-president. In 1924 he was 
elected president. Coolidge strove to re- 
duce taxes, government expenses, and the 
public debt, and to relieve the farmer. 
His honest government was appreciated, 
and his party wished to renominate 
him, but he refused to run again. 
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CaLVIN COOLIDGE, 1923-1929 


Herbert Clark Hoover 


The Mining Engineer as President 
1874— 


Herbert Hoover was born in West 
Branch, Iowa, August 10, 1874. His 
father was a blacksmith and dealer in 
farm implements. Both his father and 
mother were Quakers of sturdy stock. 

Before Herbert was eleven years old he 
had lost his parents. He went to live 
with an uncle on his farm. Later he lived 
in Salem, Oregon, where he worked in 
the real-estate office of another uncle. 
Soon he decided to become a mining 
engineer. He entered the new Leland 
Stanford Junior University, in Cali- 
fornia, working his way through. 

After graduation, he progressed step 
by step, first working as a day laborer in 
a California mine, doing well in a San 
Francisco engineer’s office, developing a 
run-down mine in Australia, heading a 
new department of mines in China, de- 
veloping new mines there, and finally 
establishing a great and prosperous busi- 
ness for supplying mining equipment. 

During the World War, Herbert 
Hoover’s competent management of re- 
lief in Belgium made him an internation- 
ally known figure. In the United States, 
too, he ably organized the country for 
relief, serving as food administrator. 
President Harding made him secretary of 
commerce, and President Coolidge re- 
tained him. 

Entering the White House just a few 
months before the Wall Street crash 
which ushered in the great depression, 
President Hoover faced serious problems. 
He strove valiantly to help the nation to 
recover. And in the midst of -all these 
political worries, he took time to call 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. 
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HERBERT Hoover, 1929-1933 





Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


Who Advocates a New Deal 
1882- 


When Franklin Delano Roosevelt was 
five years old, President Cleveland, who 
was a friend of his father, told the boy 
that he hoped he would never be presi- 
dent. Roosevelt was born January 30, 
1882, on his father’s estate at Hyde Park, 
New York. 

Young Franklin was sent to Groton 
(Massachusetts) School to be prepared 
for Harvard. He was interested in 
sports, but above all he liked to study. 
Graduation brought him high honors. 
At Harvard also he was graduated as an 
honor student. 

Law study at Columbia University, 
practice of law, and membership in the 
New York senate followed for young 
Roosevelt. In 1913, President Wilson 
appointed this promising young Demo- 
crat assistant secretary of the navy. 

In 1925, Franklin Roosevelt was at- 
tacked by infantile paralysis, against 
which he has made a winning fight. One 
outcome of this experience has been the 
establishing of the Warm Springs (Geor- 
gia) Foundation. 

Mr. Roosevelt served two terms as 
governor of New York. Then in 1932 
he was elected to the presidency. ‘The 
new president lost no time in his attack 
on the depression. The Bank Holiday 
was the first move. Then came the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act. Bill after 
bill has followed. Working sixteen or 
more hours a day, President Roosevelt is 
putting heart and soul into his attempt 
to cure the nation’s economic ills. 


SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Contrast a school day in the life of 
a boy of 1934 with that of a boy living 
during Washington’s administration, de- 
scribing books, studies, and so on. 

2. Make a list of words and phrases 
that have come to be used during the last 
three administrations such as bonus, bank 
holiday, code, and so on, and define them. 


GOLDENSKY © KEYSTONE VIEW oa, N.Y. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 1933- 
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A TEsT ON FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


By ANNA H. SCHOONMAKER 


TeacHer, Hitispace Rurart ScHoor, Wawarsinc, New Yorx 


I. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F after it. 

1. Our Constitution was adopted in 
1776. 

2. The Senate has power to lay and 
collect taxes. 

3. Congress is the executive depart- 
ment of government. 

4. The Supreme Court is the highest 
court of the land. 

§. The president’s cabinet assists him 
in the administration of government. 

6. The secretary of state acts as legal 
advisor to the president and his cabinet. 

7. The first ten amendments to the 
Constitution are called the Bill of 
Rights. 

8. Two senators are elected from each 
state. 

9. The House of Representatives is a 
division of Congress. 

10. The president is at the head of the 
judicial department. 

11. There are in all twenty amend- 
ments to our federal Constitution. 
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12. The Constitution is called the “su- 
preme law of the land.” 
Il. After each group of words write the 
letter of the term it describes. 
1. presiding officer of the House of 
Representatives 
2. has power to coin money 
3. supervises collecting of revenues 
4. a fixed sum on a certain quantity 
§. a certain percentage of the value 
6. guarantees freedom of speech, press, 
and religion 
7. may confirm or reject nominations 
made by the president 
ad valorem duty 
. Bill of Rights 
. specific duty 
. Congress 
Senate 
. Speaker 
secretary of the treasury 


mmo on oP 


III. Bill the blanks with the word or 


words which make the statement true. 
1. The president has power to 
dsc a law passed by Congress. 





2. The _ consists of nine 
justices who hold office during life or 
good behavior. 

3. A proposed law is called a __.___. 

4. The process of an alien’s becoming 
a citizen is called _.____. 

5. Sums of money paid for the privi- 
lege of bringing into the country certain 
goods are called __.___. 

IV. Draw a line under the word or words 
which complete and make the statement 
true. 

1. Power to administer naturalization 
laws is given to the (secretary of labor, 
secretary of agriculture, secretary of 
war). 

2. There are (two, three, four) de- 
partments of national government. 

3. The Senate together with the 
House of Representatives is called (Bill 
of Rights, Congress, Supreme Court). 

4. The executive power of the federal 
government is vested in a (chief justice, 
governor, president). 

(Continued on page 65) 





AN OBJECTIVE TEST ON HisTORICAL CHARACTERS 


By MILTON C. EASTMAN 


Teacuer, Upper Graves, McCLoup Rurat ScHooL, OpELL, ILLINots 


I. Fill each blank with the name of the 
character which makes the statement 
wi 
A Norseman, named ‘ 
set rhs on American soil about five hun- 
dred years before Columbus discovered 
the West Indies. 
2. The world was first circumnavi- 
gated by a party under the leadership of 


3. _., a Frenchman, was 
the first to explore the St. Lawrence 
region. 


4. An early Virginia governor who 
was most hostile toward education was 


S. was the founder of 
Rhode Island. 

6. Governor _ of Virginia sent 

to warn the French to keep off 
English territory. 

i __....... was an English com- 
mander in the French and Indian War 
who suffered a disastrous defeat. 

8. The greatest orator of the Revolu- 
tion was 

9. The “Green Mountain 1 
commanded by ~ Z 


were 


10. The old Northwest Territory was 
regained for the United States by ____ 


| yee has been called the 
“Father of the Constitution.” 

12. The first chief wie of the United 
States was - i 

13. was the third presi- 
dent of the United States. 

14. Florida was purchased during the 
administration of - 

15. Two explorers. of the ‘Louisiana 
Territory were __ | 

16. ts _ invented the first 
steamboat in America. 


17. America’s first gene poet was 


18. “Hayne’s” ‘opponent in the debate 
over nullification was 

19. _... Was president dur- 
ing the ‘Spanish- American War. 

20. General _ _ was 
head of the American Expeditionary 
Forces during the World War. 

Il. Write the letter for each character 
after the group of words describing him. 
1. founded Quebec 
2. martyred president 


founder of Maryland 
financier of the Revolution 
upheld the right of nullification 
fearless explorer 
inventor of the cotton gin 
president of the Jamestown colony 
naval commander in War of 1812 
Revolutionary War writer 

11. first secretary of war 

12. explored Florida 

13. promoter of “spoils system” 

14. Dutch governor of New Nether- 
lands 


= 
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Christopher Columbus 
. Abraham Lincoln 
Ponce de Leon 

. Samuel de Champlain 
John Smith 

Peter Stuyvesant 
Lord Baltimore 

. Thomas Paine 

. Robert Morris 

. Henry Knox 

. Oliver H. Perry 

. Eli Whitney 

. Andrew Jackson 

n. J. C. Calhoun 
(Continued on page 68) 
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COURTESY, THE DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS 


“HOMER SCHIFF SAINT-GAUDENS’ ~ Saint-Gaudens 


Hoev quietly this small boy sits in his chair. He is thinking while he is sitting so still, his father, a famous sculptor, hurries 
about one of his toys, perhaps, or about the baby chickens to model a picture of him, in bas-relief.. One cannot help but 
that he saw in the back yard. Soon he will be ready to play wish that all children might look as well cared for and happy 
again, or it may be almost time for him to eat his lunch. Now, as latle Homer Saint-Gaudens. 
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PHOTOGRAPH FROM PETER A, JULEY @ SONS, NEW YORK 


“FRANKLIN D. ROosEvELT’—€llen Emmet Rand 


W HEN you visit the White House, you may see, in the Red be hung along with those of his predecessors; and this is a repro- 
Room and the corridor which leads to it, a long series of duction of the official portrait of President Roosevelt, ordered 
portraits—presidents of the United States. Every president last summer and recently completed. The artist is a well- 
must find time in his busy life to sit for an “official portrait,” to known American portrait painter. 
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May 1934 
TRAVEL, THE MAaic Pass-KEy 
—“Ohe United States— 
The Washington Monument, Glimpsed from the Portico of the D.A.R. Memorial Continental Hall 

TtE N.E.A. Convention in the nation’s capital, and the For this reason, and because of the inherent interest of the 

1934 Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago, will set region, a number of eastern United States views, along with a 
in motion a strong eastward tide of teacher-travel this summer. variety of others, are being shown in our May and June Picture 
(Despite the typical Easterner’s viewpoint, not everyone has Sections. In the present issue, also, the Southwest is empha- 
to travel west in order to reach Chicago! ) sized, as the West and Northwest were last month. 


In the June Picture Section Travel Pages: A Century of Progress Exposition; New England; Latin America 
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In “Skyland,” Shenandoah National Park Area, Virginia 


One Reaches the Grand Canyon’s North Rim via the Utah Parks An Attractive Dude Ranch House in the Northwest 


TRAVEL, 


THE Maaic Pass-KEy 
—~©he United States— 


© JA8. £. THOMPBON, KNOXVILLE, TENN, 


Great Smoky Mountains Park, Tennessee—North Carolina Mount Baker’s Lofty Head—State of Washington 
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Zion Canyon, One of Utah’s Spectacular National Parks 


TRAVEL, 
THE Maaic Pass-Key 
— “he United States — 


WALLACE RHODES STUDIO 


“Titania’s Veil,” in the Caverns of Luray, Virginia Latin-American Air Service Base, Miami, Florida 


FER AS 
EOWARD KEMP 


Indian Pueblo, Taos, New Mexico, on Indian-Detours Cedar Breaks, Seen on a Tour of the Utah-Arizona Parks 
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TRAVEL. 


THE Maaic Pass-Kry 
—©he United States— 


Approach to Sequoia National Park, California 





© MC CULLOCH BROS.. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Roosevelt Dam, on the Scenic Apache Trail, Arizona 


AULTMAN PHOTO CO., EL PASO, TEXAS 


Entrance Buildings, Carlsbad Caverns National Park, New Mexico 


EOWARO KEMP EWING GALLOWAY. N.Y 


Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona—on the South Rim The French Monument at West Point, on the Hudson 








TESTS 


A Test for Child Health Day 
By Juanita Cunningham 


TEACHER, Rupp ScHoor, Pe County, Missouri 


CLEANLINESS 


Write T after the sentence if it is true. 
Write F if it is false. 
1. You should take a full bath at least 
once a week. 
2. Dirty hands speak well of you. 
3. Each person in a family should use 
the same washcloth and towel. 
4. The best time for a warm bath is in 
the morning when you awake. 
§. Underclothing should be changed 
often. 
6. The mouth is a good place to carry 
money. - 
7. You should kiss a baby on the lips. 
8. You should wash your hands only 
before each meal. 
9. All fresh fruit should be washed be- 
fore it is eaten. 
10. You should comb and brush your 
hair several times each day. 
11. When you wash you should use cold 
water and no soap. 
12. You should never take a cold-water 
bath. 
13. The best place to keep your clothes 
is on the floor. 


SLEEP AND REST 


Answer each of the following ques- 
tions by placing Yes or No after it. 

1. Should you have eleven hours of 
sleep each night? 

2. In winter, should - you keep your 
bedroom windows closed at night? ____. 

3. Is it best to sleep alone? . 

4. Should you go to bed at a regular 
time each night? __ 

§. Should you go to bed just as soon as 
you have eaten supper? _ 

6. Should you keep a light burning i in 
your bedroom all night? __ 

7. Should you go to the toilet before 
going to bed? __ 

8. Should you sleep in any of the 
clothing you have worn during the day? 


9. Is it a good thing to take short rests 
during the day? 


Foop AND DRINKS 


Write T after the sentence if it is true. 
Write F if it is false. 

1. You should learn to like all kinds of 
healthful foods. 

2. Large amounts of candy and cake 
should be eaten. 

3. Children should drink one quart of 
whole milk each day. 

4. It is important that you buy food 
from sanitary stores. 
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FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


§. All milk is sanitary. 
6. Food should be kept in a clean, cool 
place. 
7. You should eat each meal quickly. 
8. Your food will digest better if you 
play hard right after each meal. 
- 9, Ice water and very cold drinks are 
especially good for you in very hot 
weather. 
10. The best time to drink water is be- 
tween meals. 
11. Chewing your food well helps in 
the work of digestion. 
12. You should not eat breakfast. 
13. Your meals should be regular. 
14. Fried foods are hard to digest. 
15. Green vegetables are healthful. 


SAFETY First 


Com plete each sentence by adding the 
correct group of words from the list. 
. You should let broken wires 
. Never run with anything 
. Learn the 
. Put fruit skins in 
. Wait until the car stops 
. Always cross the street 
. Be careful not to run into the street 
. When on the road always walk 
. Never steal 
10. Do not swim when you are 
11. Never get too close to 
12. Don’t skate on 
13. “Stop, look, and listen” 
thin ice. the garbage can. 
rides. toward the traffic. 
alone. in your mouth. 
fireworks. fire drill. 
overheated. at crossings. 
at railroad crossings. 
before getting on or off. 
from behind a parked automobile. 


EXERCISE AND PoOsTURE 


Write T after the sentence if it is true. 
Write F if it is false. 

1. Proper exercise helps you to form 
good habits of posture. 

2. There is a correct posture for 
everything you do. 

3. You should always exercise indoors. 

(Continued on page 70) 





A Test for Music Week 


By Ernestine Bennett Briggs 


ForMERLY, INstRuCTOR, UNiverstry ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF MissouRI 


I. If the sentence is true, write T after 
it; if false, write F. 

1., Primitive man made musical instru- 
ments of bone. 

2. The ancient peoples knew how to 
write down their music. 

3. The Greek chorus was a group of 
singers who took part in a sort of musical 
play. 

4. Many of the first songs of America 
were religious i in character. 

§. The jig is a slow dance. 

6. Stephen Collins Foster wrote “Old 
Folks at Home.” 

7. The violin is larger than the viola. 

8. The piccolo is an instrument of 
percussion. 

9. Lowell Mason is famous as a com- 
poser of hymns. 

10. Johann Sebastian Bach wrote beau- 
tiful compositions for the organ. 

11. “The Star Spangled Banner” 
written by Francis Scott Key. 

12. Brahms was a very successful com- 
poser of chamber music. 

13. “The Ring of the Nibelungs” con- 
sists of a number of great operas. 

14. Haydn was one of the first compos- 
ets to write music for string quartets. 

15. Edward MacDowell is considered 
America’s greatest composer. 

II. Underline the word or group of 
words that makes the sentence true. 

1. The favorite instrument of ancient 
Greece was the (trumpet, lyre, drum). 

2. Stephen Collins Foster was born in 
(Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Missouri). 

3. (Sousa, Foster, Damrosch) has been 
called the “march king.” 

4. In the modern orchestra there are 
(two, three, four) groups of instruments. 

§. The Puritans permitted only the 
singing of (ballads, psalms, lyrics). 

6. The waltz is written in (4/4, 2/4, 
3/4) time. 

7. The tarantella is (a Spanish, an 
Italian, a German) dance. 

8. Pavlowa was a famous (violinist, 
pianist, dancer). 

9. The minuet originated in (Amer- 
ica, France, England). 

10. The “Cremona masters” were a 
group of (opera singers, violin-makers, 
dancers). 

11. The opera “Hansel and Grete!” was 
composed by (Humperdinck, Delibes, 
Mozart). 

12. The correct name for the cello is 
(violincello, ’cello, violoncello). 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Clean Town Castle 
By Charlotte E. Merriam 


A Heattu Pray ror Mippte Grapes 
CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


HEIGHLEE AND HEIGHLOW—Brownie 
costumes. 

PETER AND POLLY—School clothes. 

TOMMY TOOTHBRUSH—White suit and 
pointed hat. 

TOOTHBRUSH COMPANY (an even 
number of children, 4 or more)—Wear 
white. Carry large cardboard tooth- 
brushes in one hand and real ones in the 
other. 

SLEEP (tiny child)—Wears pajamas. 

CLEANLINESS—Carries soap and towel. 

TIDINESs—Immiaculately dressed. 

Goop Foop—Carries fresh vegetables. 

EXERCISE (small boy)—Wears clown 
suit. 


THE Pray 


The curtain opens, showing a high 
board fence across the front of the stage. 
The audience sees trees and, in the dis- 
tance, a castle. There is a gateway in the 
middle of the fence. It is guarded by 
Heighlee and Heighlow, who are hiding 
behind the fence, on either side of the 
gate. (The illustration suggests a pos- 
sible stage setting.) 

No one is in sight. Suddenly the 
brownies, Heighlee and Heighlow, raise 
their heads above the fence and look over 
it. They use long telescopes, made from 
mailing tubes, to survey the surrounding 
country. Much can be made of the man- 
ner in which these telescopes are used. 

The brownies look carefully about and 
finally lower their telescopes in disgust. 
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HEIGHLEE—Did you see anybody? 

HEIGHLOW—No. I’ve looked and 
looked until my neck is lame and ['m— 

HEIGHLEE—I’m not going to look any 
more, Anyway, I won the last one. 

HEIGHLOW—No, you didn’t. I caught 
him. All you did was to stare and stare 
and stare— 

HEIGHLEE (i alarm)—Hold on, 
there! Don’t you get started. 

(Off stage voices are heard in heated 
argument. Brownies clap telescopes to 
their eyes and look at each other in ex- 
citement. As voices grow louder, they 
drop down behind the fence. Enter Peter 
and Polly. Peter’s face is dirty and his 
hair uncombed. He rides a scooter and 
Polly carries a jumping rope.) 

PETER—I tell you, I did see it. It was 
right about here. 

POLLY—I wouldn’t tell such stories, if 
I were you. 

PETER—It’s not a story. 
didn’t, so now. 

POLLY—You did and you didn’t! 
How could you do both? 

PETER—If you’d only let a fellow fin- 
ish talking! I mean I did see it and I 
didn’t lie. I stood right about here, and 
right in front of me—why, there it is 
now—lI saw a big knot hole in the fence. 
I had just put my eye to the hole when I 
heard Mother call me. 

POLLY (looking through the knot 
hole)—Isn’t it just too beautiful? Away 
up on the hill I can see— 

PETER (frying to push her aside) —Let 
me see. 

POLLY—No,I won’t. Besides, I haven’t 
finished looking myself. It’s a castle, 
Peter, and all around it are hundreds of 
girls and boys. 


I did and I 
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(Brownies pop up over the wall and 
level telescopes at children. They look 
at each other and shake heads.) 

PETER—Oh, Polly, let me look too, 
(He pulls her sleeve.) 

HEIGHLEE—Hello, there! What’s your 
name, young man? 

PETER—My name is Peter and this is 
my sister, Polly. We didn’t mean any 
harm around here, honest we didn’t. 

HEIGHLEE—Well, Peter and Polly, we 
like to have girls and boys around. 
Don’t we, Heighlow? 

PETER—Is his name Heighlow? 

HEIGHLOw—Yes, and his (points to 
Heighlee) name is Heighlee. 

POLLY (thoughtfully)—Heighlee and 
Heighlow. (She suddenly makes a 
strange face and then sneezes loudly.) 

HEIGHLEE AND HEIGHLOW—Don’t! 

PETER—What did she do? 

HEIGHLEE AND HEIGHLOW—Didn’t 
you hear her? She sneezed. 

PETER—Why can’t she sneeze? 

HEIGHLEE—It wasn’t the fact that she 
sneezed. 

HEIGHLOW—It was the way she did it. 

PETER—What was wrong with it? 

(Heighlow looks through his telescope 
as he counts “9,999—10,C00—10,001— 
10,002,” and so on.) 

PETER (in amazement) —Well, of all— 

HEIGHLEE—He’s counting germs. 
When Polly sneezed she didn’t cover her 
mouth and now he’s got to count all the 
germs he sees. Stop it, Heighlow, please. 


HEIGHLOW—Stop what?  10,214— 
10,215— 
HEIGHLEE—Stop counting germs. 


Polly will cover her mouth next time, 
won’t you, Polly? 

POLLY—Yes, sir, if you'll only stop 
that counting. 

HEIGHLOw—AIll right. Show me how 
you'll do it. Then I'll stop. (Polly cov- 
ers her mouth.) 

HEIGHLEE—Now sneeze. 

(All stand anxiously waiting for her 
to sneeze. She tries in vain.) 

POLLY—I'm sorry, but I can’t seem to 
do it now. I'll remember when I do. 

HEIGHLEE—If you want to come in 
HERE you'll have to remember. 

POLLY—What’s the name of _ this 
place? 

HEIGHLEE 
Town Castle. 

POLLY—Do you ever have visitors? 

HEIGHLEE—We LOVE company. 

POLLY—Then maybe— 

HEIGHLEE—There are just two things 
we ask of our visitors. 

(Continued on page 72) 


AND HEIGHLOw—Clean 


ON THIS AND ON THE NEXT THREE PAGES WILL BE 
FOUND ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE MIDDLE 
AND Upper GRADES. 
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SWING ALONG WITH SAFETY 


By BESS STOUT LAMBERT 
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Mother’s Day 
By Winifred Catherine Marshall 


(During this recitation the children 
mentioned appear with their gifts.) 


“To-morrow is Mother’s Day,” said Ted, 
“And I have bought, this year, 

A pot of crimson roses 
To give to Mother dear.” 


“I made this pretty apron,” 
Said little Mary Lou. 

“T have a dozen tea towels 
All stitched in red,” said Sue. 


“I'll wipe the breakfast dishes,” 
Said small Priscilla May, 
“Then every single morning 


It will be Mother’s Day.” 
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VARIOUS ENTERTAINMENT 


Memories 
By Emma W. Little 


This is a day of memories 
Of loyal hearts, and true, 
Of hearts that beat like ours to-day, 
Of hearts that loved, of hearts that 
longed 
To live and sing, to work and play. 


Now have come years of peace again, 
Of lasting peace, we pray. 
Still may we honor in our songs 
That loyal band who for our land 
Died, hoping still to right its wrongs. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY 


Worvps sy MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


Allegrett 





We sing and dance and skip and prance A - round our May - pole gay; 


We are well fed; our cheeks are red 
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Music By MARIE HOBSON 
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May Day 
By Solveig Paulson 


May Day is Health Day 
For children everywhere, 

The day to think of healthy things 
Like food and sun and air; 


The day to stop to value 
The blessing of good health, 
And count it first in measuring 
The things that make for wealth. 


A nation’s biggest asset 
Is not concerned with gold, 
But healthy minds and bodies 
In children, young and old. 


So, each who loves his country 
Can strive to do his part 
By trying to keep healthy 
In body, mind, and heart. 


May 
By Blaine C. Bigler 


May comes tripping down the highway, 
Buds and blossoms in her hair; 

Seeks each hidden nook and byway; 
Makes it beautiful and fair. 


May comes dancing through the flowers; 
May comes skipping through the grass; 
She will lead to fairy bowers 
Where the scented breezes pass. 


May comes through the woodland sing- 
ing; 
May brings with her golden days; 
Flowers about her feet are springing— 
All her paths are pleasant ways. 


Growing 
By Lena B. Ellingwood 


Last week, when I went visiting, 
My auntie said, “Why, Nell! 
How is it that you grow so fast? 

I really wish you'd tell!” 


I’ve wondered about that myself. 
I can’t tell how or why, 

For every day I look the same, 

Each morning I’m just I. 





Yet, last year’s dresses—why, it is queer 
How small and short they are! 
And last year’s coat sleeves won’t stretch 
down 
To reach my hands, by far! 


I’m larger than I was, but how, 
And when, and why I grow, 
Seems like a magic puzzle game! 
Perhaps the fairies know! 
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Those Who Followed 
By Esse V. Hathaway 


A PLay For MiIppLE AND Upper GRADES 


CHARACTERS 
PETER SAMUEL 
SUSAN ANTOINETTE 
CARLOS JAN 
PRISCILLA OSCAR 
BARTHOLOMEW MINNIE 
WILLIAM OLD MAN 


THE CROWD (6 or 8 children in addition 

to those who speak) 

The properties are a bench at rear of 

stage and American flags. If scenery is 

available, use an out-of-door back drop; 
if not, use neutral-colored screens. 


THE Pray 
(Peter enters left, hands in pockets, 


whistling “Stars and Stripes Forever,” as 
Susan comes in from right.) 

sUSAN—Hello, Peter, where are you 
going? 

PETER—Nowhere. (Goes on whistling 
as he takes a ball out of his pocket and 
starts tossing it in the air.) 

SUSAN—But you should be going some- 
where. Everybody should. 

PETER—Why? What’s a holiday for if 
a fellow has to do then what he ought to 
do? You are always fussing around, 
hunting things that ought to be done. 
(Bouncing his ball with great vigor.) 

SUSAN—I’m not! So there! Just the 
same you ought to know where you are 
going. Where would we all be if 
Christopher Columbus hadn’t started out 
to go somewhere? 

PETER (stopping suddenly with his ball 
in one hand)—Say, Sue, that’s an idea. 
Where would we be? (Thinking as he 
tosses the ball from one hand to the 
other.) Why, I’d be back in Italy, being 
called Pietro, eating fish from the bay 
and gathering grapes on the hill, just the 
way Father did when he was a boy. 

SUSAN (dreamily)—And Id be spin- 
ning by a latticed window— 

PETER—Oh, come out of it, Sue! No- 
pedy spins nowadays. Not even in Eng- 
and. 

SUSAN—W-e-l-l, maybe not. But I'd 
be in England. (As though waking up.) 
No, I wouldn’t either and neither would 
you, Mister Peter. For everybody was 
thinking about starting somewhere in 
those days. And a lot did start. John 
Cabot did from England. And his son, 
Sebastian. What is more, they got to 
America, while your Columbus only got 
as far as— 


OTHER ENTERTAINMENT MATERIAL FOR THE MIDDLE 
AND Upper GRADES WILL BE FOUND ON THE THREE 
PRECEDING PAGES. PROGRAM MATERIAL FOR THE 
Primary GRADES IS GIVEN ON PAGES 26-29. 


PETER—San Salvador—or some place 
like that. Guess I know. But he got 
there and got there first. Then your old 
Cabots heard about it and they and every- 
body else followed. (Coming close to 
Susan, all in a bluster.) Don’t tell me— 

susAN (laughing)—There you go, 
Peter, saying just what I started to say at 
first. Columbus started somewhere and 
all the rest followed. That (sighing) is 
what always happens to a leader! 

PETER—Especially (boastingly) when 
the leader is an Italian! Like Columbus. 

SUSAN—TIhere you go again, Peter! 
Forgetting that being an Italian got 
Columbus just as far as Spain—and that 
if it hadn’t been for Queen Isabella’s say- 
ing she would pawn her jewels to get him 
three ships he might never have sailed. 


PETER (catching his ball and leaning 
forward)—Hunting for gold and find- 
ing the Mississippi! Go on, Sue, go on! 

susAN—Well—then next there was 
Coronado. 

PETER (fairly beside himself now to 
find he remembers) —Hunting the Seven 
Cities of Cibola and finding nothing but 
mud houses and plains of buffalo grass. 
Another, Sue! 

susaN (breathlessly)—Did you ever 
stop to think that those Spaniards never 
ended.up where they expected to end? 
They all just started somewhere— 

PETER—Sue! You are right back to 
where we started. Who came after the 
Spanish? (Suddenly looking off to 
right.) See who’s here! 

SUSAN (jumping up from the bench 
and running forward beside Peter)-—Oh, 
Peter, the crowd! Peter (tugging at his 
coat), let’s play a game. If you followed 
and I followed, if you came from Italy 
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PETER—What’s that got to do with 
who followed? Keep on the track, Susan. 
First Columbus started, then the Spanish 
followed— 

susAN—And the English! (Peter 
starts as if to throw his ball straight at 
her.) But (dodging) they did, Peter. 

PETER—Tell me something new. 
(Susan sniffs and turns on her heel airily 
to go up stage.) Oh, well, cheer for your 
old Cabots, but tell me who came next? 
(Susan continues whirling about lightly.) 
Don’t know, do you? 

susaN (facing him - angrily) —Of 
course Ido. “Iwas more and more Span- 
ish. Old Ponce de Leon— 

PETER (excitedly)—Oh, say! He was 
the one that hunted for the Fountain of 
Youth and found Florida. Hurrah! 

sUSAN (dropping on the bench at the 
rear and thinking hard)—Then came 
Hernando de Soto— 


and I came from England, let’s see where 
every one of our crowd came from. Let’s 
have them line right up, Peter, just as 
they belong. 

PETER—AIl right, but I lead! (Whis- 
tling shrilly through his two fingers.) . 

sUSAN—Oh, do you? (Trilling shril- 
ly.) We'll see about that! Here they 
come! (Runs to jump up on bench 
where Peter already is standing. He starts 
to push her off. She stamps her foot and 
braces herself.) Don’t you dare, Peter! 
Remember the Cabots! Remember Queen 
Isabella! Who are you to push me off! 
Columbus would never have started if he 
had waited for the Italians. 

PETER—AIl right! All right! But 
now watch me! (He stands very fall 
with one hand outstretched the way he 
has seen public speakers do. As the 


Crowd comes on the stage shouting and 
(Continued on page 74) 








How Worps Work For Us 


CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS 
By ANNA WINANS KENNY 


INSTRUCTOR OF ENGLISH, CHICAGO JUNIOR COLLEGE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


UR lesson sheets in grammar 

conclude this month with a 

study of conjunctions and 

interjections, (The other 
parts of speech have been dealt with in 
earlier issues.) ‘The material is most val- 
uable if each pupil has a mimeographed 
copy for study and reference. 


CoN JUNCTIONS 
Lesson ONE 


Can you recognize all the word- 
workers that we have studied, and call 
them by their right names? Try it by 
yourself for a few minutes. Write down 
the names of the parts of speech which 
you have studied. After each name write 
what you consider is the most important 
thing to remember about the work which 
that word does. You may want to write 
a sentence for illustration. Then take 
your paper to your teacher and ask her to 
check it through with you. She will be 
glad to see your summary of what you 
now know. 

Unless you can make a clear statement 
of what you already have studied, you 
should re-read your notes for several 
days before you try to go on with this 
new piece of work. Especially must you 
re-read all that we have had about prepo- 
sitions, for this new word-worker is in 
some ways much like a preposition. 

Note the word in italics in each of the 
following sentences. What does it seem 
to be doing? What kind of word is on 
either side of it? 

1. John and Max made home runs. 
2. He and I play together. 

3. The wind was strong and cold. 
4. The children danced and sang. 
§. They stepped quickly and quietly 
into the room. 

You may have noticed that the same 
connecting word, and, was used in each 
‘sentence. And is not the only connecting 
word by any means, although it is used 
very often. Some day we shall learn how 
to use other words instead of and, for it 
is really a very much overworked little 
word. 

We must use care in our choice of con- 
necting words, for one word may make a 
great difference in the meaning of a sen- 
tence. Examine these two sentences. 

1. Mother said that Mary and Grace 

might go to camp with me. 

2. Mother said that Mary or Grace 

might go to camp with me. 

These connecting words are called con- 
junctions. Ask your teacher to break the 
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name into syllables and to tell you the 
meaning. It will help you remember the 
real work which conjunctions do. 


Exercise I— 

Our first few exercises are going to be 
easy. Try to have them absolutely cor- 
rect. . 

a) Write five original sentences. ‘This 
time you may use and in each one. Let 
the five conjunctions do these five things: 
connect two nouns, two pronouns, two 
verbs, two adjectives, two adverbs. 

b) Now write two original sentences 
using or. In one of them make or con- 
nect two nouns; in the other, two pro- 
nouns. 

c) So far we have connected only sin- 
gle words, not word groups. However, 
we shall see now that word groups can be 
connected. Examine the following word 
groups or parts of sentences. 

1. into the room and behind the chair 
2. without any money and with only 
a few friends 

3. on the desk or in the drawer 

4. at one o'clock or at three 


What do the conjunctions and and or 
connect now? Put enough other words 
with these prepositional phrases to make 
a whole sentence in each case. You may 
want to make some little changes; do not 
hesitate to do so. 


Exercise II— 

You have learned thus far that con- 
junctions do connecting work; they may 
connect single words that are alike, or 
they may connect prepositional. phrases. 

Here are ten sentences. Each has one 
or more conjunctions. Find the conjunc- 
tions and tell what they connect. Use 
the following form: 

Ex. 1. “Or” connects the noun James 
and the pronoun I. 

1. James or I will help you with your 
baggage. 

2. The boys wrote letters to Tom and 
Will. 

3. The cherries at the top and nearest 
the sun are ripe. 

4. The dog chased the cat around the 


house and into the basement. 





5. The sailors with Columbus were 
angry and afraid. 

6. The flowers were very tall and 
graceful. 

7. Good food and much rest will help 
him to get well. 

8. The house was old and shabby. 
9. Ruth and I want to go to the luke 
or to a camp. 

10. We children study and recite. 


LEsson Two 


The next sentences are rather long. 
Read them through once. Now read 
them again; this time put your finger tip 
on the conjunction, written in italics, 
Read what is left on either side of the 
conjunction. You have made a discov- 
ery. What else can conjunctions join 
besides single words and prepositional 
phrases? 

1. I swim easily, but I do not dive 
very well. 

2. Ihave tried hard, and I am making 
some progress. 

3. I need more practice, or I shall not 
learn this year. 

4. Often the big waves frighten me, 
yet I plunge right in. 

§. I shall not swim far out, for the 
water is too deep. 


Before we learn anything more about 
conjunctions, we must: stop a little while 
and talk about word groups. You al- 
ready know what phrases are. You re- 
member that these word groups may be 
used just as single words are used, that is, 
as modifiers. Look at these next two 
sentences. 

1. A plane with two wings is called 
a biplane. 

2. The planes take off from the air- 
port. 


Why is the phrase in the first sentence 
like an adjective? Why is the one in sen- 
tence two like an adverb? 

Here are some different word groups. 
They are not phrases. Look at them 
carefully and read them slowly. Why 
do they sound more like sentences than 
phrases do? They are not really sen- 
tences, yet they have subjects and predi- 
cates. Find a subject and a predicate in 
each group. 

1. while I slept 

2. although it was quite warm 

3. until the moon came out 

4. if I can 

§. unless he pays for it 

6. because the sun was too hot 

7. before the storm came on 
(Continued on page 76) 
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Geography Drill 
By Hope Mitchener 


FTER we finished our study of Europe 

and the British Isles in my seventh- 
grade geography class, one of the methods 
I used in reviewing the subject was a 
flash-card drill. The flash cards bore 
such expressions as the following: “the 
Riviera,” “land is low,” “Emerald Isle,” 
“the buffer state,” “black earth,” “play- 
ground of Europe,” “Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,” and many others, having 
reference to some section or country of 
Europe. As the card was flashed, the 
pupil was required to give the name of 
the country indicated by the card. 


A Field Trip 
By Ella B. Johnson 


At children enjoy a field trip that has 
been carefully planned. If possible 
the teacher should go over the territory 
herself before taking the children, in or- 
der to ascertain the possibilities of the 
trip. 
The children are divided into several 
groups. One group selects birds as the 
objective of their trip; one, plants; an- 
other, trees; and so on. Each group has 
an adult for a leader if possible, or a child 
who knows more about the subject of 
their division than the others. It is well 
to carry a Bird Guide, a Tree Guide, and 
a Plant Guide. The trip is to see who can 
get the most points, each object found 
counting one point. A small prize may 
be awarded to the winning group. 


Writing Exercises 
By Myrtle I. Palmer 


[N ORDER to make my writing classes 

more interesting and to teach the 
capital and small letters at the same time, 
I make up sentences somewhat in the na- 
ture of tongue twisters, i.e.: Annabelle 
Arthur ate an apple; Ben Beeman bought 
a baseball bat; Cousin Carrie’s colored cat 
caught a cold; and so on. The children 
write the sentences several times, while 
I pass about the room giving timely sug- 
gestions as to the correct formation of 
the letters. Each child’s name is included 
in One tongue twister. The children look 
forward to the writing period and are 
ager to see their names in an amusing 
sentence. They have made greater im- 
Provement since we have abandoned the 
single and group letter idea. 


Soil Fertility Test 
By Armin A. Rippelmeyer 


(yt home geography class found the 
experiment of testing the fertility 
of soil interesting as well as useful. The 
children brought samples of four kinds 
of soil, which were placed in empty chalk 
boxes. In one box we placed soil known 
to contain lime and decayed vegetation; 
in another, we placed clay from a hill- 
side, where erosion had removed surface 
soil; in another, we placed some soil be- 
lieved to be infertile because it had failed 
to yield a good crop of wheat; in the last 
box we placed pure sand obtained from 
the bank of the Mississippi River. 

Wheat was sown in each of these boxes 
and watered occasionally for four weeks. 
At the end of that time the following re- 
sults were noted. The plants in the sand 
had died; those in the clay and those in 
the infertile soil were yellowish and un- 
healthy; those in the fertile soil were tall, 
dark green, and healthy. 

This experiment served as a good stim- 
ulus for oral and written language. 
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To CLus CONTRIBUTORS 


wa are you doing in your class- 
room that would interest other 
teachers? It may be an experiment in ele- 
mentary science or a lesson in civics, a 
spelling device or an effective plan for 
health or safety teaching. No matter what 
the school subject, if your.idea has proven 
workable for you, it will be equally helpful 
to other teachers, whether they be on the 
East coast or West, in the United States or 
among our many subscribers in other coun- 
tries. We pay, upon publication, one dollar 
for every article that we can use in this 
department. 


OS) 


In preparing such articles, it will help 
us greatly if you will observe the following 
points. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s. ) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 


<9 


Unavailable articles for the Help-One- 
Another Club are not returned. Mail for 
this department should be addressed to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514- 
$16 Cutler Building, Rochester N.Y. 
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Spelling 
By Beryl Batten 


“THESE is a high-power method to use 
in teaching spelling that really cen- 
ters attention on a word. Pupils use 
wrong letters or invert the order of let 
ters, because of lack of concentration. 
Have ten words written on the black: 
board. Give the pupils one minute to 
study the words listed. Cover the list, or 
erase it, and let the pupils write all the 
words that they remember seeing. 

These words should not have been 
studied previously. If used often, this 
method will eventually develop an inter- 
est in learning to spell correctly. Even 
the poorest speller will improve. 


A Language Help 
By Ruth Pugsley 


T= pupils of my fourth grade, most 
- of whom’ are foreign-speaking, 
found it difficult to stand before the class 
and recite orally. To overcome this dif- 
ficulty, I had the children make a radio 
microphone. 

One child brought a coffee can, and 
another a standard for it. The boys 
nailed the parts together and painted 
them. Now when we have oral language 
even the most timid child has confidence, 
telling his story over Radio Station F.G.L. 
(Fourth-Grade Language). 

Each child has a chance to be the an- 
nouncer. Needless to say, each one is 
eager to be the next announcer chosen. 


“Corralling Cattle” 
By Oliver E. Watts 


HE usual flash cards are used for this 
exercise, which can be performed by 
the pupils independently if necessary. 
Large sheets of paper called “corrals” are 
numbered from zero to ten for the sub- 
traction combinations, and one to eight- 
een for the addition combinations. The 
cards are spoken of as the cattle. 

Only the faces of the combination 
cards are used during the drill, the an- 
swers being on the backs. Each pupil is 
given a number of “cattle” to “corral” 
(put the answers on the large sheets). 
Checking is done afterwards by compar- 
ing the answers with the corrals. 

Glancing at the backs of the cards is 
called “stealing cattle.” Each pupil is 
supposed to know his cattle without 
looking at the “brands” (answers). 





Making Visitors Welcome 
By Mary E. Morris 


pA week at the meeting of our 
Junior Citizenship Club we elect 
either a host or a hostess, who holds his 
post for a week. His duty is to make vis- 
itors feel at home, to find seats, care for 
wraps, explain projects in the room, and 
do other little acts of courtesy which 
would be expected of the host in the 
home. We have learned several short wel- 
come songs, and usually before a visitor 
leaves the room the host or hostess ex- 
tends the welcome of the school, and 
leads the children in singing one of the 
songs. It is also his duty to see that each 
visitor registers on our Visitors’ Card. 
This plan gives training in courtesy, lead- 
ership, and social standards. 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Spring Sand Table 
By Myrtle Webb 
Ts pupils in my grade sowed wheat 


in their sand table and kept it very 


wet for a few days. The seed grew and 
made a lovely green spot in our room. In 
the “field,” as it was called, they put toy 
chickens, ducks, rabbits, horses, cows, a 
flock of sheep, and a dog. 

Twigs were “planted” in the back- 
ground, and the moisture from the sand 
caused the buds to burst and the leaves to 
come out. As each pupil saw a spring 
bird, he put a paper bird in one of the 
“trees.” The effect of blossoming trees 
can be produced by using pink or white 
sawdust sprinkled on branches which 
have glue or shellac on them. Children 
will enjoy such an activity. 
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WINDOW DECORATION—ROBIN AND NEST 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


MAKE the robin grayish brown above, and dull red below. The pupils may wish to 
show some other bird; if so, let them change the nest accordingly. The leaves should 
be green, and the branch and nest gray or brown. 











bird to paint. 
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History Outlines 
By Helen Wederstrom 


URING our seventh- and eighth- 
grade history study we find it is 
helpful to list on the blackboard the im- 
portant topics, dates, and men as they are 
studied. One child is appointed each 
week to see that this is done. These out- 
lines make it easy for the children to re- 
view. They also help the teacher when 
making out monthly tests. 


A Reading Incentive 
By Arkie Cook 
I HAVE found this a good plan to 


arouse interest in my second-grade 
reading class. Each day a different pupil 
selects a story from one of the supple- 
mentary readers in the library. The pu- 
pil comes to the front of the room and 
reads the story aloud. If he reads the 
story well, he may go to the first-grade 
room the next day and read his story to 
the first-grade pupils. We do this extra 
work in reading during the story period. 


Flower Conservation 
By Hannah L. Aldrich 


bay studying wild flowers with 
my class each year, I had great dif- 
ficulty in keeping the pupils from pick- 
ing the flowers that are fast disappearing 
in the woods. To help them remember, I 
made a traffic signal from construction 
paper. It consisted of three colored cir- 
cles six inches in diameter. On a red cir- 
cle I wrote with white ink the flowers 
that should not be picked; on a yellow 
circle, those that should be picked spar- 
ingly; and on a green circle those that 
can be picked freely. I placed this signal 
beside the flower chart, thus keeping the 
three lists constantly before the eyes of 
the pupils. ) 


A Novel Bird Study 
By Dorothy Dean Davis 


[ URING the winter my pupils had 
collected birds’ nests. In the early 
spring they arranged them on twigs and 
branches in a corner of the schoolroom 
or in a schoolroom window. As the birds 
began to come, I had the pupils observe 
them. When a child saw a nest resem- 
bling one of those at school, he watched 
to see what kind of bird built it and what 
kind of eggs were laid. 

When these facts had been learned, 
the pupils were given a picture of the 
The best picture was 
placed beside the nest. With a salt-and- 
flour mixture (two parts salt to one of 
flour and water), the pupils modeled 
eggs of the proper size and, after drying 
them, painted them with water color. 
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CLuB ExCHANGE 


Note: In this department THE INstRucTor publishes notices from teachers who wish to have their pupils exchange corre- 
spondence with children in other schools. Upon the publication of such notices our responsibility ceases—we cannot guar- 
antee that letters will be answered. We assume, however, that teachers who send in notices will make an effort to have their 
pupils acknowledge all letters and material received. All notices for this column must be signed by the teachers themselves. 
Notices should be addressed to Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. 


Arkansas—The pupils of my third and 
fourth grades would like to exchange letters and 
souvenirs with schools in the United States and 
foreign countries. They will answer all letters 
received. Address: Miss Thelma Aikman, 
Plainview, Arkansas. 


Delaware.—The teacher and pupils of Smith’s 
Rural School, grades one to six, would like to 
exchange letters, products, and souvenirs with 
schools in every state in the Union and in 
foreign countries. Mail should be addressed to 
Miss Anna M. Smith, Rural Route No. 3, 
Bridgeville, Delaware. 


Georgia——The pupils of the Midway School 
would enjoy exchanging products, charts, pic- 
tures, curios, and letters with pupils in all 
parts of the United States, in grades from 
first to seventh, inclusive. The children prom- 
ise to answer all letters promptly. We close 
school May 4. Mail should be addressed to 
Mrs. Earlean VY. Banks, Rural Route No. 1, 
Box 25, Barnesville, Georgia. 


lowa.—The teacher and pupils of Long Grove 
School, grades five to eight, would like to 
exchange correspondence, photographs, souve- 
nirs, and products with teachers and pupils 
in schools of the United States and foreign 
countries. Address: Miss Bertha Wiese, 
Eldridge, Iowa. 


lowa.—My pupils would like to exchange let- 
ters or products with schools in other states, 
island possessions of the United States, Canada, 
and foreign countries. They will try to an- 
swer all letters. Address: Miss Rachel Conley, 
Rural Route No. 2, Washta, Iowa. 


Maine.—The teacher and pupils of the Fuller 
School, grades four, five, and six, wish to ex- 
change correspondence, products, and scenic 
post cards with schools in all other states and 
possessions of the United States. Address: 
Miss Ethel Watt, Easton, Maine, 


Michigan.—My pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, products, or souvenirs with 
schools, all grades, in the United States and its 
Address: Miss Goldie Donier, 


possessions, 


Stryker, Ohio. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades one to five, would like to exchange let- 


ters, products, and pictures with schools in all 
parts of the United States. They promise to try 
to answer every letter. Address: Miss Evelyn 
Jackson, District No. 19, Jefferson County, 
Daykin, Nebraska. 





Nebraska.—The pupils of grades three to 
eight of Haig School would like to exchange 
letters, products, and pictures with pupils from 
other states and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Martha Schoenbeck, 1345 17th St., Gering, 
Nebraska. 


New Mexico.—The pupils of the sixth, sev- 
enth, and eighth grades of the San Antonio 
Public School would like to exchange letters, 
souvenirs, products, and pictures, with pupils 
and teachers in any school where Spanish, 
English, and Italian are spoken. They are espe- 
cially interested in our foreign possessions. Ad- 
dress mail to Professor Nathaniel Bde Baca, 
Principal, Socorro County, San Antonio, New 
Mexico. 


North Carolina—Miss Betty Nelson and pu- 
pils of the first four grades, Woodlawn School, 
would like to exchange letters, products, and 
souvenirs with other schools. Mail should be 
addressed to Miss Betty Nelson, Mebane, 
North Carolina. © 


North Dakota—The pupils of my rural 
school, including grades two to seven, would 
like to exchange letters, products, and pictures 
with schools in all parts of the United States 
and in other English-speaking countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss E. Viola Mattson, Rolla, North 
Dakota. 


North Dakota—The fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades of Pearl School would like to 
exchange letters, cards, products, souvenirs, and 
booklets with any school in the United States, 
its possessions, and foreign countries. Mail should 
be addressed to Miss Irene Mae Prochaska, Ross, 
North Dakota. 


New York.—The fourth, fifth, and seventh 
grades of the Shokan District School, No. 3, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, or 
souvenirs with pupils of other schools in the 
United States or foreign countries. Our school 
borders on the property of the Great Ashokan 
Reservoir, which supplies the city of New York 
with water. All mail should be addressed to 
Mrs. E. C. Burgher, Shokan, Ulster County. 
New York. 


Oklahoma—The sixth-grade pupils and 
teacher of Duke School, Consolidated District 
No. 14, would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with other sixth-grade 
classes and teachers in the United States and 
its possessions. Address: Miss Bertha Casada, 
Duke, Oklahoma. 





Oregon.—The pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades of the Salem Heights School, Salem, 
Oregon, wish to correspond with children of 
the same grades in other states or outlying 
possessions of the United States. Address: 
Miss Agnes Booth, Rural Route No. 2, Turner, 
Oregon. 


Pennsylvania.—The pupils of the Summerdale 
School would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of other schools in the United States. 
Address: Mr. J. H. Follmer, Summerdale, 


Pennsylvania. 


South Carolina—Our pupils of grades six 
and seven would like to exchange letters with 
the pupils of schools in the North and West. 
All letters will be acknowledged. Address: 
Miss Zelle Loadholt, The Julian Mitchell School, 
Charleston, South Carolina. 


Texas.—The fourth, fifth, and sixth grades 
of the Oso Rural School would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, notebooks, postcards, or sou- 
venirs with the pupils of the same grades in all 
states, outlying possessions, and foreign countries. 
Address: Mrs. F. G. Lowman, Rural Route No. 
1, Box 432, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Texas.—The fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade 
pupils of Mapes School would like to exchange 
letters and products with schools in other parts 
of the United States and foreign countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Myrtle Smith, George West, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of my high third-grade 
class wish to exchange letters with children 
of that grade in other sections of the country. 
Address: Miss Ida McCown, Box 138, Odessa, 
Texas. 


Texas—Our fourth- and third-grade pupils 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, sou- 
venirs, and school materials with teachers and 
pupils of other states. Address: Miss Vera 
Holland, 315 N. Lee St., Sherman, Texas. 


Virginia—The pupils in the fifth grade of 
the Cradock School are especially anxious to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grade who live 
near Yellowstone National Park or in any other 
of the western states. Address: Miss Inez 
Sellars, Cradock School, Cradock, Portsmouth, 
Virginia. 


Virginia-—My fourth-, fifth-, sixth-, and 
seventh-grade pupils and I wish to exchange 
letters, cards, pictures, school work, and prod- 
ucts with pupils and teachers in the United 
States and its possessions. We promise to answer 
all letters. Address: Miss Evelyn West, Willow, 
Virginia. 
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The Golden North 


By Edith W. McConnell 
Teacher, 4 A and 5 B Grades, Lincoln School, 
St. Joseph, Michigan 
(Prize Winner, 1933 Descriptive Travel Contest) 


Y yess has always had a great fasci- 
nation for me. In my school days, 
when my only ideas of it were gained 
from an old-fashioned geography text, 
I thought it merely a land of ice and 
snow, Eskimos and polar bears. In recent 
years books by informed writers have 
given me quite a different impression of 
“Uncle Sam’s Attic,” as one of them has 
called it. More than ever I longed to go 
and see it for myself. Early in June, 
when the mercury in Michigan ther- 
mometers mounted to the nineties and 
stayed there for eight days, I sighed for 
the land of glaciers and snowy moun- 
tains, and decided to go. 

The first stage of my journey led across 
our north central states and southwestern 
Canada. It was all new to me, and very 
little escaped the vigilance of my eyes, 
camera, and pencil. 

I was especially anxious to see Medicine 
Hat, Moose Jaw, and Calgary. To my 
regret we passed through the first during 
the night, but the train made stops of 
some length at Moose Jaw and Calgary. 
These two cities are much larger and 
more beautiful than I expected to find 
them. Moose Jaw, with its 20,000 peo- 
ple, has a large depot. Calgary is a busy 
city of 70,000 population, with a wide 
variety of manufactures. 

Not far from Calgary we caught our 
first glimpse of the Canadian Rockies. It 
was a thrilling moment when we saw 
those five or six snowy mountains peep- 
ing at us over a gray-green mesa. The 
scenery became more striking at every 
turn. We passed The Three Sisters, 
Mount Stephen, Stony Squaw, and 
many another peak of which we had 
read. The tallest of The Three Sisters is 
a lady 9,734 feet high. Mount Rundle 
and Cascade Mountain are also over 
9,000 feet in height. 

Countless times we crossed and re- 
crossed that lively little mountain stream 
called Kicking Horse. Many were the 
waterfalls which came plunging down 
from snowy peaks. There are numerous 
short tunnels on this part of the road, but 


one, the Connaught Tunnel under Mount 
(Continued on page 62) 
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[Plates V, VI, VII, and VIII of our Picture Section are devoted to Travel. This month we show scenes in the United States. ] 
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HE INSTRUCTOR is of- 

fering $1,000 in cash 
prizes in two 1934 Travel 
Contests (Descriptive and 
“Better Teacher”). For full 
information, address: TRAVEL 
Epiror, THE INsTRUCTOR, 
DaNSVILLE, New York. 


In The Enchanted Isles 


By Hope Mildred Soule 


Teacher, Kindergarten, Carbery School, 
Washington, D.C. 


(Prize Winner, 1933 Descriptive Travel Contest) 


UR Honolulu hotel room overlooked 

Waikiki Beach with its rushing 
waves and surf-board riders. Diamond 
Head, the jeweled sentinel, guarded us 
day and night. We were in the atmos- 
phere of coral sands and coco palms. 
There was a profusion of hibiscus, bou- 
gainvillea, plumeria, carnations, ginger 
blossoms white and yellow, and many 
other flowers to perfume the air. The 
royal poinciana tree was in bloom, as were 
the golden and rainbow shower trees. 

We took spectacular drives to Mount 
Tantalus and the Pali, over whose cliff 
Kamehameha the Great drove his ene- 
mies in 1795. We also saw the Punch 
Bowl, an extinct volcano, on which has 
been erected a monument given by the 
boys and girls of Honolulu, and from 
which a marvelous view of the city may 
be had. Nor did we miss the pastoral 
beauty in the endless acres of pineapples 
and the green forests of sugar cane. 

We visited a pineapple cannery during 
the busy season. About two thousand 
boys and girls, over sixteen years of age, 
were cutting out the “eyes” of the fruit 
and grading the slices as they came from 
a machine. After the air in the cans has 
been dried, the fruit is cooked five min- 
utes, then cooled, and the cans are tapped 
to be sure that all are perfect. In the 
storehouse a hundred million cans were 
ready to be sent to “the States.” 

As we had seen quantities of sugar 
cane descending through wooden flumes 


to the mills, we were interested to watch 
(Continued on page 59) 


Westward Ho! 


By Ruth Randolph McIntire 


Teacher, Third Grade, Fernway School, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio 


(Prize Winner, 1933 Descriptive Travel Contest) 


Lyon let anyone tell you that you 
can’t have a good time traveling 
seven thousand miles by day coach on a 
train! You can. I did. 

Depression or no depression, I resolved 
to take two hundred fifty dollars of my 
savings and see how far I could make 
them go. Of course, it took planning and 
a strict curbing of extravagant tastes. 
Tipping had to be reduced to a mini- 
mum. I went to our public library a few 
days before I left, and from the Hotel 
Guide Book obtained the names of sev- 
eral hotels in each city where I planned 
to stop over. I chose large, recom- 
mended hotels, and noted on my list the 
minimum room rate for each. 

About one hundred dollars went for 
round-trip railroad fare to Los Angeles, 
going by way of the southwestern states, 
and returning via Portland, Seattle, 
Cheyenne, Denver, Omaha, and Chicago. 
My ticket was purchased with a forty- 
five-day return limit. I decided to carry 
only two pieces of luggage on the trip. 
My wardrobe suitcase was devoted ex- 
clusively to dresses and a woolen coat. 
The other articles needed were packed 
into a large square traveling case. 

One Saturday morning, about nine 
o'clock, my train pulled out of the 
Cleveland terminal. Cincinnati, built 
upon terraces like giant steps upward 
from the Ohio River, was my first stop. 
As I think of this city, I again seem to be 
walking in the famous Zodélogical Garden 
at twilight. During the summer months, 
this is where for so many years the people 
of the city have gathered in an open-air 
theater to listen to excellent presentations 
of grand opera. 

Stars twinkling in the heavens above 
set a pattern which fireflies about me are 
trying to copy. I stroll along pleasant 
paths among giant trees which seem to 
bow in welcome to the throngs of people 
in the park. Did some of these same 
trees, I wonder, bow also in greeting to 
the dauntless pioneers of a century ago, 
who came down the Ohio River on flat- 
boats and built a log fort on the first ter- 


race rising about the river? 
(Continued on page 57) 
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on a dining car table 


Tias business card was left on a table in the dining car 
of our Sunset Limited, somewhere between New Orleans 
and California. It bore the name of a man high in the con- 
sular service of a foreign country. We hope he will see this 
advertisement and know again that we appreciate his 
thoughtfulness. 


People seldom take the trouble to compliment a railroad 
on its service. So we are a little more than pleased with the 
many letters and comments praising our ‘* Meals Select.’” 


Luncheons and dinners are priced at 80 cents, 90 cents, $1, 
$1.10, and $1.25, depending upon the entree you select. 
Soup, salad, vegetables, bread and butter, beverage and 
dessert are included in these prices. Club breakfasts range 
from 50 cents to 90 cents. 


Go one way to 


CALIFORNIA’ 


—return another 





Our four leading trains— Sunset Limited, Golden State 
Limited, Cascade and Overland Limited —approach Cal- 
fornia through four entirely different scenic regions. By 
going to California on one of these trains and returning on 
mother you can, we think, see more of the West than in 
ay other way. From most eastern and mid-western cities, 
you pay no extra rail fare for this privilege. 


Suppose you are planning a summer trip from Chicago to 
Los Angeles. The first class summer roundtrip fare will be 
$86. At this fare you can go straight to Los Angeles and 
back on our Golden State Limited. That’s one way of do- 
ingit. But at exactly the same rail fare you can take a train 
to New Orleans, meet our Sunset Limited and travel to Los 
Angeles through the picturesque Old South and the color- 
ful Southwest. Spend the time you wish in Los Angeles, 
then swing north to Sari Francisco and return to Chicago 
® our Overland Limited, over the route of the Forty- 
tiners, Thus you see a different part of the country each 
Way, yet the rail fare is no higher. 


Most of the outstanding scenic attractions of the West are 
“tved by Southern Pacific rails. We can show you the 
towering granite cliffs of Yosemite, the mysterious blue of 
Crater Lake, trees so big that roads have been cut through 


their trunks, Carlsbad Caverns, Great Salt Lake, Del 
Monte, and many more. You can include most of these 
in a Southern Pacific roundtrip ticket to California. 


Any railroad agent can route you to California and back 
over Southern Pacific, 
LY, 


Fooling the SUN) 
vy 
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You can’t go anywhere in summer without running in- 
to warm weather somewhere en route, But you need not 
suffer from the heat on your trip to California this summer. 
Club cars, observation cars, dining cars, room cars (com- 
partments, drawing rooms) and lounge cars on our Sunset 
Limited, Cascade, Golden State Limited and Overland 
Limited will be air-conditioned. Outside air will be drawn 
in through filters and its temperature and humidity will be 
automatically regulated to just the right degree for greatest 
comfort. Dust and noise will be excluded. 


There will be no charge for air-conditioned accommoda- 
tions except the usual rail and Pullman fares. There is no 
extra fare on any Southern Pacific train. 


The TRAIN that goes to SEA 


Fifteen miles west of Ogden, your California-bound Over- 
land Limited strikes out across the famous Lucin Causeway 
that joins the shores of Great Salt Lake. And for more than 
thirty miles you enjoy the unique experience of going to 
sea on a train. Sea-gulls wheel overhead. On both sides of 
you, blue water stretches to the Wasatch Mountains. 


Great Salt Lake is only one of many highlights in your 
Southern Pacific trip to California. We are the pioneer 
railroad of the West. We servea region rich in history and 
romance, famous for its friendliness and hospitality. This 
spirit will add much to your enjoyment of the few days and 
nights you spend aboard our trains. 


SOUTIERN 
PACIFIC 






LOW SUMMER FARES — MAY 15 TO OCT. 15 

Rail fares to California, much lower now than last year, will be 
still lower from May 15 to October 15, return limit October 
31. For example, $86 roundtrip from Chicago to Los Angeles, 
$85.15 from New Orleans, with even lower fares for travel 
in tourist cars, reclining chair cars and coaches. 

Pullman charges in the West have been cut a flat one-third. 
A Pullman lower berth from Chicago to California costs onl) 
$15.75, compared with $23.63 last year. 
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SUNSET LIMITED 
—runs between New Orleans, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Cypress groves and old plantations. A glimpse of Mexico 
at El Paso. The mountains and mesas of Arizona. (You can 
travel to New Orleans by rail, or board a Southern Pacific 
steamer at New York and sail to New Orleans, with first class 


meals and berth on the ship included in the rail fare.) 


OVERLAND LIMITED 
—‘“‘the train that goes to sea”’ across the Great Salt Lake — 
the fastest, finest train between the East and San Francisco. 
Climbs the high Sierra by the route of the Forty-niners. 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED 
— speeds over the direct route between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. Through Pullman service to San Diego (via Carriso 
Gorge) and to Santa Barbara. 
THE CASCADE 
— meets Northern United States and Canadian lines and 
brings you south through the evergreen mountains of the 


Pacific Northwest, past beautiful Mt. Shasta. 


There is no extra fare on any Southern Pacific train, These 
four will carry air-conditioned cars this summer, 


— JT) 





Write 


Mr. Bartlett is our Passenger Traffic Manager in Chicago. 
He will be glad to answer any questions about a trip to 
the Pacific Coast or Mexico. Mail the coupon, or, better 
still, write him a letter, telling him the places you’d like 
to see, when you plan to leave, etc. Ask about the low cost 
of checking your automobile to your destination. 


O. P. Barrierr, Dept. W-5, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. Send me information on a trip to 





I plan to leave about and will have___ 





days for my trip. There will be___persons in my party. 
Please send me literature on— 

CO) PACIFIC COAST CL) MEXICO 
Name 
Address City 
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EATING— WHAT AND How Mucu? 


By MARY L. HAHN 


ForRMERLY, TEACHER OF HEALTH EpucaTioN, MICHIGAN STATE NoxMAL COLLEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


RE you wishing for enough energy 
for the whole of every day, 
day after day? Do you won- 
der, “Where do I get energy?” 

and “What is enough energy?” 

Having enough energy for body needs 
depends on eating enough fuel food. 
Your individual needs depend on your 
size, your activity, and your digestive 
efficiency. In other words, you must 
take into consideration (1) the amount 
of your living tissues, of which you have 
more or less depending on your height 
and weight (everything counts except 
excess fat); (2) the extent to which you 
sit up, walk, dance, and pursue other en- 
ergetic activities, although you require 
also a minimum of energy for respira- 
tion, and so on, even during sleep; and 
(3) the efficiency of your digestive ma- 
chinery, which in turn may depend on its 
size and length. The tall Thins are apt 
to have tubular, rather than baglike, 
stomachs and comparatively short intes- 
tines, just the opposite of the broad 
Fats. 

So far as quantity is concerned, the 
body’s major need for food is to supply 
energy. ‘The amount needed can be cal- 
culated in calories. Science has demon- 
strated that the calories of heat needed 
per hour per pound of body tissue depend 
on what you are doing; for example, you 
use about 14 calorie per hour per pound 


for rest and sleep. Thus if you weigh 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Hints to Reducers 


‘WANTED fat is probably the 

most common of all the problems 
of body build. Learned doctors, whether 
they decide that one’s possibilities for 
accumulating it are inherited or are 
acquired, all seem to agree that excess 
fat is the body’s storage form for excess 
energy food. 

For those who are encumbered with 
unwanted fat and who have their phy- 
sician’s permission and a personal deter- 
mination to be rid of it, the following 
suggestions may prove helpful. 


Diet 


1. Reduce the calorie value of your 
diet to ¥2 calorie per hour per pound of 
your average weight. To do this, omit 
fatty foods as completely as possible; 
omit all sugar except that naturally pres- 
ent in fruits, vegetables, milk, and so on; 
use generous amounts of the low-calorie 
green vegetables, tomatoes, and so on; 
reduce the amount of starchy food 
(bread, potato, cereal, and so on) to one 
small serving per meal. (Do not elim- 
inate these foods entirely; the body can- 
not safely use its own fat for fuel unless 
the diet contains some of these starchy 


foods. ) 


2. Maintain or slightly increase the 
protein foods, such as meat, eggs, and 
milk, because they stimulate the body to 
increase its oxidation of fuel food. 


3. Eat vegetables instead of sweets, 
even if this substitution is the tragedy 
of your life. 


4. Hunger can be fully satisfied by 
eating low-calorie foods, or, temporarily, 
by drinking water. ; 


§. Eating very slowly helps to insure 
satiety, as does also the use of meat and 


clear beef broth. 


6. Refuse absolutely to take tastes of 
food or to eat between meals. 


EXERCISE 


1. A standing body can use again as 
many calories as a lying one. 


2. Exercise which stimulates the ap- 
petite defeats the purpose of all but the 
most determined “reducers.” 


3. Walking, golf, the daily dozen, and 
swimming are usually recommended for 
overweights. 


4. Severe exercise may control over- 
weight, but seldom cures it. 


§. Extensive walking puts a definite 
strain on the feet and arches of seriously 
overweight persons. 


6. The most effective exercise is the 
exercise of the intelligence in choosing and 
using a low-calorie diet. 


SCHEDULES 


1. Reducers should be weighed regu- 
larly once a week, preferably just before 
the noon meal. 


2. Don’t expect a loss in weight until 
after the third week, for at first the 
water-adjusting mechanism of the body 
usually replaces body fat with water, 
which is eliminated after a month or so. 


3. Don’t try to lose more than three or 
four pounds a month. 


4. After losing six or seven pounds, 
increase the diet so that body weight 
remains stationary for a month; then 
decrease the diet again. This helps to 
keep the skin firm and to prevent debil- 
itating after-effects. 


§. Begin reducing when you first no- 
tice an accumulat:on of three or four 
unnecessary pounds. Continue to “exer- 
cise your intelligence” by realizing that 
you will always have to choose your diet 
intelligently, and accept my best wishes 
for your health, comfort, and beauty! 
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and dining car prices. 


VACATION DOLLARS 





TECLIOWS 


this summer will buy more vacatio 


Going Places—wonderfully different places in the Colorado Rockies; 
Mexico; or a Grand Canyon stopover—frequently both 


extra pleasures, for instance, an Indian-detour in New 
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the Santa Fe cut fares, Pullman charges 







Mexico and Arizona; in California, will take fewer precious vacation 


in the intriguing Spanish and Indian country of northern New 
dollars this summer, via the Santa Fe, than e« 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Westward Ho! 


(Continued from page 54) 


Saint Louis, old and solidly sub- 
stantial, gave me my first view of 
the Father of Waters—the mighty 
Mississippi River. A twenty-four- 
hour stop, followed by a daylight 
train trip, brought me to Little Rock, 
metropolis of Arkansas. Here friends 
entertained me delightfully. People 
seemed to enjoy life to its fullest. 
Hard times were not mentioned. 
Everyone was friendly and opti- 
mustic, 

In San Antonio, Texas, I renewed 
acquaintance with many former 
friends and scenes. This city is a 
mixture of the very old and the very 
new. Many fine new buildings have 
been built in the past few years, yet 
a drive to the old missions and an 
hour spent in the historic Alamo re- 
store the spell of the past. Over 
there in the market place are dark- 
skinned Mexicans, sitting in the sun. 
Out at Brackenridge Park, the Jap- 
anese gardens are as lovely as of yore. 
Army Post now includes the former 
site of Camp Travis, as well as old 
Fort Sam Houston. I seemed to see 
it as it was during the Great War, in 
1918, when thousands of men were 
training there. Away out on the 
other side of town, a myriad planes 
zoom above Kelly Field, still training 
aviators, 

Back in the city again, just a few 
steps from Alamo Plaza, is my old 
favorite Mexican café. Here the 
best hot tamales and enchiladas in 
all Texas are made in a spotless 
kitchen. At dusk I stroll along the 
narrow crooked streets—the dear, fa- 
miliar streets—which yield glimpses 
ot the winding San Antonio River, 
curling through the heart of the 
city. The air is soft and sweet. I 
cross stone bridges, pausing to gaze 
at the scarlet hibiscus flaunting its 
beauty on the banks beneath. 

Again on my way, I sped north- 
west through central Texas. Even- 
tually I reached Williams, Arizona, 
whence I took a bus to the Grand 
Canyon. Here one of the earth’s 
greatest wonders was unfolded be- 
fore my eyes. It was the first time 
I had ever seen the canyon, and to 
me it was so impressive and awe- 
inspiring that words cannot express 
my feelings. 

A day later my trip was resumed. 
I left Williams in the late afternoon. 
The night was hot, but towards 
morning, when we had passed the 
San Bernardino Range, it became 
delightfully cool. Then the orange 
groves appeared,.and breakfast time 
brought me to Los Angeles. 

Exploring the beaches, Catalina 
Island, Hollywood, and Beverly 
Hills; catching glimpses of famous 
movie actors and actresses; looking 
at the exhibits at Exposition Park; 
visiting beautiful stores, theaters, and 
restaurants—these were the things 
that crowded my next few days to 
capacity. Los Angeles spreads out 
for miles, and there is much to see. 
The weather was perfect. Here is 
an ideal vacation climate—warm, 
sunny days with azure skies, morn- 
ings and evenings cool enough to 
make a wrap comfortable. 

(Continued on page 58) 





“We sell unusual things’’ 





e sell... 


festivals 


And not in many years have we had so large a stock. 
Europe is really out-doing herself this summer. Here 
is Oberammergau putting on the Passion Play six 
years before its usual time. Bayreuth, Munich, Salz- 
burg offer immortal music and stirring drama. Great 
Britain, besides the renowned Malvern Dramatic 
Festival, the Shakespeare Festival and the Eisteddfod 
of Wales, is staging something new . . . the Shrop- 
shire Historical Pageant, climaxed by a performance 
of Milton’s “Masque of Comus” in historic Ludlow 
Castle. Switzerland, too, is going dramatic, with che 
William Tell Pastoral Play at Interlaken. 


We, of course, can’t very well ignore these things. 
The itineraries of our University Tours are fairly 
studded with stellar attractions. If Europe is doing 
well by us, we feel that we are doing very well by it 
- +. and you. We have secured, to direct person- 
ally these University Tours, an impressive array of 
educational leaders . . . each an authority in the 
study which his particular tour emphasizes: Litera- 
ture, Art or Music, History, Religion or Political 
Economy. Under their guidance, these tours will 
be festivais of learning as well as very grand vaca- 
tions, 


And now, let’s have at that question we know is in 
your mind ... cost. One glance at the rates on 
these tours and all your doubts will be at rest. They 
are surprisingly low . . . and definite, eliminating 
any question of foreign exchange. Send in that 
coupon . . . it’s the first step toward making your 
summer one grand festival. 


COOK’S Thos. Cook & Son—Wagons-Lits Inc. 


587 Fifth Ave., New York; Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Mexico City. 








ONE DOUGHTY STROKE 
OF THE SCISSORS 





THOS. COOK & SON—WAGONS-LITS INC., 
587 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Please send me the booklet describing your University Tours to Europe. 


Select and Modern Pleasure Tours are included in the same book. Check 
here [_] if booklet of Popular Tours is desired. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


EFORE completing your summer 

plans, find out about vacation costs 

in Eastern Canada. Canadian National 

can give you information on rail fares, meals and 

accommodations for 2 or 4 weeks. Stop at the nearest 

office—or write us what you want to spend. You'll be 

agreeably surprised to learn how far your money 
will go in Canada. 


is a Province of surprises. Historic Montreal. Quebec City rich 

in Old World charm. Native industries. The countryside where 

wayside shrines and spinning wheels keep alive the atmosphere 
of Provincial France. Summer resorts that are different. 
camping country, too! And every outdoor sport... 


Miles of thrilling seacoast. Sailing and fish- 

ing and bathing. The tang of salt in the air! 

ar towns and villages that played 
a 


colorful roles in pioneer days. In 
salmon filled lakes and streams. Accommodations to suit every taste. 


MY 
The Province of lakes and woods. 
fishing trip. Settle down in a friendly summer colony on 
the edge of a pine-fringed lake for an outdoor vacation the 
whole family will enjoy ... or stop at one of the many comfortable 
hotels and lodges. 


—few «6 Get away on a canoe and 


Information and booklets also on the Canadian Rockies, Jasper Park and Alaska. 


Canapnran Nationan 





MINNEAPOLIS 
634 Marquette Ave. 
NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA 
1422 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Ave. 


PORTLAND, ME. 
Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 
ST. LOUIS 
314 No. Broadway 

- $T. PAUL 

83 East Fifth Sr. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
648 Marker Sc. 


SEATTLE 

1329 Fourth Ave. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

922 15th St. N.w. 
LONDON, ENG, 

17-19 Cockspur Sr, 
PARIS, FRANCE 

1 rue Scribe 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 
BUFPALO 
420 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
4 So. Michigan Bivd, 
CINCINNATI 
49 E. Fourth Sx. 


DETROIT 
1523 Washington Blvd, 
TH 


DULU 
428 W. Superior Sc. 
KANSAS CITY 
705 Walnut Sr. 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So. Grand Ave. 





nd — deep cool forests and trout and | 





Westward Ho! 


(Continued from page 57) 


Then there was a _never-to-be- 
forgotten day’s trip along the mighty 
Pacific, from Los Angeles northward 
to San Francisco—a trip abounding 
in scenic beauty. On one side were 
the rocky crags of the Coast Range; 
on the other, feathery waves rolled in 
from the blue ocean. 

San Francisco, from the summit of 
an elevation in the center of the 
city, is an inspiring sight. I enjoyed 
the ferry trip over to Oakland and 


_ Berkeley, across San Francisco Bay; 








Fishing and | 
| city and surrounding country was 





| 
| 





| Progress Exposition. 


Gait swim, ride and fish in the bracing north woods air. | 


| Council Crest, 
_ long ago gathered to consider impor- 





also a wonderful ride to the Golden 
Gate, Seal Rocks, and through lovely 
Golden Gate Park. 

A few hours in Sacramento, the 
capital of California, gave me an op- 
portunity to inspect the state build- 
ings. I remember a phrase carved in 
stone above the doorway of one build- 
ing—“Give me men to match my 
mountains.” What an excellent and 
thought-provoking motto for so 
great a state! 

It was a twenty-four-hour ride 
from Sacramento to Portland. I 
rested overnight at a hotel in Port- 
land, and left the next morning for 
Seattle, arriving there about noon. 


Each morning Seattle seemed to rise 
out of the mists of the ocean, freshly | 


energetic for its day’s task. Now 
and then one glimpsed snow-capped 
Mount Rainier in the distance. 

On my return trip I stopped a day 
at Portland. A splendid view of the 


obtained from a high summit named 
where the Indians 


tant matters. 

I did not leave my eastward-bound 
train until it reached Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, where a cousin showed me 
the points of interest in this genu- 
inely western city. My only regret 
was in not being there while the 
Cheyenne Frontier Days exhibition 
was being held. People who had seen 
it told me it was full of the real 
western atmosphere. 

At Denver, Colorado’s capital, a 
cool and pleasant day was spent 
roaming about the city. In Lincoln, 
Nebraska, I stopped out of respect to 
my Alma Mater, the University of 
Nebraska. Omaha, my former home, 
next welcomed me. Several days 
were spent in visiting old friends. 

When I reached Chicago I was in- 
deed glad to have pleasant weather 
in which to visit the Century of 
With several 
weeks here, instead of several days, I 
could have investigated more thor- 
oughly the marvelous exhibits. I am 
satisfied that I used my limited time 
to the best advantage, seeing count- 
less things. I enjoyed as much as 
anything else, the time spent at the 
Field Museum adjacent to the Expo- 
sition grounds. After dark, the indi- 
rect illumination of the buildings of 
the Fair, in daytime the sky line of 
Chicago—here were two great pic- 


| tures to carry away in memory. 


I returned home to Cleveland with 
about a dollar and a half in my purse. 
My trip had lasted forty days. I 
had enjoyed it immensely and had 
filled my mind with new ideas for 
the coming school year. 
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POPULAR PRICES 


HE all-star vacation show— 
America’s Northwest Wonder- 
land—at lowest prices. 


mame) occ it! Mountains with 

| their heads in the sky, 

we| the forest primeval. 

Hear it! The roar of 

the Pacific, the song of 

the cowboy. Feel it! 
Theexhilaration of mountain ozone, 
the tang of the sea. And it’s only the 
beginning, folks, only the beginning. 


Pam) Ycllowstone, thru new 
thrilling Gallatin 

Gateway — Dude 

Ranches — Spokane, 

the Inland Empire — 

Glacier cloaked Mt. 
Rainier—The Olympic Peninsula— 
Mt. Baker—Puget Sound—Alaska. 


Go via America’s 
Longest Electrified 
Railroad. The famous 
roller bearing OLYM- 
PIAN makes the trip 
a memorable part of 
your vacation. New! This summer, 
air conditioned club-observation 
and dining cars. 





Return via California—Colorado or 
the Canadian Rockies. Travel inde- 


| pendently; or with all-expense tours. 


Vacations planned to suit you. 


For illustrated folders write 


Geo. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
The Milwaukee Road 
Room 406, Union Station, Chicago, -# 
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3 YEARS BUDGET 


L BUY AN ALASKA 
VACATION - - 


1934’s vacation dollar will buy more 
sheer vacation enjoyment—provided it 
buys you an ALASKA Vacation! 


Where else can you possibly find 
such a varied vacationland . . . days of 
leisurely cruising through sheltered, 
land-locked seas ... stops at romantic 
story-book ports which still savor of the 
rip-roaring boom days of the gold rush 

.. vast everchanging panoramas of 
mountain-guarded coastline, carved by 
glaciers which we approach almost 
within stone’s throw. Truly . . . here is 
a vacation you'll never forget! 


VISIT ALASKA this summer aboard 
the luxurious steamers of The Alaska 
Line . . . the only line offering a choice 
of Alaska Cruises and tours. 


Summertime is most delightful in 
Alaska. Its brilliant May-to-September 
vacation season brings also nature’s re- 
sponse with vast fields of glacier-nur- 
tured flowers. Inland we find berries 
and vegetables of unbelievable propor- 
tions. Suprise follows surprise in this 
Land of Amazing Contrasts. 


Ask about the special cruise for 
teachers this summer. Also a University 
of Washington Summer School Cruise 
—with credit. ’ 


CRUISE TO THE ARCTIC 


If you are one of those arm-chair adventurers 
to whom the spell of the Arctic has been only 
a dream... satisfy those yearnings now, by 
really going there! The Alaska Line’s 1934 
Arctic adventure cruise leaves Seattle on 
August 8th. In 26 days you cruise clear to 
the polar ice-pack . . . amid the 
comforts of the famous ss. VIC- 
TORIA...at a cost comparable 
with that of an ordinary vacation. 
Write for Arctic Cruise Booklet. 


Good-Natured Map of Alaska 


NOW+{FREE TO TEACHERS! A 
good-natured map of Alaska, in 
full color. Suitable for framing. 













See Your Local Travel Agent or 
Dollar, 
American Mail 
and Pacific 
Steamship 
Lines, 
General Agents 






ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY —Room 460 
Pier Two—Seattie, Washington 

lam interested in (check which one) 1] Spe- 
tial Cruise for teachers. [) University of 
Washington Summer School Alaska Cruise. 
D Arctic Cruise. (1) Regular Alaska Vacation 
literature. ( Good-natured map, free to 


rs. 
Name 
| Address _ 














City and State 
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In the Enchanted Isles 


(Continued from page 54) 


the process of making sugar at these 
buildings. Honolulu is the center of 
industry not only for pineapple and 
sugar cane, but also for deep-sea fish 
such as the giant mackerel, tuna, and 
swordfish. 

The Hawaiians are very fond of 
roasted pig. This is baked on rocks 
in a deep pit, along with bananas, 
yams, and salmon wrapped in ti 
leaves. It is served with fresh coco- 
nut and of course the favorite drink, 
poi. This feast is followed by the 
hula, a dance poem expressing, by 
motions, the beauty of a queen or 
of a bird flying to the sun. Accom- 
panying this is the music of the uku- 
lele or the thudding beat of the 
gourd, and green grass is the carpet. 
The flower leis, worn at this time, 
add a romantic touch. 

In the Bishop Museum we noticed 
especially the kahili, a beautiful head- 
dress made of peacock and other 
feathers, worn on occasions of state. 
Necklaces of whales’ teeth, fastened 
together with human hair, were here, 
too. Grass homes and methods of 
cooking were represented. 

On Sunday we attended services at 
the native Hawaiian Church, and at 
night we were in the Buddhist 
Temple where the ‘priest, near the 
statue of a golden Buddha, chanted 
the service in his native language, 
apparently as fast as possible. 

On the other side of the island, we 
visited the Coral Gardens, The inn 
at Cooper’s Ranch gave us a rafe 
treat with its passion-fruit cocktail 
at luncheon, which we enjoyed im- 
mensely. A few miles from the inn 
is the white Mormon Temple, the ap- 
proach to which reminded us of 
views of the Taj Mahal. A little 
farther on are rice paddies where the 
water buffalo pulls the plow, accord- 
ing to Chinese custom. Beyond are 
patches of taro from which the Ha- 
waiian makes his poi. We passed 
many villages, not only Hawaiian, 
but Chinese, Japanese, Korean, and 
Filipino. They made us realize how 
varied is the population. 

We felt that our enjoyment would 
not be complete till we had made a 
trip to Hawaii, the largest island of 
the Hawaiian group, to see the 
famous Kilauea Volcano. This is in 
Hawaii National Park, which con- 
tains grotesque lava formations, 
banks of sulphur, lava tubes, and 
many craters. Our problem was: 
How spare the necessary time from 
our beloved Honolulu? Could we fly 
and so make the trip more quickly? 

We decided to investigate. One 
beautiful morning we boarded a little 
train, carrying only one other pas- 
senger. From a flag station we 
walked a mile to an airport, where 
three passenger planes were on view. 
A mechanic told us which were the 
best seats for beginners in air travel. 
Our confidence won, we then and 
there made arrangements for the 
journey. 

Three days later, we were in an 
amphibian plane at eight o’clock in 
the morning, 3,000 feet in the air 
and traveling 105 miles an hour. En 
route, we made three stops at other 

(Continued on page 60) 
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will go 
-do more 


Srmpricity ITsELr. Merely fill in the 
coupon and mail it. If you know the vaca- 
tion region you'd like to visit, tell us and 
we'll send you detailed information on 
how to go and what it will cost. Or, if 
you are looking for suggestions, remem- 
ber it’s our job to furnish them. There is 
no charge. 








Wauere To? Perhaps the Black Hills 
of South Dakota ... or the lakes and 
woods of Northern Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan. Cool Colorado is a favorite; so 
is Wyoming and the Dude Ranch Country. 
And if you’ve never visited our national 
parks—Yellowstone, Grand Teton, Zion, 
Bryce or Grand Canyon—this is the year 
to go. Or for a longer trip, there’s Cali- 
fornia, the Canadian Rockies, Alaska. 


Or one THING you may be sure—7bis 
year your vacation dollars will go farther 
and do more. Rail fares are lower than 
they have been for many years, and all 
other charges have been reduced. 





r = 
North Western, with its connections, 
offers through service to more of the | 
scenic West than any other railway. 
Let us serve you... Mail the coupon. 
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R. Lemmy” Passenger Traffic Manager 2012 


! 
Chicago & North Western Railway | 
400 West Madison Street, Chicago, Il. 
SF a ce en ccnnedsnosdiiebintedsencdaiiahasncsccobte | 
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Please send descriptive literature and full information. 
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Places are like women; it’s not enough for them to be pretty. 


They must have character and variety too. That’s why every- 


one falls in love with Ireland. Look at the picture — it’s 


Killarney and there isn’t prettier scenery anywhere under the 


sun, but that’s not all. 


It’s a romantic, legend-haunted 


district. If you’re up early enough they say you can see The 


O’Donoghue of the Glens on his white horse riding over the 


lakes. And there are scores of other stories about it too. Up 


the west coast to Connemara and the Joyce Country, north- 


wards to the hills and glens of Antrim—wherever you go in 


Ireland you'll find an atmosphere, a spirit, quite different 
from anything you’ve ever known before. More than anything 


it’s the long tradition of Irish civilization. When most of the 


rest of the world was full of howling savages there were 


churches and schools and artists and saints in Ireland. 


N.B. — It’s a good 


country for hotels. 


They’re fine 


luxurious places you'll put stars against in your guide book. 





Illustrated pamphietsfrom 
T.R. Dester, (Dept. A 39) 
Associated British Rail- 
ways Inc. §51 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City 
or from your own Ticket 


Agent. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


GREAT SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
OF IRELAND 








In the Enchanted Isles 
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islands, Maui being the largest, with 
its Mount Haleakala rising 10,000 
feet above the sea. We finally 
reached Hilo on the island of Hawaii. 
Leaving our plane, we drove thirty- 
eight miles, past giant tree ferns, koa 
forests, and volcanoes acti’ nd ex- 
tinct. 

At last we arrived at Kilauea, the 
home of Pele, legendary goddess of 
volcanoes. The fire pit, in the center 
of Kilauea’s crater, is 1200 feet deep 
and nine miles in circumference. We 
could see it even from the Volcano 
House where we were served lunch- 
eon. At the right is Mauna Loa, 
over 13,000 feet high. In the after- 
noon we saw the Lava Tree Molds 
and Sulphur Banks, and then re- 
turned to Hilo. The amphibian 
awaiting us, we settled ourselves 
beneath its wings for a two-and-a- 
half-hour trip back to Honolulu. 
We had had the thrill of our lives! 

The day came when we had to 
leave these Enchanted Isles of the 
Pacific. As we embarked, we were 
given flower garlands of leis to wear, 
while the band on the pier played the 
farewell song “Aloha.” 

After a five days’ sail, we arrived 
in California, where we enjoyed the 
big trees, mountains, waters, fertile 
valleys, as well as the hospitable 
people. From Altadena we went to 
Riverside. Here we saw not only 
Mount Rubidoux and the Indian 
School, but also that wonderful 
hotel, the Mission Inn. 


THe UtaH-Arizona Parks 


We next took the train to Lund, 
Utah, whence, by transferring to a 
bus, we were enabled to visit Zion 
Park via the Mount Carmel High- 
way, and Kaibab National Forest, 
habitation of the white-tailed squir- 
rel. We drove to the North Rim of 
the Grand Canyon. Our return 
route took us to Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park and Cedar Breaks, a Na- 
tional Monument. The colorings of 
purple, red, rose, pink, and white, 
over the vast, still, and peaceful 
chasms, and the weird rock forma- 
tions seen during these five days and 
450 miles, convinced us that this 
must be the most wonderful trip of 
its kind in America! 


CoLorapo, CHICAGO—aAND HoME 


By train we traveled to Denver, 
via the Royal Gorge. While in Colo- 
rado we made the Mount Evans trip, 
over the world’s highest automobile 
highway. - Brief stops at Kansas City 
and Saint Louis preceded a sojourn 
in Chicago. At the Century of 
Progress Exposition we saw depicted 
scientific discoveries, new transporta- 
tion facilities, modern manufacturing 
processes, up-to-date ways of fight- 
ing disease, and many other interest- 
ing things. The night illumination 
was spectacular. 

Although we received no univer- 
sity degrees, nor even any credits, for 
the summer’s travels by land and 
sea, and on wings of air, we returned 
to our home city with a wider out- 
look on life, a richer knowledge of 
the world, and memories as “summer 
driftwood for the winter’s fire.” 
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WILD FLOWERS, Piztts,See 


Films. Sample literature 10c. Wild Flower F 
ervation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington,D. 
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Get the REST 
the RECREATION j; 
the RE-CREATION 
You NEED and WILL ENJOY 


MICHIGAN 


The Peninsula Playground meets 
every requirement .... Four of 
the five Great Lakes lap its soil 
... + Breezes from more than 5, 

inland lakes straighten out tautened 
nerves ....A $260,000,000 High- 
way System leads to 12 State For- 
ests of 784,000 acres .... Over & 
Million Acres of National Forests . 


... 67 State Parks—equipped for 
camping, no charge....17 Fish 
Hatcheries ....11 Game Refuges 
(71,000 acres) . ... Turbulent Riv- 
ers .... Murmuring Streams..- 
. Gay Resorts .... Quiet Retreats 
....+ Lakeside Cottages .... The 
perfume of wild flowers—247 varie- 
ties .... The early morning operas 
of woodland choirs—361 species. 
If lovely spots lure you, what 
a playground ! 
Send stamp for State Map and Folders. 
LOG OFFICE, Dept. 64 
BAY CITY, MICH. 

East Michigan Tourist Association 
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Fascinating 


“Land Cruises" 
through 


smanti<¢ England 


gine a week’s trip through South- 
estern England and the Cornish 
iviera, along the rugged coast from 
fewquay to Land’s End... back through 
Penzance, Falmouth and Plymouth. Or, 
if you prefer, visit Cheddar Gorge, 
Exmoor, the Lorna Doone country, 
intagel, and Torquay. You have your 
thoice of several of these delightful 
“Land Cruises”...each lasting a week 
...each covering an interesting and 
beautiful part of England. 

You travel leisurely by motor coach 
through the beautiful English country- 
tide, stopping at many points of inter- 
est, while your escort explainstheir place 
in English history. Each day brings new 
and unusual scenes; each night you rest 
pleasantly atan hospitable English hotel. 
All details of travel are arranged in ad- 
vance... you have nothing to do but 
enjoy the trip. 

And now prepare for a pleasant sur- 
prise; the entire cost of any of these 
6day tours is only $66.00. Remember, 
this includes all expenses—first class 
transportation, hotels, all meals, even 
“tea” and gratuities. Write to any of- 
fice of the American Express Co, or 
see your local travel agent. 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 
(General Agent for the U.S. A.) 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 

















THE INSTRUCTOR 


Strange Ports 
By Lois Virginia Fout 


Teacher of English, Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana , 


Prize Winner, 1933 “Better Teacher” 
Travel Contest 


ee I was a small child, my 
parents sought the advice of 
the prin “pal of the school which I 
was atte: ling as to the advisability 
of taking me traveling or of continu- 
ing me in class. The principal be- 
lieved ardently in the broadening, 
educative power of travel, and to my 
everlasting joy convinced my family 
that travel was more beneficial than 
“book learning.” Many, many times 
I closed my books triumphantly and 
set off with my father and mother. 

And now I have come home. In- 
stead of rambling about strange ports 
and encouraging my vagaries for 
truancy, with scores of pictures and 
mementos from far-off lands, I find 
my way each morning to a prosaic 
schoolroom. However, I succeed in 
replenishing the supply of souvenirs 
each summer by hopping off again. 

Hours spent in Rome, the home of 
law and government, in Greece, the 
seat of art and culture, and in Judea, 
held holy by the followers of three 
great religions, have imbued me with 
a passion for relating things as they 
really are. 

I believe that I have carried back 
to my pupils the echo of Stromboli, 
the fragrance of the gardens of 
the Alcazar, the ethereal glory of 
Etna, and the mysticism of the 
desert. I have endeavored to convey 
to them the wisdom lurking in the 
serene eyes of the Sphinx, the sym- 
bolism of the Nile, and the sublimity 
of the Parthenon, incomparable in its 
ancient grandeur, crumbling on the 
classic Acropolis. I have breathed to 
them the whispers of the despair of 
Pompeii and the drowsiness of the 
Lotus Land. 

In connection with the study of 
the English classics, I speak reminis- 
cently of many leisurely walks 
through quiet Chelsea, of a bus ride 
to Twickenham, a frugal lunch in 
London Tower, an afternoon in the 
subdued Poets’ Corner of Westmin- 
ster Abbey. 

When we read from the pages of 
Sir Walter Scott’s “Marmion,” I re- 
call hours spent meandering through 
the spacious rooms and corridors of 
Holyrood Palace and tramping up 
and down the hilly streets of proud 
old Edinburgh. 

As we peruse the thrilling chap- 
ters of “Ivanhoe,” I describe the city 
of Jaffa where brave King Richard 
Coeur de Lion landed with his gal- 
lant band, the massive walls of old 
Jerusalem, and the Holy Sepulcher 
which the Crusaders so nobly and 
courageously fought to possess. 

te co cd 

The clean fresh air sweeping over 
Gibraltar, the smoke from Vesuvius, 
and the delightful odors wafted 
from Spanish gardens—with these 
I seem to have breathed in something 
else: an ambition to carry inspiration 
to my pupils—to make them yearn 
to go farther even than Port Said, to 
cross the far-stretching desert, and 
to bear the optimism of America to 
less fortunate peoples. 








YOU COULD CHOOSE 


Would you chart a course over miles of 
blue ocean? Far from the reefs of faculty 
meetings and test papers? Through 
schools of skittering flying fish, pinning 
their silver bodies in the lapel of a jade- 
green swell? Into a gem-harbor, ringed 
by purple mountains rising from an 
opal sea? A crescent, coral beach where 
bronzed young gods ride their surf- 
boards, or sitand sing age old love songs? 
Would you plan such a vacation, if you 
could choose? 


Of course it’s Hawaii we're thinking of. 
The picture is well known, for so many 
have gone and seen for themselves. May- 
be what they’ve told has filled you with 
the longing to go some day. Maybe 
you've been. In either case, Hawaii calls 
when summer is at the threshold. In all 
the world what place more lovely, or 
more fitted for rest and recreation, if 
you could choose? 


You can. Time and cost say so ...with 
new emphasis. Only five days over from 


/ 





San Francisco, Los Angeles or Vancouver 
states the fact. Cabin class at $75 (one way} 
from the Pacific Coast underscores it. 


Even the season has something to say. 
Summer is Hawaii's best, always balmy, 
delightfully cool. So lock up your inhi- 
bitions in your desk drawer. Shake out 
the creases wrought by routine in your 
personality and give it sun, air, freedom 
and romance ... in Hawaii. 


If you choose to be partially serious 
minded, there’s the University of Hawaii, 
with its famous summer session from 
June 25 to August 3. No better place to 
make up those credits you may want. 
Better let us send you a special folder 
about the low fees and living costs. 


Let your travel agent explain why NOW 
is an especially good time to decide on 
Hawaii for your vacation this summer. 


_ He has a booklet* about Hawaii that you 


will be particularly interested in seeing. 
Or write to 





HAWAII 





TOURIST BUREAU 


16 Main Street, San Francisco’ 
1007 Flower Street, Los Angeles 
A community organization with headquarters in 


Honolulu, for the dissemination of free, authoritative 
information about the entire Territory of Hawaii, U.S.A. 


*For alarger book, copiously colored, with maps and pictures, send 10¢ to cover mailing costs, 
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"*] want to see the old Missions...the palms 
and orange groves.” 





"In Hollywood I'll see the movie studios... 
the stars, the cafes and theatres and shops.” 


Choose from 6 splendid Summer Schools 


ERE you can combine the summer 
courses you want with a wonderful 
vacation. 

World travelers tel! us Southern California 
offers more ways to have a good time than 
any other single resort area anywhere. And 
you'll enjoy them without interfering with 
your studies... for they are all near-at-hand. 
Here movie studios “shoot” outdoor scenes 
depicting rural England, the French Riviera, 
Italy, India, Arabian Desert, Spanish Main, 
Malay coast ... everything from the Alps to 
the Scuth Seas! 

Summers are rainless. Nights are cool. You 
sleep under blankets... and rest. 

Costs here (about 16% under U.S. aver- 
age) may never again be so low. So come now 
...see Los Angeles, Beverly Hills, Santa Mon- 
ica, Glendale, Long Beach, Pomona — and 
Pasadena with its famous Mt. Wilson Observ- 
atory and Huntington Library. 


FREE—new 72-page vacation book 
and summer school information 


Send now for this Southern California va- 
cation fact-book. Contains nearly 150 photos, 


toSOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
and zeally enjoy 


summer school 


while costs are still so low 
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“Pll swim in the Pacific... bask in the sun 
...and sail to Catalina Island. 


= 


“Then there are mountain lakes... old 
Mexico... hundreds of fascinating places.” 


8 detailed maps, itemized costs and much 
other authoritative information, including 
list of summer events. Also detailed routing | 
from your home city and complete summer 
school information — by return mail. Just 
mark and mail the coupon now. 





Come to California for a glorious vaca- 
tion. Advise anyone not to come seeking 
employment, lest he be disappointed; but 
for the tourist, attractions are unlimited. 





¢ MAIL COUPON TODAY '‘***********" . 
$ All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd., 

§ Dept. J-6, 1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

* Send me free book with complete details (including 
: costs) of a Southern California vacation. Also send free 
s summer school information and free routing by 
* () auto, () rail, C) plane, bus, [) steamship. Also» 
s send free booklets about counties checked. 
[) Los Angeles H Kern Riverside 

(_} Imperial Orange (_) Santa Barbara 


. 
San Diego = 
Ventura 








State 
(Please Print Your Name and Address) 


34 ALL-YEAR CLUB OF 
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The Golden North 


(Continued from page 54) 


McDonald, is really long—in fact, 
more than five miles in length. 

In British Columbia are the deep- 
est, darkest, greenest forests I have 
ever seen, with ferns three feet high. 
In the open meadows cows stood 
knee-deep in acres of lupins. 

June 23 was spent in the city of 
Vancouver, seeing the sights and 
browsing in bookstores and art shops. 
I found the city very different from 
eastern Canadian cities like Montreal 
and Quebec. It was sunset when I 
boarded the steamer for the most 
thrilling part of my journey. We did 
not sail until ten in the evening but I 
found plenty of entertainment in 

tudying the splendid harbor, with 
nountains rising around it, and the 
multitude of boats large and small. 

The next morning I was on deck at 
six-thirty. At last we were on our 
way to Alaska through the tortuous 
mazes of the Inside Passage. Such 
glorious scenery! We were winding 
in and out among islands of every 
size and shape, most of them moun- 
tainous. The highest peaks were 
crowned with snow, on which the sun 
shone dazzlingly. Mists were rising 
from their sides in long, gauzy, float- 
ing veils. Many were the lights, 
markers, and buoys to show the safe 
channel. 

Just at sunset we stopped at Ocean 
Falls, British Columbia. To the right 
and left were low green mountains, 
but behind the town was a tall snowy 
peak still in sunshine though the dock 
below was in shadow. The chief 
industry here is the manufacture of 
paper. The wood for pulp grows con- 
veniently at hand and power is fur- 
nished by cascades tumbling down 

the steep slopes. We had time to go 
through the mill, noting every stage 
of the manufacturing process. 

Whenever I went on deck I was 
reminded of the first line of the old 
missionary hymn, “From Greenland’s 
icy mountains.” A piercing wind 
blew steadily from Alaska’s icy 
mountains. Having had experience 
on the Labrador coast and in New- 
foundland, I wore almost my entire 
wardrobe at once. 

On June 29, at three in the after- 
noon we reached Taku Glacier near 
Juneau. It was a glorious sight—a 
frozen river of blue-streaked ice mov- 
ing down the valley at the rate of ten 
feet per day between two dark moun- 
tains. The ice mass appeared to be as 
high as our ship but of course we 
were unable to get very close to it. 
Occasionally little blue icebergs 

broke off and floated towards us. 

At seven we reached Juneau. 
There was a good-sized crowd at the 
dock to meet the steamer. All but 
two of the people looked like ordi- 
nary Americans. The two exceptions 
were short, solidly built Indians, with 
broad yellowish-brown faces and eyes 
set far apart. 

We started immediately on an auto 
trip to Mendenhall Glacier, a few 
miles from Juneau. We traveled 
along a good gravel road through 
beautiful scenery—mountains, woods, 
and water. “Is this really Alaska?” I 
asked myself. I was amazed at the 

(Continued om page 63) 


Cruises. 


WEST 
INDIES 


and the 
CARIBBEAN 


pay cay Sams 
GREAT WHITE 
FLEET 


HIS summer, come cruis- 
ing on the Great White 


Fleet ... the last word in 
modern tropical cruise enter- 
prise, with several brilliant 
sailings every week. Cruise 
as a guest among friends... 
on a fleet built for tropical 
waters and led by six new 
snowy liners! Above all, 
cruise informally...to bizarre, 
fascinating tropical ports, 
where intelligent shore stafls 
“take over” and carry on the 
entertainment and intimate 
personal contacts of ship- 
board. Outdoor swimming 
pools—all rooms outside— 
a cuisine for the most exact- 
ing—and a brilliant schedule 
of ship entertainment and 
shore trips. 

from NEW YORK—Cruises of 10 to ” 
days (some ‘‘all expenses”)—variously 
to HAVANA, JAMAICA, PANAMA 
CANAL ZONE, COLOMBIA, COSTA 
| RICA, GUATEMALA, HONDURAS. 


y: From $95 to $200 minimum, Sailings 
g Thursdays and Saturdays. 


from NEW ORLEANS—Cruises of 8 9 
‘ or 16 days—variously to HAVA 
r GUATEMALA, HONDURAS, PAN- 
' AMA. From $75, $90 and $115 misi- 
‘| mum. Sailings Wednesdays asl 
- Saturdays. 


Similar “‘Guest Cruises” from 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, 







No passports required on above cruises. 
Optional shore excursions at all ports. 
















FIRST CLASS —between New York 
and California $180 up; between New 
Orleans and California $180 up. 
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: apitan, Brida eil, Verna 
; bs Nevada and Yosemite Falls—towers 
wore i wherever you turn, yet is only a 
se enter- beginning for your giant Yosemite 
brilliant holiday! 

Cruise White trails zigzag to the Valley 
ends... rim, more than 3,000 feet in the air. 
tropical You look down... breathless depths 
P -.. and out across a hundred miles 
six new of snow-capped Sierra, rose-shot at 
ove all, sunrise and a pinnacled other land 
» bizarre, in the magic of moonlight. 
| ports, BE BUSY, BE LAZY... 
re staffs Choose your own diversion. Here 
y on the are sunny field-trips with a Ranger- 
intimate Naturalist guide—saddle and motor 
f shi tours into the High Country — the 
4 Ip Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, oldest 
virmming of living things—golf with a world- 
utside— famed setting—swimming and river- 
st exact- side barbecues— and the monster 
schedule firefall that floats each night right 
mt end out of the stars. 
. Accommodations vary from house- 

keeping in the pines to the great, 

of 10 to # granite Ahwahnee . . . All-Expense 
—variously Tours from 2 to 4 days and 925 to 
' 7 $62.50. Ask any travel agent, or write 
ONDURAS. today for scenic folders: Yosemite 
n. Sailings Park and Curry Co., Box 10, Yo- 


semite National Park, California. 
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vel Agent you travel over - 

t Cor tim. The Sunny South, majestic 
. et i or favorite camping spots wait for 
ae . . . See them the New Way. 

Camp Trailers are Your ‘Vacation 

Home,” safe, comfortable, economical — roomy, 
@avenient in camp—very compact on the road. 

* GILKIE TRAILERS 


1320 Wabash, Terre Haute, Ind. 
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The Golden North 
(Continued from page 62) 


size of the cedars, pines, and hem- 
locks. Most of them were larger than 
the trees of southern Michigan. And 
what a luxuriant undergrowth of tall 
ferns, flowers, and thick soft moss 
like green velvet! There were dan- 
delions with eighteen-inch stems. 
Buttercups grew on plants as high as 
our rosebushes. In a cultivated gar- 
den were pansies three inches in diam- 
eter. We stopped and measured them. 

Among the wild flowers we no- 
ticed iris, lupins, violets, bunch- 
berry, fire flower, and columbines of 
three colors—dark purple, blue, and 
flaming scarlet. The oddest flower 
was the so-called cotton flower. It 
grows on a stem a foot or so in 
height. The flower head is the size of 
a dandelion, but round like a ball, and 
of a thick, fluffy, hairlike quality. It 
reminded me of the wigs of little 
dolls I once played with. 

We passed Auk Lake, a dainty sheet 
of water surrounded by mountains. 
Its still surface held the most exquis- 
ite reflections. 

Mendenhall Glacier is even more 
impressive than Taku because of the 
color of its surroundings. We got 
out and walked close to get a better 
view. From the mass of ice a racing 
torrent plunges wildly down a rocky 
slope. Great pieces of gray granite 
lie scattered over the ground in pic- 
turesque confusion. Reindeer moss 
and other lichens grow abundantly 
on all the rocks. Tall stalks of fire 
flower glow from their background 
within fifty feet of the glacier. 

Juneau, a city of 6,000 population, 
perches on a narrow strip of shore 
behind which rise towering moun- 
tains. Part of the town is on piles. 
When we saw the numerous totem 
poles in front of the stores we felt 
that we were really in Alaska. The 
capitol is by far the finest building in 
Juneau. We went through it, spend- 
ing nearly an hour in the museum. 
Here are excellent specimens of Alas- 
kan craftsmanship in wood, ivory, 
copper, beads, etc. There also are 
stuffed specimens of native fauna. 

On the last day of June we reached 
Skagway, which means “north wind,” 
and a very appropriate name it is. 
Viewed from the boat dock Skagway 
has an individuality all its own. 
Mountains rise sharply all around it, 
but the mountain sides nearest the 
dock have been utilized for billboards 
and autographs of visitors, painted 
in tall letters accompanied by de- 
signs such as compasses, watches, 
etc. A skull-shaped white rock at 
the base of the cliff is labeled “Soapy 
Smith’s Skull.” Soapy Smith was 
Skagway’s most notorious gambler 
of Gold Rush days. 

We took a day’s trip to Lake Ben- 
nett, Yukon Territory, on a train 
which carried a baggage car, a freight 
car, a day coach, and a parlor car. 
The scenery was magnificent as we 
slowly climbed to White Pass. Such 
startling rock formations, such wild, 
dashing waterfalls, especially Bridal 
Veil and Pitchfork Falls! Here and 
there we crossed deep, narrow can- 
yons. As we mounted, we left 
clouds and rain below us. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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ALASKA 


-the wonder cruise 
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ROUND TRIP 


*80 


FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


LOW “rai FARES 


MEALS AND BERTH 
ON BOAT INCLUDED 


(except at 
SKAGWAY) 


Ne days of smooth sailing — 
and scenery all the way! Sky- 
piercing mountains. Wooded islands. 
The thrilling glaciers that line the 
northern waters of the Inside Pas- 
sage of the Pacific. The entire trip 
from Vancouver to Skagway is a 
never-ending procession of scenic 
wonders and fascinating ports of call. 


You stop at villages rich in In- 
dian folklore. See the most famous 







of Alaska’s fantastic totem poles. 
Sail on to Juneau, the capital of 
Alaska, where you can visit mines 
and curio shops and take the unfor- 
gettable drive to the Mendenhall Gla- 
cier. Then on to Skagway, historic 
town of Gold Rush days. Here you 
can board the train and follow the 
“Trail of ’°98” yourself over the 
mountains and on to Lake Bennett 
and the Yukon. 


Find out now about this wonder 
cruise. Two sailings weekly from 
Vancouver. Write for illustrated 
booklets ... and for an added treat 
include in your itinerary the majes- 
tic Canadian Rockies, 





3 Alaska close-ups: A Yukon River Steamer, 


CANADIAN 


NATIONAL: 


MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 
NEW YORK—673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA— 1422 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON—186 Tremont Street 
CHICAGO—4 South Michigan Blvd. 

SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market 
LOS ANGELES—607 South Grand Ave. 






The Mendenball Glacier. Lake Atlin. 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


MONTREAL— Windsor Station 
NEW YORK—Madison Ave. at 44th Screet 
PHILADELPHIA— 1500 Locust Street 
BOSTON—405 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO—71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN. FRANCISCO—152 Geary Street 
LOS ANGELES—621 Sonth Grand Ave. 


And Offices and Agencies throughout the United States 
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1934. VACATION 


Simple as A, B, C...... this summer your | 
vacation dollar will go further in this count 

than it will abroad; and, the new LOW rail 
fares, reduced hotel and Pullman rates make 
Western vacations more attractive than ever. 


In the West there’s a vast realm of varying 
vacationlands, including: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
Rocky Mountain National Parks 
Colorado— Utah—California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Boulder Dam 


Fill in the coupon below and let us show you 
how inexpensively you can vacation in the 
West, this summer. Ask about our all-expense 


Q escorted tours. They’re ideal for getting the 


most for your vacation dollar. 
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Ask for Descriptive Literature of Tomorrows Train — 
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(Continued from page 63) 


At Lake Bennett we had twenty- 
five minutes for lunch at a table 
spread as if for a crew of hungry 
threshers. On the return journey to 
Skagway the train stopped at sever- 
al points to allow us an opportunity 
to take pictures. One of these was 
at Dead Horse Gulch. Here in Gold 
Rush days many overloaded pack- 
horses lost their lives fording the 
stream. There is a monument to 
them beside the railroad. 

At the summit of White Pass we 
stopped again. The boundary be- 
tween Alaska and Yukon Territory 
is marked by a sign, 

INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY 

UNITED STATES—CANADA 
and two tall flagpoles from which 
float the Stars and Stripes and the 
Canadian emblem. To me that was 
an impressive sight. In many parts 
of the world such boundaries bristle 
with forts and armed men on guard 
in mutual distrust. Here in Ameri- 
ca, our flag and Canada’s float side 
by side on a lonely mountain top. 
The boundary line is invisible. 

We reached Skagway late in the 
afternoon and spent some time in 
examining totem poles and curio 
shops. One shop contains “the 
largest watch chain in the world,” 
made of huge gold nuggets and worth 
be $800. It was originally the 

property of Patrick Remick, a gam- 
bler of the old days. We saw his 
photograph, taken in all the glory of 
the nugget watch chain and a tall 
| beaver hat. 

We had dinner at the Pullen 
House, kept by one of Alaska’s pio- 
neer families, and afterward spent a 
most entertaining evening looking at 
curios and hearing Mrs. Pullen’s 
stories. 

The sun shone beautifully that 


| evening, and it kept on shining for 









, 





rours. It was delightful to see the 
clock hands pass nine, ten, and eleven 
while it was still daylight outside. 
Ir was growing dusky when we re- 
turned to the ship at 11:30. Sunset 
is a very slow and deliberate affair in 
this latitude. 

On July 1 we took a sight-seeing 
tour in a conveyance called the Skag- 
way “street car”—a bus, in which 
stands a stuffed bear cub with electric 
bulb eyes. He raises his arm for traf- 
fic signals when a cord is pulled. The 
human driver, who wears a nugget 
watch chain imitating Remick’s, 
delivers a running commentary on 
all the sights. 

We left Skagway that night and 
arrived at Wrangell the next after- 
noon. Here we saw more Indians 
than whites. On the dock crouched 
several Indian women with mocca- 
sins, dolls, various kinds of baskets, 
and beadwork. They neither moved 
nor spoke nor altered their expression 
while we examined their work. 

Our beautiful trip ended at Van- 
couver on July 5, but the memory 
of it will be with us as long as we 
live. With my several dozen pic- 
tures and various souvenirs, I expect 
to make Alaska and western Canada 
more real to my geography classes be- 
cause t are now so much more 
real to me. 











GREAT NORTHERN 














to go! 


@ I'm going to Glacier National Park 
this summer to gain a new viewpoint, & 
new horizon. Just the train trip is a va- 
cation in itself, for the Empire Builder 
is a hotel on wheels. And when I reach 
Glacier I'll forget everyday life. I'll dance 
and ride and hike. I'm sure to meet some 
awfully nice people. I'll divide my time 
between the hotels and the chalets. 
They're so picturesque and romantic! 


I just can’t afford mot to go. Everything 
about this vacation is less expensive and 
I'll come back refreshed and enthusiastic. 


Take that Western trip this yeat 
««. never before so cheap. 


Great Northern makes a specialty of 
teachers’ vacations in Glacier Park, 
Pacific Northwest, Alaska, California. 
A.J. Dickinson, P.T.M., Great Northern 
Railway Building, St. Paul, Room 714, 
will gladly answer in detail any inquiry 
regarding rates, accommodations, all ex- 


pense tours, etc. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Gardening Unit 


(Continued from page 30) 


4. Construct a garden seat. 
§. Build a bird cafeteria. 
6. Make posters on “Clean Up 
the Back Yard,” “Make Our 
City Beautiful,” and so on. 
7. Make booklets showing pic- 
tures and short descriptions of 
flowers and vegetables. 
E. Hold a flower and vegetable 
show in the fall. 
1. Exhibit bouquets of flowers 
from the gardens. 
2. Display vegetables 
canned or fresh. 
3. Show sachet bags which have 
been filled with dried rose leaves, 
pine needles, or lavender. 
4. Exhibit seeds that have been 
gathered. 
§. Display Christmas cards to 
which are attached packets of 
seeds that were saved from the 
garden. 
F. Visit a prize-winning garden in 
your city. 
IV. Correlations with school subjects. 
A. Reading. 
1. Reading poems and works of 
literature on the subject of gar- 
dening. 
2. Doing research and reference 
work in carrying out activities. 
3. Acquiring an increased vo- 
cabulary. 
4. Gaining an increased interest 
in reading. 
B. Arithmetic. 
1. Practical use of arithmetical 
skills. 
4) Measuring 
garden plot. 
b) Making stage properties 
and background. 
c) Cutting quilt blocks and 
pads. 
d) Constructing garden fur- 
niture, bird houses, bird cafe- 
teria, and so on. 
2. A realization of the impor- 
tance of arithmetic in everyday 
life. 
C. English. 
1. Practice in correct written 
English. 
a) Writing letters asking for 
seed catalogues. 
b) Writing to U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for in- 
formation. 
c) Writing invitations to the 
auditorium program. 


either 


and drawing 





2. Ample opportunity for good 
English expression. 
a) Committee discussions. 
5) Floor talks and reports at 
Junior Garden Club. 
c) Composing play. 
d) Dramatization of play. 
V. Provisions for individual differ- 
ences. 
A. Each child was given an oppor- 
tunity to select an activity which 
he enjoyed. All were encouraged 
to try out different projects in 
order to develop latent possibilities. 
B. Reading and English in connec- 
tion with this unit were assi 
in accordance with the abilities of 
the children; the class was divided 
into groups. 
C. The activities program gave an 
excellent opportunity for all chil- 
dren to have the satisfaction of 
achievement. For instance, one of 
our best carpenters was a boy who 
was poor in his academic subjects. 
The class was divided into com- 
mittees according to their desires 
and abilities, as the quilt com- 
mittee, the bird house builders, 
the garden fence committee, and 
so on. 
VI. Supplies. 
A. Orange, apple, and lettuce 
crates were used for stage proper- 
ties. 
B. Bird bath and garden seat were 
made from limbs of trees. 
C. For the quilt, each girl brought 
enough unbleached muslin and 
thread for one block, also one 
square of calico for joining blocks. 
D. Wrapping paper, crayons, con- 
struction paper came from the 
school supply. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Higgins, Myrta M.: Little Gardens 
for Boys and Girls (Boston: 


Houghton Miffiin Co., 1910). 

Skinner, Charles M.: Myths and 
Legends of Flowers, Trees, Fruits, 
and Plants (Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1911). 

Waterman, N.: Little Gardening 
Book for a Little Girl (Boston: 
L. C. Page & Co.). 

Wodell, Helen P.: Beginning to Gar- 
den (New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1928). 

Gardening periodicals and seed cat- 

alogues. 





A Test on Federal Government 
(Continued from page 36) 


5. Congress is the (legislative, 
executive, judicial) department of 
government. 

6. The amendment referring to 
defeated congressmen is the (twelfth, 
sixteenth, twentieth). 

7. The highest officer of the 
Supreme Court is called the (chief 
justice, speaker, vice-president). 

8. A tax levied on one person but 
really paid by another is called (di- 
rect tax, indirect tax, specific duty). 


Key To Test 
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AND | ESPECIALLY WISH TO 
CONGRATULATE MISS HAWLEY 
ON CONSISTENTLY MAINTAINING 
THE HIGHEST CLASS ATTENDANCE 

























WHAT A WONDERFUL COMPLIMENT 
MISS HAWLEY ' HOW DO YOU 00 IT? 
THERE ARE ALWAYS SO MANY COLDS 
AND THINGS TO CAUSE ABSENCES 











A GOOD WAY TO HELP 
PROTECT HEALTH IS THROUGH 









































| ONE MONTH LATER 


ALL ALONE 9 | JUST DROPPED IN TO 
SAY, THANK YOU" FOR TELLING ME 
ABOUT THE CLEAN HANDS CONTEST. 
FEN NOU SHOULD SEE MY ATTENDANCE 
‘> \ RECORD THIS MONTH. AND WHAT 
SPOTLESS HANDS! 


TO HELP IMPROVE ATTENDANCE 
try a Clean Hands Contest 


F COURSE it’s not your fault 

when children are kept home 
by illness. But you can do something 
about absences! Thousands and 
thousands of teachers throughout 
the country have found the Clean 
Hands Contest a splendid way to 
help safeguard pupils’ health, result- 
ing in fewer absences. 


Easy way to help health 


These contests promote good health 
by pleasantly converting the most re- 
bellious children tothe Clean Hands 
habit. It becomes fun for them to 
wash up often, when there’s the 
spirit of rivalry to spur them on! 
Then there’s less chance of disease 
germs taking hold. There are germs 
on practically everything we touch. 
The Life Extension Institute reports 
27 germ diseases hands may spread. 


Try this plan—and see what won- 
derful results it will bring!... FIRST: 
Instruct pupils about washing hands 


often—always before meals—with 
Lifebuoy Health Soap. Lifebuoy re- 
moves not only dirt but germs as 
well. They'll enjoy the colorful coral- 
pink cake, with its fresh, extra-clean 
smell and rich bubbly lacher. 
SECOND: appoint squad leaders to 
report on clean hands daily. THIRD: 
record high scorers’ names on a 
special honor roll... Clean hands 
will becomea permanent habit. And 
your children will acquire other 
habits of cleanliness—take more 
baths, brush hair more often, keep 
clothes tidier. And, best of all, better 
class health will be reflected in im- 
proved attendance. 


For a fresh, “live” skin 


Choose Lifebuoy for your personal 
use, too. Its mildness makes it es- 
pecially good for complexions, puri- 
fying clogged pores, bringing fresh 
clear loveliness to your skin. Its deo- 
dorizing lather is also a real protec- 
tion against “B.O.” (body odor). 4 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Héalth 


CLEAN HANDS. \VE TRAINED 
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Four Factors that Help Teeth Last a 
Lifetime are Right Food, Dental Care, Personal 
Care and Plenty of Chewing Exercise 
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Right Food 
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Dentists started it. The manuv- 
facturers of chewing gum had 
thought of their product merely as 
a wholesome, pleasure article until 
the dentists brought it to mind that 
chewing gum played a serious part 
in aiding people to have better 
teeth, Lack of chewing exercise, they 


chew with but precious little chewing 
do they get in this age of Soft Food. 
Chewing exercise offered by gum, 
5 to 10 minutes daily (especially 
after meals), tends to be a definite 
dental benefit. For children it is very 
much to be recommended as crowd- 
ing and overlapping teeth are due 
in no small measure 





pointed out, is one 
of the contributing 
eauses for the pres- 
ent deterioration of 


» geeth. Teeth are to 








Forward Looking 


... business groups shun ex- 
travagant statements. They 
call upon great Universities to 
make impartial investigations 
of their products. Results of 
such research form the basis } 
of our advertising. What you 
read over our signature about 
chewing gum, you can believe. 

The National Association of 
Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


to lack of chewing. 

There is a reason, 
a time and a place 
for Chewing Gum. 
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TEVENS 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
SEVENTH TO EIGHTH STREET 


OVERLOOKING 
LAKE MICHIGAN 
& WORLD’S FAIR 


3000 OUTSIDE ROOMS...3000 BATHS... $3.00 UP 
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A Primary Unit—The Flower Show 


(Continued from page 19) 


E. Making paper flowers. 

Each child brought crépe paper 
in the colors needed to represent 
the flower he wanted to make. The 
teacher provided wire, paste, and 
scissors, and gave each pupil a 
model of the flower he wanted to 
make and the necessary directions. 
F. Painting the jars. 

The children brought in jars 
which had contained mayonnaise, 
pickles, jelly, and so on, and were 
allowed to paint the jars any color 
they wished. When the jars were 
dry, the flowers were placed in 
them, and labeled, so that any 
visitors who did not recognize the 
flowers would know what they 
were. 

G. Making the trellis. 

While some of the children were 
painting their jars, others worked 
on the trellis. The wood, nails, 
and paint were brought in by the 
pupils. The teacher gave the 
group various directions and they 
set to work by themselves. Those 
who did the hammering did not do 
the painting. Each child in the 
room was given a chance to work 
on the trellis, so that he might feel 
that he had had a share in its mak- 
ing. After finishing the trellis, 
the pupils pinned on the paper 
flowers. 

H. Class book. 

Each child contributed some 
pictures of flowers that he had cut 
out of books, magazines, and news- 
papers. Several pupils drew pic- 
tures of flowers and gardens at 
home, which were also placed in 
the book, as were the best compo- 
sition papers. 

I. Child’s booklet. 

Each child wrote stories about 
flowers, as a part of the nature and 
language lessons, and put these 
stories together in a booklet.  Il- 
lustrations for each story were 
made and placed there too. 

J. Assembly program. 

Each Friday in our school one 
grade gives an assembly program. 
Just at the time we were studying 
about plants, our turn to give the 
weekly program came round. As 
our trellis looked so nice the pupils 
wanted to use it in their program. 
The teacher looked in several books 
for a play suitable for the occa- 
sion and not too difficult for the 
grade. The play, “Mother Goose’s 
Garden,” from Pieces and Plays for 
Primary Pupils, was selected. 


IV. Subjects covered by the activity. 


A. Arithmetic. 
1. Measuring wire, paper, trellis 
boards. 
2. Playing store (value of 
penny, nickel, dime, quarter, 
half dollar, dollar). 
B. Art and handcraft. 
1. Making crépe-paper flowers. 
2. Painting trellis. 
3. Painting jars. 
4. Coloring hectograph copies of 
flowers. 
§. Original drawings of flowers 
and plants. 
6. A class drawing—“Mistress 
Mary in Her Garden,” 45 inches 
by 36 inches, 


Burgess, 


Comstock, Anna B.: 





C. Geography. 

1. Study of the sun—its effec: 

on plants. 

2. Study of the rain—its use to 

plants. 

3. Study of “position”—where 

to place plants, etc. 
D. Language. 

1. Class discussion of project, 

2. Class stories about: 

4) Flowers grown in the 
classroom. 

b) Those made of crépe 
paper. 

c) Others with which the 
class had had experience. 

3. Oral discussion about the 

plants, real and artificial. 

4. Written stories, for teaching 

paragraphing, etc. 

§. Letters to other classes, tell- 

ing about the show. 

6. Invitations to visit the show. 

7. Original poems. 

8. Memorizing of the 

“Daisies,” by F. D. Sherman. 

9. Original stories. 

E. Music. 

Flower songs, chosen from vari- 
ous school music books, were 
learned by the pupils. 

F. Nature study. 

1. Individual planting of seeds. 

2. Individual attention given to 

plants, such as watering. 
Recording of plants. 

Study of seasons. 

Study of the bee. 

Study of the butterfly. 

. Study of cultivated flowers. 
. Study of wild flowers. 

G. Penmanship, in connection 
with the written language lessons. 
H. Reading. 


eNAYAY 


1. Chalk talks at the black-- 


board. 
2. Charts composed by the class. 
3. Supplementary reading books. 
4. Seatwork—hectographed sto- 
ries made up by the children and 
rewritten by the teacher. 
§. Signs, e.g., “This way to the 
flower show.” 
I. Social studies (learning to co- 
operate with others). 
1. Constructing the trellis. 
2. Constructing the scene on 
the sand table. 
J. Spelling, in connection with 
written language lessons. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bolenius, Emma M.: The Bolenius 
Readers, Book 2 (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1919-1923). 


Bonser, Frederick G., and Mossman, 


L. C.: Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Schools (New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1924). 
Thornton W.: Burgess 
Flower Book for Children (Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1923). 
Handbook of 
Nature-Study (Ithaca, N.Y. 
Comstock Publishing Co., 1919). 


Dann, Hollis E.: Music Course 
(New York: American Book 
Co.). 


Faxon, Grace B., editor: Pieces and 
Plays for Primary Pupils (Dans 
ville, N.Y.: F. A. Owen Publi 
ing Co.). 

(Continued on page 67) 
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A Primary Unit—The Flower Show TRAVEL 
(Continued from page 66) 
a al AHandbook in Social Studies and | Persing, Ellis C., and Peeples, Eliza- 
a Related Activities (Trenton, beth K.: Elementary Science by 
_ N. J.: Department of Public In- Grades, Books One and Two (New 
— struction, State of New Jersey, York: D. Appleton & Co.). 
—wie 1932). Pennell, M. E., and Cusack, A. M.: \ 
McConathy, Osbourne, and others: The Children’s Own Readers, Book 
The Music Hour (New York: Sil- 2 (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929). ...AND ENJOY, AT LOW COST, A 
siecll ver, Burdett & Co.). Stevenson, Robert Louis: A Child’s 
— Moore, Annie E.: The Primary School Garden of Verses (New York: BRILLIANT CROSSING VIA THE 
in (Boston: Houghton Mifilin Co., Charles Scribner’s Sons). 
1925). Van Sickle, J. H., and others: The 
ii Music Education Series, Juvenile Mu- Riverside Readers, Book 2 (Boston: ° 
“P Bf sic (Boston: Ginn & Co.). Houghton Mifflin Co.). mila onde 
ia OS Patch, Edith M.: First Lessons in | Withers, J. W.: Trips to Take, Book ' : 
- : Nature Study (Boston: Little, 2 (Richmond, Va.: Johnson Pub- 
oa « Brown & Co., 1921). lishing Co.). Z 
A 
eachin; : . 
be. Poems in Pantomime : Lj 4 0 ui é 
es, tell- (Continued from page 27) 
e show. The poems used may be found in | “Fairies and Chimneys,” in Fairies 
the following volumes. They are list- and Chimneys,” by Rose Fyleman 
poem, §f ed in the order presented. (New York: Doubleday, Doran 
man. “Tea Time,” in Miss Humpety & Co., 1920). 
Comes to Tea, by Grace Noll “Frilly Tilly,” in Rimskitile’s Book, 
Crowell (Dallas, Texas: The by Leroy Jackson (Chicago: Rand 
m vari- Southwest Press). McNally & Co.). 
, were “The Cupboard,” in Peacock Pie, by “Rain in the Night” and “Have You 
Walter de la Mare (New York: Watched the Fairies?” in Silver 
Henry Holt & Co., 1930). Pennies. 
f seeds. “Animal Crackers,” in Silver Pennies, “Baby Seed Song” and “The Elf and 
riven to compiled by Blanche Jennings the Dormouse,” in Required Poems 
Thompson (New York: The for Reading and Memorizing, First 
Macmillan Co., 1928). and Second Grades (Dansville, 
“Boots,” in Peter Patter Book, by N.Y.: F. A. Owen Publishing 
Leroy Jackson (Chicago: Rand Co.). 
. McNally & Co.). “The Moon’s the North Wind’s 
owers. “The Barber’s,” in Peacock Pie. Cooky,” in Silver Pennies. 
noesiall This summer, join the hosts of cultured Amer- 
leostill icans who have “discovered” the ideal way to 
go abroad economically . . . Italian Line “tour- 
black- ist”! You'll be delighted with the type of 
travelers one meets (students, professors, vaca- 
ne class. tionists, etc.) ... the atmosphere of good taste 
: books. everywhere . . . the spaciousness of public 
ed sto- rooms and staterooms . . . the abundant deck 
ren and space.. You'll appreciate the excellent service 
: and cuisine . . . the many provisions for sports 
"to the and entertainment (moving pictures, swim- 
ming pools, gymnasia, etc.) . . . the 1,000 
° = F miles or more of added cruising “East of 
i Make Yours a Care-Free Vacation Gibraltar” at no extra cost. 
1 . * 
ene on Under the Protection of the T.C. U. No matter which ship you choose you're sure 
You never can tell when sickness or accident is coming of a brilliant crossing! On the “Roma,” 
1 with your way—especially during vacation months. Play time “Augustus,” “Saturnia,” “Vulcania” the en- 
is danger time. Then, too, with nothing coming in, the . . . 
expense of sickness or an accident comes as an extra tire former second class has been assigned to 
heavy burden if you have to bear it alone. “tourist’® passengers dineon the ‘Tourist, On the new “Rex” and “Conte di 
solenin Protect Against Sickness and Accident “aa Savoia” tourist facilities are among the most 
Hough- You cannot be sure of avoiding an accident or sickness ultra modern and luxurious afloat! 
: while on your vacation, but under the T. C. U. “Umbrella” 
). 7 = be sure you will not find yourself without finan- REX World's fastest liner $ 
ssman, mat as “4 : 140 
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—s Right fill out th bel d mail 
, details of the T. C. U. Pum Be abliguins yea ie ae wey All former 2nd Class now used ¢ 
ook of Wasim how this organization of teachers for teachers pro- ababtenninhiiants “A dds 
N.Y.: doctor, the nurse and the board bill. Mail the coupon today. ROMA AUGUSTUS 
1919). T 884 T.c.U. 
eachers Casualty Underwriters ** Lincoln, Nebr. “ ” Round Tri 
Cons 7 ea ee _—_—| A etehetenet er owen” «6SATURNIA «©- VULCANIA $240up . 
FREE, Fis. Monticcign Te fee PF the 7 REE INFORMATION COUPON WRITE FOR SPECIAL BOOKLET ON TOURIST ACCOMMODATIONS 
d Has space for op OF oS B Sin See, Rn Apply local agent or our nearest office, New Toph: 1 Hate Bivext; Fpiindsiphte : 1601 Wainut 
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our text books to life . . 
eyes the realization of those classroom dreams... 
visit France and make the old world your own @ Rail- 
way tariffs are extremely low with no sur-charge on 
- new and more luxurious equipment has 
been added to the motor-coach fleet @ Paris where the 
ghost of Quasimodo still haunts the towers of Notre 
++.» a8 you wander through the Louvre the smile 
of Mona Lisa will intrigue you . 
scribe the thrill of first seeing the Venus de Milo? .. . 
Jeanne d’Arc becomes more than a legend from the past 
as you tread the streets of Amiens and Rouen... 
visit to Poitiers, the scene of the historic triumph of 
Charles Martel, bulwark of Christianity against the 
Saracen @ Outdoor and social activities are numerous 
++ gay casinos, beautiful beaches, opera, tennis, golf, 
polo, horse racing and salmon and trout fishing . . . the 
Spas of France lead the world in health-restoring prop- 
«+ medicine out of the earth, the sky, the sea 
makes getting well a pleasure @ Meadows, orchards 
and fragrant woods await you... 
resents such beautiful 


- see with your own 


.. how can one de- 


no place on earth 
landscapes ... dotted with 
ittle inns and great hotels where the premier cooks of 
the world reign supreme @ Various combinations of 
excursion tickets at reduced rates around University 
centers; also many attractive motor-coach services at 
. a reduction of 50% on ordinary fares 
* from port of arrival to university towns and return is 
granted by the French railroads to students who have 
matriculated for the summer courses at a French Uni- 
versity. @ Your travel agency will plan an itinerary. 
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An Objective Test on Historical Characters 


(Continued from page 36) 


Ill. Place a check before the right 
answer in each of the following. 
1. Who discovered the Mississippi? 
a. Balboa 
b. De Soto 
c. Narvaez 
2. Which man aroused the slaves 
to insurrection? 
a. John Brown 
b. Grover Cleveland 
c. Capt. Isaac Hull 
3. Of whom was it written, “Now 
he belongs to the ages”? 
a. John Paul Jones 
b. Washington Irving 
c. Abraham Lincoln 
4. Our first American novelist 
was: 
a. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
b. James Fenimore Cooper 
c. Wendell Phillips 
§. A great abolitionist was: 
a. James Buchanan 
b. William Lloyd Garrison 
c. Theodore Roosevelt 
6. The Louisiana Purchase was 
made during the administration of: 
a. Thomas Jefferson 
b. Herbert Hoover 
c. John Adams 
7. Who was president during the 
World War? 
a. William H. Taft 
b. Woodrow Wilson 
c. Warren G. Harding 
8. Who invented the telephone? 
a. Thomas Alva Edison 
b. Charles F. Brush 
c. Alexander Graham Bell 
9. One of America’s greatest labor 
leaders was: 





a. Samuel Gompers 
b. John Gary 
c. John Mitchell 
10. A woman leader of educatio, 
in America was: 
a. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
b. Mary Lyon 
c. Jane Addams 


Key To Test 


. Leif Ericson 

. Ferdinand Magellan 
. Jacques Cartier 

. Sir William Berkeley 
. Roger Williams 

. Dinwiddie, Washington 
. General Braddock 

. Patrick Henry 

. Ethan Allen 

. George Rogers Clark 
. James Madison 

. John Jay 

. Thomas Jefferson 

. James Monroe 

. Lewis, Clark 

- Robert Fulton 
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17. William Cullen Bryant 

18. Daniel Webster 

19. William McKinley 

20. John J. Pershing 

i. | 
l. d 6. a 11. j 
2. b yn 12. ¢ 
3. g 8. € 13. m 
4. i 9. k 14. f 
S.n 10. h 

Ill. 
l. b 4. b 7.b 10.6 
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The Road to Health 


(Continued from page 28) 


QUEEN NATURE—Miss Play, will 
you kindly guide these children on 
the Road to Health? 

MIss PLAY—Yes, follow me, dear 
children. We shall stop at the Fresh 
Air Park which Mr. Wind owns. 
There we shall rest and strengthen 
our bodies with good play. 

(Miss Play crosses stage. She may 
roll a hoop or bounce a ball. She 
leaves stage at right exit.) 

(Queen Nature waves her wand. 
Mr. Work enters. He bows before 
Queen Nature.) 

QUEEN NATURE—Mr. Work, will 
you help guide these children on the 
Road to Health? 

MR. WoRK—Yes, follow me, dear 
children. We shall stop at the Hall 
of Study and at Busy Farm. Here 
you will have good training for your 
bodies and your minds. 

(Mr. Work crosses stage to right. 
He may be reading a book, or pre- 
tending to hoe. He leaves stage at 
right exit.) 

(Queen Nature waves her wand. 
Lord Sun enters. He bows before 
Queen Nature.) 

QUEEN NATURE—Lord Sun, will 
you kindly guide these children on 
the Road to Health? 

LORD suUN—Yes, follow me, dear 
children. I shall give you strength 
on the Road to Health. 

(Lord Sun crosses the stage and 
seaves at right exit.) 





QUEEN NATURE—Now, dear chil- 
dren, follow my helpers. 

(Queen Nature remains standing 
in center of stage with wand e- 
tended before her. The two children 
cross stage together and exit at right 
as curtain is drawn.) 


Act Il 


(Queen Nature is in center of 
stage as before. In a semicircle about 
ber are her helpers. Enter Small Boy 
and Small Girl from the right. They 
are very clean and neat. Their bar 
is combed. Their cheeks are 10s). 
They are smiling happily.) 

SMALL BOY—Dear Queen Natutt, 
we have come to thank you and yout 
kind helpers who guided us on th 
Road to Health back to our home ® 
Happy Town. 

(Small Boy and Small Girl, stil 

holding hands, turn in center of stagt 
to face audience and sing the follow. 
ing song, to the tune of “Londo 
Bridge.” ) 
Follow now the Road to Health, 
Road to Health, Road to Health, 
Follow now the Road to Health, 

To be happy. 


Nature’s Queen and helpers all, 
Helpers all, helpers all, 
Nature’s Queen and helpers all, 

We're obeying. 

Editorial Note: The song, “Lend# 
Bridge,” is included in The Ev 
Song Book, published by The Cable Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Changing Washington 


(Continued from page 15) 


fnest collection of Shakespeareana. 
The Library of Congress has been ex- 
tended by a short wing. Two blocks 
of dwellings near by have been razed 
for 2 $6,500,000 Annex Building to 
house the deluge of new books, 
pamphlets, newspapers, and other 
printed matter that pours into the 
yast institution each year. 

At the foot of Capitol Hill the 
old conservatory and a number of 
other ancient buildings have been 
cleared away. The conservatory and 
Botanic Gardens have been given a 
new site two blocks farther south. 

Most pleasing of all the changes 
that have come to Washington, 
however, is the emergence of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, America’s 
“Street of Parades.” From a dowdy 
thoroughfare, it has become some- 
thing akin to the boulevard that 
VEnfant and Washington had in 
mind when they made it the chief 
artery connecting Capitol Hill and 
the White House. 

In the Mall triangle (area between 
the Mall and Pennsylvania Avenue) 
classic structures are rising. Huge 
cranes swing girders and beams, 
cement mixers rumble, men hurry to 
and fro—strange activities to many 
who have almost forgotten the sound 
of riveting machines and the whistles 
of hoisting engines. The completed 
Department of Commerce Building, 
the largest public office structure in 
the world (three blocks long), heads 
the triangle. The other buildings 
face a wide, smooth boulevard, once 
the bed of a canal, later known as B 
Street, and recently renamed Con- 
stitution Avenue. 

With the new Department of 
labor, the Interstate Commerce, the 
Department of Justice, Internal 
Revenue, Post-office Department, and 
National Archives Buildings—all 
monumental structures matching the 
new Department of Commerce— 
Constitution Avenue will soon be 
one of the most imposing boulevards 
in the world. 

Across the Mall is another huge 
cluster of new offices, most of which 
will house divisions of the Depars- 
ment of Agriculture. Formerly, 
more than forty separate buildings, 
large and small, were needed for this 
important branch of our Govern- 
ment, which deals with activities 
tanging from the inspection of our 
food to the forecasting of storms 
ind heat waves. The new adminis- 
tration building of the Department 
was finished two years ago, and this 
Winter several units of the Extensible 
building back of it were opened. 

immense development, for 
which $12,000,000 has been author- 
ized, is really four or five buildings, 
joined by connecting wings. 

West of the White House several 
World War barracks have been 
leveled. Unquestionably the hand- 
somest replacement in this area is the 
new marble headquarters of the 
United States Public Health Service, 
facing Constitution Avenue. 


Steam shovels and landscape 


“a@ttists have been busy for two years 


in the vicinity of the Lincoln Me- 
Morial. To-day the classic temple 





stands in the middle of a big traffic 
circle leading to the Arlington Me- 
morial -Bridge. A curved flight of 
marble steps drops down from the 
circle to a water gate and a riverside 
drive, which recently was extended 
from the Erickson Monument along 
the Potomac to Rock Creek Park. 

Not all of the beautification of 
Washington is sponsored by the 
Federal Government. The District 
(city) authorities have cleared sever- 
al lots near John Marshall Place and 
will soon bring together, in modern 
buildings, the scattered units of 
Washington’s municipal government. 

As if imbued with a contagious 
spirit of improvement and expansion, 
many private, religious, scientific, 
and quasi-governmental institutions 
in Washington have constructed new 
or enlarged quarters, the design in 
each case being approved by the 
Fine Arts Commission. 

The British and Japanese govern- 
ments each have erected large and 
beautiful embassies on upper Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, while the new 
Norwegian Legation is another note- 
worthy addition to this district. On 
lower Sixteenth Street the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics has com- 
pletely renovated the old Russian 
Embassy, both within and without. 

The National Education Associa- 
tion has greatly enlarged its national 
headquarters at Sixteenth and M 
streets, and across the street the 
National Geographic Society has 
completed its new home, in Italian 
Renaissance style. 

Georgetown University recently 
occupied a new science building and 
opened new dormitories on its cam- 
pus above the Potomac in historic 
Georgetown. Work on the Cathe- 
dral on Mount St. Albans has tempo- 
rarily halted, but the big choir is now 
open for services, as well as three 
chapels in the crypt. In one of the 
latter President Wilson and Admiral 
Dewey are buried. 

Washington’s zoo, now the third 
largest in the country, has new tropi- 
cal bird and reptile houses. The 
reptile house is unique in that it has 
a separate heating and ventilating 
system for the public, while the rep- 
tiles, behind glass windows, live in a 
much hotter environment. Recently, 
artists, hired with C.W.A. funds, 
have painted realistic backgrounds in 
the cages. 

New high-speed elevators have 
been installed in the Washington 
Monument; an aquarium where fish 
are hatched before the visitor’s eyes 
and an exhibit of the latest aerial 
navigation devices are to be seen in 
the Department of Commerce Build- 
ing; and there are numerous additions 
to the great collections of the Smith- 
sonian Institution—the list of inter- 
esting new sights might be extended 
almost indefinitely. 


Washington, the city . which 


changed the least during the booming 
1920's, is making up for lost time. 
But it is making haste slowly, with 
an eye to the future as well as to the 
present need. Above all, it is not 
forgetting that beauty has a place in 
the scheme of things. 
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H™ much brighter the 
story hour or the 
geography lesson will be 
when you can draw on. 
your own memories of a 
summer abroad! 

You owe it to yourself, 
for your professional ad- 
vancement, to go this sum- 
mer. And it need not be 
expensive, as any travel 
agent will be glad to prove. 

For instance .. . you take a French 
Line ship from New York, and land 
in Plymouth, in the very harbor 
from which the Pilgrim Fathers set 
sail three hundred years ago. See 
Devonshire, Salisbury and the 
Shakespeare country by bus, on 
your way to historic London... and 
then . . . France! Rouen and Nor- 
mandy, Amiens and Picardy, Char- 
tres, Blois and the chateaux of the 
Loire. Paris, a living pageant of 
history, art and culture. 

Before you sail back to New York, 
you can attend courses in one of the 
summer schools conducted by 
French universities. Many of them 
are located at seaside or mountain 
resorts with every facility for your 
favorite recreation. Every grade 
from elementary to graduate. Tui- 
tion and living expenses at these 
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Grill and Cathedral at Naney 


summer sessions are as low as $75 
a month, at current exchange, and 
if your time is limited, you can stay 
as little as two weeks. 

French Line there and back, of 
course, because it means two weeks 
more of France, English-speaking 
service, but you'll’ be’ glad of the 
chance to brush up your French. 
Famous food and wines .'.. and the 
security of Breton seamanship. All 
the luxury of France-Afloat ... and 
it costs no more! 

Let your travel agent plan for you 
an inexpensive trip to France. His 
services cost you nothing. And let 
us mail you the new French Line 
booklet, “‘Summer Courses in 
” ... French Line, Educa- 
tional Dept., 


France. 
Maison Francaise, 
Rockefeller Centre, New York; or 
19 State Street, New York. 


PARIS (Enlarged. Redecorated Tourist Accommodations), April 28, May 19, June 9 
and 30 « ILE DE FRANCE. April 14. May 5 and 26, June 16, July 7 and 28 * LAFAYETTE, 


May 18 June 18 July 3 * CHAMPLAIN, April 21, May 12, June 2 and 23. July 15, August 4 
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WEEKLY DeLUXE SHOWBOAT CRUISES | 
on the Great “S.S. SEEANDBEE” 


CHICAGO .. . MACKINAC ISLAND... SAULT STE. MARIE 
GEORGIAN BAY. . CLEVELAND . . BUFFALO... NIAGARA FALLS 


Vacation happiness . . . this you are assured to the ultimate on the wonderful 
All-Expense De Luxe Showboat Cruises on the magnificent Steamship 
SEEANDBEE. A continuous, varied program of entertainment, dancing, 
games, sports, social events—unlimited opportunities for recreation or 
relaxation—add immeasurably to the atom i 

scenic and historic interest. 

y These craisés begin the second week in July and continue through the 

first week in September. Liberal stopover privileges. 

The Cleveland-Buffalo, Cleveland-Port Stanley and Cleveland-Cedar Point 
and Put-in-Bay division of the C & B Lines also offer many delightful vaca- 


interest of a voyage rich in | 


tion trips at small expense. | 


Beautifully illustrated descriptive folders will be mailed on request without 
obligation. Use the coupon. 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


SPEND A DAY THE CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY 








AND NIGHT AT E. 9th STREET PIER CLEVELAND, OHIO 
“THE CENTURY Mail me, without obligation, illustrated descriptive folder on your S. S. 
OF PROGRESS.” Seeandbee All-Expense Cruises. 
Name | 
a Address 
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you with a new life of experience as you witness 
the rebirth of a nation, Multitudinous vistas of 
romance and history attend your way to age-old 
castles and medieval walled towns, thrilling great 
cities and dreaming villages, craggy mountains and 
flowering valleys, Music Festivals at Bayreuth and 
Munich, and the restful charm of health resorts. 


Greatly reduced prices give your dollar prac- 
tically the same buying power as before in Germany 
with its honest costs and chivalrous courtesy. 

Europe’s greatest spectacle this summer is the 
Oberammergau Passion Play in special 300th An- 
niversary series from May through September. 
The mighty drama of 18 acts and 1,000 players 
on a huge open air stage cradled by towering 
Bavarian heights. Write for Booklet No. 55. 


GERMAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
665 Fifth Avenue, New York 


7-Day All Cruise between 6-Day All Expense Cruise between _ 
Chicago A - ba ay Cleveland and Chicago roundtrip, | 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


A Test for 
Child Health Day 


(Continued from page 45) 


4. Work about your home pro- 
vides good exercise. 

5. Good posture improves your 
appearance. 

6. At recess you should sit in the 
schoolroom. 

7. You should never play in the 
sunshine. 

8. When standing, you should have 
your chest in and your stomach out. 


Eyes, Ears, Nose, AND TEETH 


Underline the word or group of 
words in parenthesis which makes 
each statement correct. 

1. When you are writing, the light 
should come over your (right, left) 
shoulder. 

2. You should brush your teeth at 
least (once, twice) a day. 

3. You should visit the dentist 
(once a year, every six months, only 
when you have the toothache). 

4. (Soft, Coarse) foods are best 
for the teeth. 

§. Breathe through your (mouth, 
nose). 

6. It does (harm, no harm) to box 
the ears. 

7. Keep your toothbrush in a 
(dark, sunshiny) place. 

8. If you need glasses you should 
(consult a good eye specialist, buy 


glasses from a traveling man). 


Key To Tests 
CLEANLINESS 


eh} . i oe 
6. F 10. T 
re 11. F 
8. F 12. F 


SLEEP AND REST 


. Yes 4. Yes 7. Yes 
2. No 5. No 8. No 
3. Yes 6. No 9. Yes 
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Foop AND DRINKS 
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8. F 12. F 
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. alone. 

in your mouth. 

. fire drill. 

. the garbage can. 

. before getting on or off. 

. at crossings. 

. from behind a parked automo- 
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. toward the traffic. 

. rides. 

overheated. 
fireworks. 

. thin ice. 

. at railroad crossings. 
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EXERCISE AND PosTURE 


ie 3. F KT 7. F 
2. T 4.T 6.F 8. F 


Eyes, Ears, Nosk, AND TEETH 
. left 


. twice 

. every six months 

. Coarse 

nose 

harm 

sunshiny 

. consult a good eye specialist 
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FLAT-FOOT| 


Weak or Fallen Arches , 
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Do you know that backaches, rheuma- 
agar nag er me ae 


etc.,are often directly traceable to the 
feet? When the arches weaken or break 
down, they cause abnormal strain on the 
muscles and ligaments, producing rheu- 
matic-like pain in the legs; tired, aching 
feet and swollen ankles, etc. 
To relieve pain, remove strain and re 
store the arches to normal, wear Dr, 
Scholl’s Arch Supports. They are scien- 
tifically designed, orthopedically correct, 
Worn with comfort in any properly fitted 
shoe. Sold and expertly adjusted at 
leading Shoe and Department stores 
everywhere, $2 to $10 a pair. 

For booklet on causes, sym ptoms and treatment of 

Weak Arches and other foot troubles, write Dr, 

Scholl's, 108 West Schiller Street, Chicag 


—D© Scholls 


of YOSEMITE 


| 








FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 
AND REMEDIES FOR ALL FOOT TROUBLES 











Ahwahnee 









, could be ne other 
Ahwahnee, just as there could be no other 
Yosemite. Hewn from native granite and 
styled after Yosemite’s sweep and grandeur, 
it relates one of the world’s renowned set- 
tings with the art of fine living. 


Come overnight from San Francisco or 
Los Angeles. Two- to four-day All-Expense 
Tours from $25 to $62.50. Ask your travel 
agent for scenic folders, or write: Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co., Box 11, Yosemite Na 
tional Park, California. 








J THE COUNTRY IS GET- 


°# TING BACK ON ITS FEET 
Step out of the Depression by shak- 
ing ALLEN’S FooT=EAase in 
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Allen's Foot- 
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This antiseptic powder relieves Hot, Swol- 
len, Smarting, Perspiring, Tired Feet. 
It Sales the fetotion from Shoes. Use it 
when walking or ing. Two Sizes at all 
Drug and Dept. Stores Everywhere. For 
Free Sample and Walking Doll, address, 
ALLEN’s Foot«Ease, Roy, N. Y. 





19%4 A. 8. 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 7d 


“Young Mother Sewing” —Mary Cassatt 


(Continued from page 13) 


toward French culture. Not satis- 
fied with the training that she secured 
in Paris, she traveled to Parma, Italy, 
and in the churches and museums she 
found guidance in the paintings of 
Correggio. Next she traveled to 
Spain, and found such joy in the 
works of Rubens that she went di- 
rectly to Antwerp to learn still more 
from his canvases. 

It was not, however, until she had 
studied with Degas, and found inspi- 
ration in the work of the masters 
of the impressionist school—Manet, 
Renoir, Cézanne, Monet, and Degas 
—that she began “to live.” 

With the coming into a sense of 
her own power, she chose the theme 
which was to lift her to the first rank 
as a painter, finding endless possibil- 
ities in the subject of mother and 
child. The strength of her ability 
raised to the place of art a subject 
that might have been merely senti- 
mental in another’s hands. 

Elizabeth Cary says, in speaking of 
Miss Cassatt: “In her later work 





there is the important element of easc, 
a certain graciousness of style that 
enhances to a very great degree the 
beauty of the serious, dignified can- 
vases.” This ease, this freshness and 
naturalness, are found most charm- 
ingly expressed in the picture, 
“Young Mother Sewing.” 

Miss Cassatt was not only a paint- 
er of note, but an outstanding etcher 
also, suggesting with a few lines the 
entire story. These few lines, placed 
by a skilled and sensitive hand on a 
copper plate, have warmth, dignity, 
form, and pattern. 

To try to give even a fair list of 
Miss Cassatt’s works would be impos- 
sible, but to say that the French gov- 
ernment made her a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor, that she is ac- 
claimed as the outstanding American 
voman artist by the French critics 
and ranks with Whistler in their es- 
teem, and that her pictures and etch- 
ings are to be found in many muse- 
ums and private galleries, gives some 
idea of her greatness. 





A Test for Music Week 


(Continued from page 45) 


Key To TEsts 


L 

1. True 6. True 11. True 
2. False 7. False 12. True 
3. True 8. False 13. True 
4. True 9. True 14. True 
§. False 10. True 15. True 





Il. 
1. lyre 7. Italian 
2. Pennsylvania 8. dancer 
3. Sousa 9. France 
4. four 10. violin-makers 
5. psalms 11. Humperdinck 
6. % 12. violoncello 











So Different! ...So Thrilling! ...So Inexpensive! 
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See them this summer on these round trips to 


CALIFORNIA 


PEND three weeks... or three months... seeing fas- 
J cinating foreign ports, playing on enchanted decks, 
Wsiting the wonderlands of the West. Plan right now 
© take this delightful round trip to California, one 
way overland, one way on a huge Panama Pacific liner, 


Via Havana and the Panama Canal. 


The S.S. Pennsylvania, S.S. California, S.S. Virginia, 
in coast-to-coast service, offer acres of breeze- 

swept decks; 2 open-air pools; perfect comfort at all 
mes through air-conditioned dining salons and mod- 


¢m cabin ventilation—all cabins are outside. 


See picturesque Havana; the Panama Canal; the tropic 
Gties of Panama and Balboa. Visit Hollywood, Yosem- 
te, the Big Trees—all the famous playgrounds of San 


uego, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE | 4——~— 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY City 
Main Office: No. 1 Broadway, New York City 





Amazingly Low Fares 


You'll be agreeably surprised at the 
extremely reasonable fares coveri 
the one way water, one way rail roun 
ape for both First Class and Tourist 
Class accommodations on the 


cages. And the fares include ~~ 
andall necessary ses aboard ship 
and rail fares over . Liberal stop- 


over privileges to see Grand Canyon, 
Yellowssone and all National Parks. 


A reduction of 25% for round trips 
by sea makes the fare even more pleas- 
ing to your purse. 


See your local agent. His services are free. 





I am interested in coast-to-coast 
round trip. Please send me details. 
One way water, one way rail . . ( ) 
Round trip by sta... ..... () 


Name 





Addres 



























LAKE 
LOUISE 
and 


EMERALD 


Canoeing is heavenly on lovely Lake Louise 
An everyday scene at Emerald Lake 


Provide Grand Adventuring! 


Originated as an aid to deflated pocketbooks, these low- 
cost All-Expense Tours are continued because so many 
found them the best possible introduction to the glorious 
Canadian Rockies. They have everything! Much to do; 
much to see. And there’s something about adventuring on 
top of the world that does things to humans. Certainly 
this is the year to go up while prices stay down. 


gee tres 





of reduced rates. Purchasers of these 
All-Expense Tours may stop-over on 
payment of the following daily rates for 
room and meals— Banff Springs Hotel 
—$9.00; Chateau Lake Louise—$8.00; 


Spectacular Motoring 
126 miles through two Canadian Parks—in big, 
comfortable, modern buses with the top open 
to sparkling Alpine sunshine. The Great Divide, 


Kicking Horse Pass, cathedral forest glens, that 

fea eid iant—Mt. Stephen, Moraine Lake, Emerald Lake alse 

and Natural Bridge are just a few of the famous Complete Information Readily 
landmarks you visit. Available 


Stay and Play at Famous Hotels 


You stop at the best known resorts and 
while you are there you receive the best 
of everything . . . Swim in warm sulphur 

or clear, fresh water pools; 
climb; fish in well-stocked 
waters; play tennis; dance— 
enjo rself to the utmost. 
(Sadd e ponies and Banff’s fa- 
mous golf course are available 
upon payment of the usual 
nominal fees.) Your compan- . ~ 


ions are congenial, interesting. = BARGAIN TOU rs——, 

Variety of Resorts ERs Vosiss, Uday at Kimcrald Laks, 
No three of the stopping places are alike. Banff or—2 days Band 1 Rg) hh ad $50 
is like a Scottish castle. 


ke Louise is like no | § DAYS... 1.day at Banf,2 4 
place in America—lovely beyond description of 


Complete itineraries, with map of the 
whole region, and invaluable detailed 
information are available upon request. 
You will want to study these tours care- 

before making any vacation plans. 


Yr 





ays at 
fake! Louise, 2 days at Emerald Lake. $60 


t’ orartist’s brush. Emerald Lake is like | 8 daveet Meal: 2 fens - 
S Seaolion ... visitors stay in little individual tate Locioe dave: at Emerald Lake, $70 


cabins, uniquely cozy and comfortable, or in the 
central Chalet, center of community li 


Stop-Over Privileges 


Anywhere, whenever the idea strikes you, a stop- 
over privilege is available, plus the advantage 


Og ee rom Seal $3 Field ‘Ss 
e. ° lodging, meals, miles 


ng. 
To Figure Total Cost Add Rail Fare From Your 
City to Banff (or Fleta) and Cest ef Tour 











Hotels open June 22 to Sept. 10. Low Summer Round Trip Rail Fares (Retzrn limit Oct. 31) to Banff; 
North special short-limit round trip fares 


Pacific Coast, California, Alaska; also 
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creranathe 
Travel Value 


to Eunope 


** FUST like a big house party,” they 
say. “I didn’t believe one could 
travel in such comfort with so light 
a puree.” 
Nor will you until you have sailed 
Baltimore Mail. The entire ship 
yours to enjoy—no distasteful class 
restrictions. More room to rest and 
play. Experienced travelers go this 
way to Europe because American One 
Class is outstanding in ocean travel 
value. Spacious staterooms all out- 
side on upper decks; 60% with pri- 
vate baths. Fine food, varied menus. 


Two Teachers Tried It--- 
Twelve More Followed 


Teachers from every part of the land 
have crossed Baltimore Mail. They 
have been delighted—have told their 
friends. Two members of one school’s 
faculty crossed one season and twelve 
others from the same school went 
Baltimore Mail the following season. 


See Washington, Too 
Sailing from Baltimore, only an hour 
from Washington, you can easily add 
the dynamic and thrilling National 
Capital to your itinerary. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 











Baltimore * Norfolk * Havre * Hamburg | 


Rates as Low as 


*90 ° *171 


ONE WAY ROUND TRIP 
Slightly Higher in Season 


BALTIMORE 
MAIL LINE 







Write for this 
Booklet | 


Ask any travel 
agent, United 
States Lines 





| BALTIMORE MAIL LINE 
: 313 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
Please send me a copy of the illustrated book- 


"let telling all about this low coat American One 
— Class to Europe. 

Ee a CoE 
Se aan 

| City inctaagptisiaennnanil State 




















THE INSTRUCTOR 


Clean Town Castle 
(Continued from page 46) 


POLLY—What are they? 

HEIGHLEE—First you must give 
the password and next you have to 
pass the examination. 

POLLY (in despair)—The only 
thing I get good marks in is Health. 
(She turns to go away.) - 

HEIGHLEE AND HEIGHLOW— 
There. You've guessed it. 

POLLY—Guessed what? 

HEIGHLEE—Guessed the password. 
Don’t you think that Health is a 
good password for Clean Town 
Castle? 

PoLLy—Well, I 
Now what next? 

HEIGHLEE—If you do all of these 
things you may come in. 

HEIGHLOW—FIRST. With win- 
dows open sleep ten hours. 

PETER AND POLLY—That’s easy. 
We always do that. 

HEIGHLEE—W hy do you? 

PETER—Our mother makes us. 

HEIGHLEE AND HEIGHLOW (look- 
ing at each other)—Their mother 
makes them! 

perer (hastily) —Of, course I'd 
do it anyway, I suppose. 

POLLY—Anyway, we will after 
this. What’s next? 

HEIGHLOW (looking at Peter) — 
Keep body clean and sweet. 

PETER—Excuse mé just a minute, 
please. (Hurries off stage.) 

PoLLY—You'll have to” excuse 
him, Heighlee and Heighlow. He 
really was clean this morning. 

HEIGHLOW—Do you mean to say 
that his neck and ears are clean, too? 

PoLLy—Yes, sir. I know they are. 

HEIGHLEE—How do you know? 

POLLY—Because my mother makes 
him keep them clean. 

(Enter Peter carrying a towel and 
smoothing his hair. He drops towel 
and hurries to the gate.) 

PETER—What’s next? 

HEIGHLEE AND HEIGHLOW— 


suppose it is. 


‘Comb your hair and brush your 


teeth, 

POLLY—We do that, too. 

HEIGHLOW—Hey, Tommy Tooth:- 
brush. We need you here. 

(Tommy Toothbrush appears «' 
top of the gate.) 

TOMMY—Open your mouth. Sav 
Ah. 

PETER AND POLLY—Ah, 

HEIGHLEE AND HEIGHLOW, AND 
TroMMY (looking at one another)— 
Aaaah! 

PETER (curiously)—Do YOU 
have to say it too? 

HEIGHLEE—Certainly not. 

TOMMY—You see, you said “Ah” 
so we could see all your teeth and 
throat and we said “Aaaaah” because 
you have such perfect teeth. Don’t 
you see the difference? 

potty (doubtfully)—I'm not 
sure, but let’s not quarrel.about’ that. 
All I know is that Mother makes us 
clean them. 

HEIGHLOw—When are you two 
going to do all these things your- 
selves? 

TOMMY—Here. . I'll show you all 
the tricks. (He jumps: down and 
opens the gate. Toothbrush Company 
marches in and gives a toothbrush 
drill, then ma 2 back through 
gate. Gate closes.) 











CONDUCTED CRUISES 


Once again the American Mail Line 
and the American Express Company 
take pleasure in presenting a choice 
of splendid Conducted Tours in the 
Orient . . . at all-inclusive fares that 
make them real travel bargains! 


DRAGONLAND CRUISE 


Sailing from Seattle on the S. S. Presi- 
dent Jackson June 23, returning Aug- 
ust 21, A two months’ tour . . . with 
visits to Yokohama, Tokyo, Nikko, 
Miyanoshita, Kyoto, Nara, Beppu, 
Miyajima and Kobe in Japan, Seoul 
in Korea, Mukden in Manchuria, 
and Peiping, Nanking, Soochow and 
Shainghai in China proper .. . The 
third annual cruise under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Henry Landes, widely 
known director of countless parties to 
Hawaii, Alaska and the Far East. 
All-inclusive roundtrip $693.* Via 
President Liner (Tourist Class) both 
ways. Optional continuation to South 
China, the Philippines or Round the 
World at reasonable additional fare. 


LOTUS TIME CRUISE 


Sailing from Seattle on the big, fast 
S.S. President Jackson June 23, re- 
turning August 21. A two months’ 
tour of the Orient . . . visiting Yoko- 
hama, Tokyo, Nikko, Kyoto, Nara and 
Kobe in Japan, Shanghai, Soochow, 
Nanking, Tientsin, Peiping and Hong 
Kong in China, and the Philippines’ 
Manila ... Under the personal super- 
vision of Miss Maud May Babcock of 
the University of Utah . . . Miss Bab- 
cock’s third Lotus Time Cruise, plan- 
ned to cover the entire Orient. 
All-inclusive roundtrip $599.* Via 
President Liner both ways (Tourist 
Class with every convenience). 


CATHAY CRUISE 


Sailing from Seattle on the famous, 
S.S. President McKinley June 9, re- 
turning July 24. A unique six weeks’ 
cruise to Japan, China and the Philip- 
pines ...including Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Ma- 
nila ... Under the personal leadership 
of Mrs. Stanley Chin, a board member 
of the International Club of Portland, 
Oregon, and prominent in Pacific Rim 
affairs .. . An opportunity for a very 
unusual and distinguished interpreta- 
tion of the Orient. 

All-inclusive roundtrip $344.* Via 
President Liner (luxurious Tourist 
Class) both ways. Optional extensions. 
at moderate extra cost. 

*All inclusive costs are based on present exchanges 
and are subject to alteration. 

Get all information about these 
cruises, the celebrated President Li- 
ners, available study courses with 
credits, etc., from your own travel 
agent, any office of the American Ex~ 
press Company, or 


RMORUER 


HEADQUARTERS: 760 STUART BLDG. SEATTLE 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York; 110 S. Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, and all other principal cities, 
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HEIGHLEE—I see that you do i 
next—Wear clothing clean and ney 
I suppose your mother makes yoy 4, 
that, too. 

(Peter and Polly hang their 
Peter drops a dill pickle from }y 
pocket. Heighlee and Heighlow lift 
their telescopes in alarm and sta 
first at the pickle and then at Pete, 

HEIGHLOW—What’s that? 

PETER—Only a dill pickle. 

HEIGHLEE—Don’t you know thy 
that dill pickle will keep you out ¢ 
Health Land? 

POLLY—Is it against the rules » 
eat dill pickles? 

HEIGHLEE (solemnly) —Listen » 
this. Eat best of food and wate 
drink. That is the most importay 
rule of all. 

PETER—Honest, I don’t care a fir 
for the old dill pickle. Ill throw it 
here! 

HEIGHLOW (in alarm)—NO, 

PETER—Well, how about here? 

HEIGHLOW—NEVER. 

PETER—What SHALL I do with 
it? I don’t want it. 

HEIGHLEE—I have an idea. 

HEIGHLOW (in admiration): 
has an idea. (All wait breathlessly 
while Heighlee thinks.) 

HEIGHLEE—Take this thorn ané 
pin the pickle to the wall as a warm. 
ing to other girls and boys. 

POLLY—Excuse me, please, but 
can’t you let us in now? 

HEIGHLEE (counts the rules ove 
on his fingers) —There is one impor. 
tant rule left. What is it? 

HEIGHLOw—Let me think. (Re 
feats rules, hesitates at last one.) 

With windows open sleep ten hour, 

Keep body clean and sweet, 

Comb your hair and clean you 

teeth, 

Wear clothing clean and neat, 

Eat best of food and water drink, 

POLLY—Oh, I’m so excited. Why 
doesn’t he hurry up? (Jumps top 
while Heighlow is thinking. Pete 
stands on bis head.) 

HEIGHLEE (looking through tek- 
scope)—There. That’s it. 

PETER AND POLLY—What’s it? 

HEIGHLEE—Why, what you're do- 
ing. What do you call it? 

PETER—He means exercise. 

HEIGHLOW—I knew it was some 
kind of size. (Continues.) 

And exercise each day, 

Do all these things and you wil 

find 

To health the surest way. 

HEIGHLEE—Let us see you exercis 
some more. (While the children e 
ercise, Heighlee and Heighlow git 
orders to work faster until the ebi- 
dren are panting for breath.) 

HEIGHLEE (feasingly) —Well, . 
suppose they might as well come ® 

HEIGHLOW—They must repeat 
whole rule for us first. 

(Peter gives one line and Polly the 
next. As each rule is given the 
representing the rule comes throug! 
the gate and takes bis place besil 
Peter and Polly.) 

(When the verse is com pleted, the 
children encircle Peter and Polly 
take them into the inclosure throxg! 
the gateway.) 

(After a pause Peter and Polly 
pear at the top of the wall. Th 
call to audience.) 

PETER AND PoLLY—You d bett# 
come along, too. It’s great. 
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nean. 
| trips to the Passion 
y. Write for booklet out- 
lining itineraries and prices. 


GATEWAY TOURS 


E , Russia, North Cape 
aad the Medians 








1350-D _ epee New York City 
Healthful Rest and Recreation 
Pinewood Camps 
On Beautiful Lake 
Anasagunticook 
_ Golf, tennis, swimming, 


canoeing, hiking, mountain 
climbing, horseback riding. 


Free Golf Instruction 


No green fees. Free use of 
boats and canoes. Individual 
sleeping cabins among the fra- 
grant pines. Central dining 
rooms. 


Iitustrated booklet on request. 


H. F. Richardson, Mgr., CANTON, MAINE. 


A Life Income 


We want a few more honest men to establish 
moth- 
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Own a Business 


fame satisfied customers. Join this na- 
chain of franchise owners earning $4 to 
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store- ance tors. andenough 
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NEWS FLASH? 


Over 200 largest newspapers in the United States sub- 
scribe to our syndicate service and we want writers to 
send in news-publicity and original material. Pay ac- 
cording tonumber of papers publishing. We also want 
people to clip newspapers for us. 

No previous experience rogues, as we train aia you quickly. 

today for complete instruc 


-3806 BEVERLY BOULEVARD, 


Teacher Wanted 


one with successful teaching experi- 
ence to interview students, teachers, 
librarians, clubwomen, etc. 


Address THE FRONTIER PRESS CO., 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 














Lafayette Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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einreo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


|or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with | 
| two sets of envelopes for $4.75 ; 50 for $3.00 ; 25 

for $2.50. Printedin either engraver 's script or 

text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: 


| 100 00 foe $1.00; 50for$.75. Sendforfree samples. 
f and mail to us with P.O. orderto cover 
coat. — Carerdee Cee at te ae 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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ork. Two new propositions. 
OLS COMPANY, Inc. City Bank Bldg, 





. VOCATIONAL “COUNSELING 


ates Soctenins T+! aoe Old, ‘Resident and 
STRATHMORE BUR BUREAU. TW. Perth St., New York, N.Y. 





avin SPECIAL PRICES 


hand-engraved $10.00 
ci ain incon ee sets ceewpente or a 
$3.50 
ie Wuiterc aa - = $1.00 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1046 Chestnut St., 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


A First-Grade Unit 


Continued from page 16) 


6. Observing habits of health, 
as: 

a) Cleanliness. 

b) Recreation. 

c) Eating right foods, 
7. Obeying signals and persons 
in authority. 
8. Enlarging group conscious- 
ness. 


_ THe Pray—A Cnip’s Day 
(Written by the children) 


CHARACTERS 
MOTHER FAIRY FRESH AIR 
BETTY FAIRY SUNSHINE 
FATHER CLOCK 


As the play begins, Betty is sleeping. 


Enter Fairy Fresh Air. 


quick 


Dance”). 
Fairy Sunshine. 


tossing 
sleeping 


kiss. Exits. 


She dances a 
dance (“Rustic 
Blows a kiss. Exits, Enter 
She dances slowly, 
handfuls of sunshine to the 
child (“Narcissus”). Blows a 
Clock sings, “Tick Tock.” 


interpretative 


BETTY (at sound of song begins to 


waken, 


rubs her eyes, stretches, yawns, 


and looks at Clock)—Good morning, 
Mr. Clock. 


CLocK—Tick-tock! 


Tick-tock! 


(Betty gets up and begins morning 


routine. 


Takes soap and wash cloth.) 


BETTY—Good morning, Mr. Soap and 


Mr. Wash Cloth. 
my face with you. 


I am going to wash 
(Imitates washing.) 


The rabbit is as white as snow, 
He knows how to wash. He told me 


sO. 
(Replaces cloth and soap. Takes 
toothbrush.) Good morning, Mr. 
Toothbrush. You are going to make 


my teeth white. 


Brush 


(Imitates brushing.) 
your teeth, brush your teeth. 


Up and down one time, 
Up and down two times, 
Up and down three times, 


Brush 


(Betty 


Mother 
breakfas 


your teeth, brush your teeth. 

skips to the room where 
and Father are seated at the 
t table.) 


BETTY—Good morning, Mother. 

MOTHER—Good morning, Betty. 

BETTY—Good morning, Father. 

FATHER—Good morning, Betty. 

MOTHER—Breakfast is ready, Betty. 
Are you? 


BETTY—Yes, Mother. 
at table. 
(Mother sings softly 


(Goes to place 
) 


“We Thank 


Thee, Heavenly Father.”) 
FATHER—Here are warm cereal and 
a big glass of milk for you, Betty. 


BETTY—Thank you, Father. 


is good! 


My, it 
We learned a little verse at 


school about milk. 
MOTHER—Tell it to us, Betty. 
BETTY—This is the verse. 
A glass of milk every day 


Helps 


to keep the doctor away. 


FATHER—That is splendid, Betty. 
MOTHER—1 know a little verse about 


foods. 


It goes like this. 


Eat fruits every morning, 
Eat vegetables every night. 


They 


ing 


will keep you growing, grow- 


> 


‘Growing day and night. 
FATHER (looking at clock)—It is 


twenty 


minutes to nine, Betty. You 


had better hurry. 
MOTHER—Will you have time to dust 
the furniture, Betty? 


BETTY— Yes, 
and dusts. 


table. 


another 


Mother. (Gets cloth 
Mother begins to clear 
Father gets papers and sits by 
table reading.) 


BETTY (at door with wraps on)— 
Good-by, Mother and Father. 


MOTHER 


Betty. 
way to 


AND FATHER—Good-by, 
(Betty skips ‘out at side, on 
school.) 





A WAY FOR You kL. 


TO VISIT EUROPE 


poe 








This is the way... 
three-fold economy! 
You save first by 8 
days of luxurious, 
generously served 
ocean travel that 
cost in First Class 
only $147 up, Cabin 
$139 up, Tourist $107 
Smart, courteous and Up. You save on land 
yet friendly service travel, too. . . An- 

chor Line starts you 
at the top, places all the wonders of 
the British Isles before you on a one- 
way, time-saving itinerary that leads 
directly to London and the Conti- 
nent. You land in northern Ireland 
or at Glasgow, where the Firth of 
Clyde gives you the most beautiful 
entrance to Great Britain. 


AND TRAVEL IN BRITAIN 
SAVES YOU STILL MORE! 


Your dollar stands practically at par. 
Living and transportation, cheap 
ever since the war, have been even 
further reduced. 50% off on railway 
fares. Hotel rates down, too. Make 
this your vacation . . . Anchor Line 
to Great Britain and thence to the ' 
Continent, if you wish. 














Lounges that often frame brilliant social gatherings 
... yet have cozy corners for quiet hours with a book. 


ANC 


FIRST CLASS - CABIN - 





TOURIST 


FIRST CLASS $147 UP - CABIN $139 UP 
TOURIST $107 UP 


First Class from New York to London- 
derry and Glasgow: Caledonia, 
Apr. 21, May 19. (via Boston); 
Transylvania, June -16*. Via Boston 
to Belfast and Glasgow: Caledonia, 
June 9, July 7*. 

Cabin Class from New York to Belfast 
and Glasgow: Cameronia, Apr. 7; Cali- 
fornia, April 28, May 26; Tueainde, 
May 12, June 23*. Via Boston to 
Londonderry and Glasgow: Came- 
ronia, May 5, June 2, June 30*. 


Tourist Class carried on all sailings. 


*Summer rates: Firet Class $155 up, Cabin $146 up, 
Tourist $112.50 up. 





Here is modernity without stiffness, luxury with ls 
taste. These staterooms are the pride of the Line. 





13-DAY SUMMER CRUISES 


Canadian North Capes 
and Bermuda 


By Anchor Liners from New York and 
Boston every Saturday and Sunday in the 
summer .. . St. Lawrence and Saguenay 
Rivers, Capes Trinity and Eternity, Quebec, 
Murray Bay . . . plus two days in Bermuda! 

First Class Rate $115 up 

Under auspices of 
THE NATIONAL TOURS 
561 Fifth Ave., New York 





Send Jor details regarding low 
European travel costs in 1934 
oy hw cilng ako or 25 
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Qhuebec 








DIFFERENT kind of 
holiday? 


This. summer explore Québec 
. her quaint old-world 
villages her glorious 
sporting areas . . . her cities; so 
cosmopolitan, so colorful, so rich 
in historic lore! 


Follow her $150,000,000 highway 
system to picturesque Gaspé 
to the Laurentians ... to Trois- 
Riviéres and the Valley of the 
St. Maurice . . . to a hundred and 
one other scenic wonderlands. 





Come to know her friendly people; 
her smiling countryside .. . | 


Ic lies at your very back door; | 
a land apart, unspoiled... unique! 








Come. You can make it this 
year... easily. 

Gasrr—ith cente- 

nary of Cartier’s 


landing. 
Trois-Rivixres— 
Srd centenary of 
its founding. 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 








QUEBEC 


Good Hotels and Inns Everywhere 


For maps and descriptive literature, write 
your home travel agency, Automobile Club, 
P ‘Canada a 


THE INSTRUCTOR 


Those Who Followed 
(Continued from page 49) 


whistling, Susan gives Peter one look, 
then stands tall, with ber chin very 
high in the air.) 

THE crowp (struck dumb for a 
second by the sight of Peter and 
Susan putting on such airs, then 
breaking loose)—-What’s the idea? 
Come down off that bench! (And 
so on until Peter suddenly breaks bis 
pose to put his fingers to his lips and 
give three sharp, shrill whistles so 
much like a policeman’s that the 
Crowd becomes quict.) 

PETER—Who discovered America? 

THE CrowD (shouting hilariously) 
- -Christopher Columbus! 

PETER—Right! Now, Sue and | 
get to thinking out how we all got 
here. Then we thought back to 
Columbus and how he got here— 

SUSAN—In Spanish ships— 

PETER—Then we got to thinking 
who came next and next and decided 
to play a game and find out— 

THE CROWD (interrupting with 4 
shout )—Where we all came from! 

PETER—Please, all sit down. 
(They gradually settle down at either 
side of stage, leaving center clear.) 

PETER—I don’t suppose anybody 
here belongs to anybody like Poncé 
de Leon or Hernando de Soto or— 

caRLos (leaping up)—Oh, don’t 
you? Well, 1 do. (Runs to rear in 
front of bench, and turns about to 
face audience.) My people are from 
New Orleans where there are lots of 
Spanish and have been, too, for hun- 
dreds of years. Before that, Spanish 
people lived in St. Augustine. Ponce 
de Leon sailed near there when he was 
looking for the Fountain of Youth. 
(Looks around proudly.) My own 
name is Carlos for Charles the Fifth 
himself! 

THE crowpd (enthusiastically)— 
Hurrah for the Spanish! Hurrah for 
Carlos! 

PETER (whistling again for quiet) 
—If you don’t stop your noise we are 
never going to get anywhere. Stand 
here, Carlos. 

sUSAN—It’s my turn next. (To 
the Crowd, with a glance at Carlos.) 
[ am English! And the Cabots were 
sailing along the very coast of Amer- 
ica before the Spanish ever were here. 
Now! What I want to know is— 
how many of you might have been 
in England to-day if somebody hadn't 
started this way. 

(Priscilla, with Bartholomew and 
William, jump up from left group 
and run front. Priscilla, very much 
excited, begins to talk first.) 

PRISCILLA—I never heard of those 
Cabots—or if I did, I've forgotten! 
But I do know about the Pilgrims. 
My name, Priscilla, is for John 
Alden’s Priscilla. 

BARTHOLOMEW (breaking in im- 
patiently)—My father says bis an- 
cestor (struggling over the word 
while the Crowd snickers) came over 
in the Susan Constant when Captain 
John Smith settled Jamestown. I was 
named for a man who helped John 
Smith! 

wittiaM (pulling Bartholomew 
back firmly)—My name is William 
—for William Penn. And my folks, 
the first ones, lived next to Daniel 
Boone’s folks. 











GRAGE CRUISE RATED 
BELOW 1921 LEVELO 


1934 Cruise on a Superb "Santa" 
for Less Than Cheapest Room 
Thirteen Years Ago 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS WITH BATHS 


Only GRACE Cruises visit 
New York, Havana, Colombia, 
Panama, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Pacific Northwest 


CALIFORNIA 


With the launching of 4 “Santa” liners in 
1933 the GRACE Line reduced the CRUISE 
rates for outside rooms with private baths to 
a new minimum. As a result, today you may 
cruise luxuriously between New York and 
California on the ultra-modern “Santa 
Rosa,” “Santa Lucia,” “Santa Paula” or 
“Santa Elena” for much less than it formerly 
cost to travel in inferior quarters on an ordi- 
nary ship. 


On board, every luxury plus especial com- 
forts for tropical cruising: All Outside 
Rooms with Private Baths, dining room on 
Top Deck with a rolling dome which opens 
to the sky—so that you may dine under the 
stars; the Club; bar; gala parties and din- 
ners; the largest outdoor tiled pool; spacious 
sports decks; gymnasium ; Smart Shop; Dor- 
othy Gray Beauty Salon; movies; a tele- 


| phone in every room; and, of course, a cuisine 


especially planned for the tropics. 


Explore the capitals of El Salvador and 
Guatemala; Havana, Cartagena, Puerto 
Colombia, Barranquilla, Panama Canal 
Zone (Cristobal and Colon, Balboa and 
Panama City) ; Mazatlan, Mexico, the Great 
Pacific Northwest and British Columbia, 
visited only by GRACE Cruises. 


Make Reservations Now. If there are 2 
or 3 members in your party you can enjoy a 
superior room at minimum rate. Sailings 
every 14 days—west bound from New York; 
east bound from Seattle, Victoria, B. C., San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Rail-Water, Cruise Tour—from your home- 
town to either coast by rail, the famous 
GRACE Cruise through the Canal to the 
opposite coast, and by rail right to your 
hometown again, with stopover privileges 
anywhere en route—for 
only $90 additional! 





See your travel agent or write GRACE Line: 


10 Hanover Square, New York; 230 N. Michigan 
Avenue, i ; 2 Pine Street, San Francisco; 
525 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles; Philadelphia, 


Boston, Seattle, Victoria, B. C. 
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(Samuel rushes over to the middlp 
of the stage to begin to talk, while 
Susan bustles the English over to he 
right.) 

SAMUEL—What if you (fo th 
others near the bench) were named 
for kings and Pilgrims and Quakers) 
I was named for Champlain, Samud 
de Champlain, who brought th 
French to America to stay and— 

ANTOINETTE (faces Samuel, way. 
ing her hands in the air)—Stop it! 
Stop bragging, Samuel. (Turning to 
the Crowd.) 1 am French, too. May. 
be from Quebec. I don’t know. |] 
don’t care, but (clasping her hands 
together and rolling her eyes) 1 do 
love the lilies of France! (The Crowd 
finds this too much and starts to 
laugh.) 

JAN (shoves his way forward)— 
I’m Jan from Holland. Dutch 
Jong way back. Remember old 
Peter Stuyvesant? (The Crom 
shouts “old Silver Leg,” but quiets as 
Oscar comes to the front.) 

OSCAR (jumping out from the 
right and standing directly in front 
of Jan, who is forced to give way)— 
Next came the Swedes—to Delaware 
—and we have kept right on coming 
ever since. Minnie, here (Minnie 
steps very bashfully forward), just 
got here yesterday. She can’t talk 
American but she’s here to stay! 
(Turning to Peter and Susan.) Where 
do we go? 

PETER (motioning to right)— 
Over there. Now, who’s next? (The 
Crowd looks around but nobody 
moves.) Don’t you know? (To 
Susan.) Who did come next? 

SUSAN (puzzled at first, suddenly 
thinks)—Peter! Don’t you see! The 
thirteen colonies! (Waving to right 
and left, checking them off on. ber 
fingers.) The Spanish, the English, 
the French, the Dutch, the Swedes. 
We made the thirteen colonies which 
made the United States— 

THE CROWD (leaping to their feet 
in great indignation)—They never! 
(Shouting “I'm German,” “Tm 
Irish,” “Austrian,” “Bobemian,” and 
$0 on.) 

PETER—What’s the matter with 
you? We are all here, aren’t we? | 
belong to America! So do you. You 
followed just as the others did, when 
somebody started. 

(Out from the distance comes 4 
voice calling “Buy a flag! Buy « 
flag!” An old man enters, carrying 
flags. The Crowd falls back a little.) 

sUSAN—Let’s have a parade! | 
have some money. I'll buy flags. 

(Peter, taking coins from bis pock- 
et, joins Susan while the rest peet 
over their shoulders. When the buy- 
ing is finished, Susan and Peter dis 
tribute the flags, as the old man goes 
on out left.) 

PETER—Now we are going to form 
a parade of those who followed! Get 
your Spanish and English, Susan, and 
the rest of us will fall in! 

(Susan hurries about briskly mar- 
shalling ber forces in order bebind 
Carlos, Carlos starts forward bold- 
ing his flag high. Others fall into 
line behind Carlos, and the parade 
off, marching in order to the tumt 
of “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” played off stage. All joim 
in singing as though to signify “We 
all followed.” When the order ® 
established, Carlos leads off stage.) 
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a Sy 
Thisyear see Northern Europe 


MUSES 290. 


Visit all these countries 


gUuSssIA 


« « « 10,000 miles... at 
less than 3¢ a mile. 


gOLand 


yo Northern Europe where history 
is being made . . . to five countries 
via the North Atlantic and the 
Baltic Sea. The ship is your hotel. 
pee eee penalties. Tour 

can dollars 





















GSocdkent at wt fall value — 


<ueDEN 


Copenhagen, Leningrad, Gydnia, 
Helsingfors, Stockholm. 
Shore Excursions 


79S 





All tourist class..you have complete 

freedom of the ship. Excellent eui- 

cine, finest service, every comfort 
convenience. Meet 

— ss ll people. 


egNORK c FINLAND 


FREE A folder giving all de- 
RS @ tails of accommodations 
and surprisingly low rates will be 
sent on request. Keep abreast of the 


times, take the trip of mR r dreams, 
to Northern Europe THIS year. 
- your local travel agent, or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway, New York City 








Labrad 
grandeur that is N 


Among the interesting sights are: imposing 
fjords, — icebergs, stern cliffs, eski- 


Mos in ka: layful seals, huskies, etc. 
A umber of naiBerent cruises are a ble; 
all sail from Montreal. 


Ask your travel agent for interesting 
illustrated booklet or write 


CLARKE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, Ltd. 


19R Dominion Square Bidg., Montreal, P. Q. 








Pleasant work 
for ambitious 
women, demonstrating 
new “Processed” Silk 
Hose bd i. Ly ~4 
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Developing the 
Ability to Speak and 
Write 


(Continued from page 14) 


SUGGESTED CLASSROOM PROCEDURE 


As stated in the introduction the 
skills which are grouped under the 
head of English expression are not 
taught as subjects, but are developed 
in connection with the social studies. 
You will note that in grades three to 
six we give three hours a day to the 
development of the social-studies ex- 
periences and the related skills of 
reading and English expression. 

The skills are not taught separate- 
ly, but are developed in connection 
with a need. The child learns to 
write because he wants to write a let- 
ter or story. Drill must be provided, 
but only when the child recognizes 
the need. 

We have said in previous articles 
that we feel there are only four types 
of learning (learning to solve prob- 
lems, acquiring a skill, developing 
creative abilities, and developing ap- 
preciation). Of course, in the ac- 
tivities having to do with English 
xpression, we are concerned chiefly in 
i skills. In developing any 
skill we must set up a mental image, 
give enough repetition to make it se- 
cure, and then see that it is used in a 
lifelike situation. 

For example, the children have 
found that they do not know how to 
use the proper letter form. In the 
drill period the teacher reminds them 
of their difficulties and suggests that 
they spend some time working on the 
correct form. She copies a sample on 
the blackboard (mental image) and 
they all make a copy for themselves 
(repetition). The next time they 
write a letter (in the expression peri- 
od) she reminds them that they now 
have a correct sample and that they 
should use it. After the letters are 
written she looks them over and 
makes a note of any difficulties which 
individual pupils may have had and 
then gives them special help in the 
rext drill period. 


PROCEDURE FOR SPECIAL PHASES 


Oral ex pression— 

We feel that the ability to speak 
well is a very important requirement 
of present-day life. The child must 
frst be given rich experiences and 
then an opportunity to talk about 
them. From the kindergarten up he 
must be kept talking, for it is only 
by practice that he improves. 

If the children are given interest- 
ing experiences it will not be hard to 
get them to talk. The teacher must 
insist that the standards for sentence 
sense be kept in mind. She should 
help the child realize that one or two 
good sentences are better than half a 
dozen poor ones. If the child thinks 
out each sentence before he says it, 


_ the tendency to use too many “ands” 


will be overcome. 

After all, language is just the form 
thought takes. Thought must come 
first, and experiences must precede 
thought. That is one reason why we 
like our English expression to be a 
part of our social studies program. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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| EAT BRITA 
| IN 

the migh y f er 

Visit Britain and enjoy the mighty pageant of history, romance and modern gaiety all 
delightfully combined. On one hand a pageant of abbeys and cathedrals such as 
York, Durham, and Canterbury...a pageant of fashionable events—Ascot, Epsom, 
Doncaster, Wimbledon, Ranalagh, Cowes...a pageant of historic shrines—of Shake- 
a pageant of beauty, in Britain’s unmatched country- 
side. On the other hand, a pageant of gaiety and revelry, night clubs, new hotels, the- 
| atres, dance bands that syncopate all Europe, If the Continent beckons, the British 


| Railways offer a choice of 15 Steamship Routes from England, giving access to all 
parts of Europe—Paris by the favourite “Golden Arrow” service—Berlin by the 


speare, Burns, Scott, Milton... 





famous Harwich routes. To make it easy for you to choose, we have prepared some 
interesting holiday suggestions for combined trips in Great Britain, including Steam- 
ship, Rail, Hotel accommodations, meals and sightseeing—everything. Here's asampl!e: 











For free illustrated literature, 

with maps and full details 30-DAY TOUR—ALL EXPENSES~$420 

ye New York, Liverpool, Lake District, Glasgow, Tros- 

General Traffic Manager sachs, Edinburgh, Oban, Caledonian Canal, Inverness, 

Aberdeen, Braemar, Balmoral, Melrose, Abbotsford, 

ASSOCIATED BRITISH Durham, York, Lincoln, Peterborough, Ely, Cam- 

RAILWAYS Inc. bridge, London, Southampton, New York. 

551 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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$170 ROUND TRIP 


TO EUROPE 


One price! 
York-Havre-Antwerp.) 


London. 


This service is recognized as the favorite | 
lawyers, 
children, 
There’s a spirit of congeniality and good 
living on our ships that you can’t dupli- 


of students, 


doctors, 
scientists, 


families with 


teachers, 
and 


cate for any amount of money. 


We have received scores of spontaneous 
letters in praise of the fine accommoda- 
tions, excellent food, and comfort and 
May we show 
you some of these letters, and tell you all 


steadiness of the ships. 
about it? 


AUTOMOBILE 
$120 ROUND TRIP 


This is the leading automobile service on 
We have handled tens of 
thousands of cars without a scratch. No 
crating, no hoisting. You will see more 
and pay less if you take your own car. 


the Atlantic. 





No ups! This is the new low 
cost service to Europe. The summer rate 
is $170 round trip; $96 one way. (New 
The ideal way to 
reach Oberammergau is via Antwerp. Also 
we have an exceptionally low rate to 





It’s the most economical way to explore | 


—especially for a yo of two or three 
1 you about roads and 


persons. Let us te 
motoring abroad. 


Ask your agent, or write to us 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE, Dept. 64, 
17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 

Yes! Tell me about the new kind of serv- 
ice to Europe. lam especiaily interested in: 
C) Passengers ($170 Round Trip). 

[) My car ($120 Round Trip). 


Name — = 
Street. 
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GOING sy MOTOR 


Catentkneamee 8 


_ formation on and all other sports. 


ROAD MAPS, 

BOOKLETS, 

DIRECTORIES 
Wherever 


plan to travel in 

the United States, Canada or 

Meaico, write us telling when 
end where you want to go. 

We will send, postpaid, state 

road maps of each state you 

lets 
















gene through, marked with 
t routes, illustrated 
of interesting vacation and his- 
toric spots, camp and hotel di- 
rectories. AlsoaConocoPassport 
which introduces you to 18,000 
Red Triangle stations and pro- 
vides space to record the ex- 
penses of your trip. This Bureau 
operated by Continental oil 
Co., is America’s foremost 
free travel service. Address 

t 21,Conoco Tra- Gye 
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New Deal Government Jobs 


Start $1,260 to $2100 a Year 


Do you want a steady-for-life-job with the United 
States Government? Teachers have a big advan. 


ng and 


early examinations expected, These have ~ 4 
short hours and pleasant work, Write italy 


to Franklin te, Dept. C244, Rochester, 
for free list of Government positions for 
and fuil particulars telling you how to get 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Developing the 
Ability to Speak: and 
Write 
(Continued from page 75) 


The children have many varied expe- 
riences which provide abundant ma- 
terial for spontaneous and natural 
expression. 

Helping the children to learn how 
to talk from notes is an aid in stimu- 
lating clearer thinking and in devel- 
oping paragraph sense. Making an 
outline before presenting a talk also 
helps greatly to organize the child’s 
thinking. 

The teacher must be careful not to 
interrupt children while they are 
speaking, and to criticize very tact- 
fully, especially if other children are 
present. Favorable comment should 
be given whenever possible. Note of 
any deficiencies in the child’s speech 
should be made and further help 
given in the drill period. 

As a general thing most Americans 
are very careless about their enuncia- 
tion. Nearly all of us have minor 
speech defects. We recommend that 
ten minutes a day in the first three 
grades be spent exclusively on speech 
drills. 

Written ex pression— 

It is very surprising how hard chil- 
dren will work on a letter or story 
when they really want to write. The 
writer watched a group of third- 
grade children write a letter to the 
Queen of Holland. They were very 
glad to have the teacher make sugges- 
tions as to the way they could im- 
prove the looks of their letter. They 
were willing to copy it over several 
times. With such interest it is quite 
easy to develop the necessary skills in 
letter-writing. 

Keeping a daily log, keeping com- 
mittee notebooks, writing letters ask- 
ing for information, and so on, are 
ways to interest the children in writ- 
ing. 

As the children write, the teacher 
studies the results and makes specific 
suggestions for improvement. If she 
finds the whole group weak in certain 
respects, then in the drill period she 
helps the whole group. If only cer- 
tain individuals need help, she does 
individual work. 

We believe in experience spelling, 
that is, in lists of words made up 
from the child’s daily needs. 

We also believe in manuscript 
writing. However, whether a teacher 
teaches manuscript writing or script, 
she should collect, at the beginning 
of the year, a complete set of letters 
in the writing of which the children 
have really been interested. Then 
she should see in what elements of 
legibility the group is weakest, and 
plan a program accordingly. Ten 
minutes each day could be devoted to 
setting up the appropriate mental 
images and for practice. Then in the 
expression period she would remind 
them that they should write the way 
hey had been practicing. 

AutHor’s Note: The writer wishes to 
thank Miss Beulah Milyard, demon- 


stration teacher, for several sugges- 
tions as to procedure. . 


Eprromta Nore: Next month, :in the 
Intermediate and Upper Grades | Sec- 
tion, we shall pu an article . b 
Mr. Townsend on how to develop wor 
habits in reading. 
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Regular weekly sailings of the famous 
Round the World and Trans-Pacific 
President Liners allow you to leave 
when you choose, stopover as you like 
and continue your cruise when you 
want to—just as you would on your 
own private yacht. Yet the fares are no 
more than for ordinary trips. 


CALIFORNIA 


... via Havana, through the Panama 
Canal. A two weeks cruise, or longer 
—according to stopovers. Sail any 
Thursday from New York. First Class 
from $165; Tourist $120. 


ROUND AMERICA 
To California by President Liner and 
return by your choice of direct rail 
routes (or the reverse). Complete 
roundtrips, hometown to hometown, 


from $255 First Class; $210 Tourist. 


ORIENT 


Japan, China and the Philippines are 





| 


close in time as well as money when 
you go via the fast Short Route from 
Seattle. Come back if you choose via 
Hawaii. Leave when you please. Stop- 
over anywhere. Summer roundtrips 
as low as $450 First Class,$240 Tour- 
ist (Yokohama and return). 





ROUND rue WORLD 


26,000 luxurious miles. Visits in 21 
ports in 14 different countries. Stop- 
over as you like, continue on the next 
or a later President Liner. Take only 
110 days (85 if you cross America by 
train), or as much longer as you like. 
Sail any week from New York, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco or Seattle . . . 
for as little as $654 First Class. 


PRESIDENT LINERS 


are famed for charming public rooms 
and ample decks, with outdoor swim- 
ming pools . . . splendid service and 
cuisine, and modern roomy state- 
rooms that are all outside. 

Get complete information from your 
own travel agent, or . . . 


DU IALRANR 





| 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; Fourth at University, 
Seattle; 311 California St., San Francisco 
—and all other principal cities, 
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How Words Work 
for Us 


(Continued from page 50) 


Such word groups as these, having 
subjects and predicates, are 
clauses. You feel that they do no 
make complete sense when s 
alone; something more must be added 
to finish their meaning. Because they 
do depend on something else, we ¢:lj 
them dependent clauses. 

Exercise III— 

a) Add enough to the seven &. 
pendent clauses given above to make 
seven finished sentences. You may 
put your additional ideas in front of 
the dependent clauses or after them, 
just as you choose. Perhaps your 
teacher will help you with punctm. 
tion when you show her your sen. 
tences. Underline the conjunctions 
when you copy the dependent clauses, 

There are a few conjunctions 
which work in pairs. The most com. 
mon pairs of conjunctions are these: 
neither-nor; either-or; both—and; 
not only—but also. Whenever you 
find one of these, be sure to look for 
the other. 


Lesson THREE 


Before you go any farther, you 
should take a few minutes for mak- 
ing a summary of what you know 
about conjunctions. Re-read all that 
you have had thus far; close your 
notebook and write a short paragraph 
explaining the way in which con- 
junctions work for us. You might 
pretend that you are explaining it 
to someone who has been absent from 
school. After you have done that, 
you will be ready to go ahead with 
the next exercise. It will help you 
to decide whether you really can ree- 
ognize conjunctions. 

Exercise 1V— 

You must keep in mind that the 
only way in which we can decide the 
part of speech a word is is by seeing 
or hearing it used. Here are some 
words which can be used as conjunc- 
tions, but this does not mean that 
every one of them always will be used 
as a conjunction. Learn to write the 
list from memory. 


until since unless 
before as if 
after because that 
while although 


Select the conjunctions, both the 
single ones and those in pairs, in the 
following sentences. Number to ten 
to correspond to the ten sentences, 
and after each number put the con- 
junctions which you find in the cor- 
responding sentence. 

1. Ted and his brother, Jack, played 
football on a high school team. 
2. They had both the specd and the 
strength to carry them through the 
hardest scrimmages. 
3. Ted held his temper well, but Jack 
often became angry at small things. 
4. Jack frequently argued with the 
captain, because he thought he knew 
so much about the game. 
5. Neither the coach nor Ted could 
break Jack of this habit. 
6. One day, during a hard-fought 
game, Jack kicked a visiting player 
while he thought no one was looking. 
7. The visitor returned the kick with 
great force before Jack could avoid i 
and Jack had to leave the field im 
great pain. 

(Continued on page 77) 
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SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


for GOING TO 


FUROPE 


THIS SUMMER 


+ + + + 


I. LOW COST SUMMER COURSES 
AT GERMAN UNIVERSITIES 


A wide choice of famous Universities for those 
interested as teachers or students of German 
and those desiring first hand knowledge of the 
progress in the New GERMANY. All arrange- 
ments made in advance of sailing and all nec- 
essary expenses included in the low-cost rate: 
Ocean round-trip, railroad fares abroad, tuition 
jees and room and board. For all details ad- 
dress: Educational Service Department. 


IL. OBERAMMERGAU 


In celebration of the 300th Anniversary, thirty- 
three Summer performances of the Passion Play 
will be given....An opportunity not again to be 
offered until 1940.... You stay in the homes of 
the peasant-actors. Attendance at the Passion 
Play entitles you to a one-third reduction on 
German railways throughout your stay. 


I. REDUCED COSTS IN EUROPE 


Offsetting the present currency fluctuations 

European countries have made drastic reduc- 

tions in travel costs—~some as muchas 60%. Also, 

using Register Marks, obtainable here, makes 

alS® saving of costs in Germany. 

IV. IMPROVED CLASSES ON 
GERMAN SHIPS 


SPEED that gives extra days abroad — the 
BREMEN. and EUROPA, fastest to England, 
France, Germany... and all the luxurious 2nd 
Class on these fliers turned now into TOURIST 
CLASS! New comforts combined with SPEED 
and MONEY-Saving. Third Class offering still 
more savings and in the travel manner famous 
throughout the collegiate world. 
Vacation Sailings to 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 
BREMEN—June 13 and July 1 
EUROPA—June 19 and July8 


ToIRELAND, ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY 
A Special Sailing of the Luxurious 


COLUMBUS—June 30 


Enlarged, Refurbished Third Class 
on the newly Streamlined Expresses 


HAMBURG, June 21 ALBERTBALLIN, June28 
NEW YORK, July 4 DEUTSCHLAND, July 12 


Vacations on the Seas 
in the comfort of Cabin Liners 


BERLIN ...... June 16 ST. LOUIS . June 23 
MILWAUKEE .June 30 STEUBEN ... July 5 
STUTTGART . .. July 12 
Vv. TOURS HOLD PRESENT LOW 
RATES AGAINST CURRENCY 

FLUCTUATIONS 


Assure yourself savings now offered abroad. 
Obiain inclusive-cost Tours while benefits are 
Yours. Cease worry about money changes. 





Consult Local Authorized Travel Agents, or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 


57 Broadway, New York City 











THE INSTRUCTOR 


How Words Work 
for Us. . 


.. (Continued from “page 76) 


8. In the argument which followed, 
neither Jack nor the visitor would as- 
sume the blame. 

9. However, not only the visiting 
coach but also Jack’s brother, Ted, had 
seen the first kick. } 
10. Although it must have been hard, 
Ted told the truth about it, and Jack 
was suspended from the team for the 
rest of that semester. 

Review exercises— 

4) From the ten sentences above 
make a list of ten prepositional 
phrases. 

b) Spend a few minutes in think- 
ing what are the main truths about 
conjunctions, Get at least three ideas. 
Now combine your ideas into a short 
written paragraph. 

Add a second short paragraph ex- 
plaining how you yourself can tell 
the difference between prepositions 
and conjunctions. 


INTER JECTIONS 
Lesson ONE 


The word-worker which we are 
taking up now is the least important 
of all our word friends. Yet there 
are times when we need these words, 
and many people make errors in 
punctuating them. We should know 
how to write them correctly. 

When we speak, we can make 
people understand how we feel by the 
tone of our voice and by the expres- 
sion on our face. It is not so easy to 
show our feelings when we are writ- 
ing something which will be read 
perhaps long afterwards or many 
miles away from us. People who 
write poems, especially, may wish to 
rouse in us some particular emotion. 
They must choose certain little words 
which will do that when we read 
those poems. For instance, writers 
sometimes use the word Alas! to show 
regret or sorrow. 

You may recall learning that whole 
sentences can be used to express 
strong feelings, and that they are 
called exclamatory sentences. This 
new word-worker is just a single 
word, but it is used in much the same 
way as an exclamatory sentence. We 
shall need to watch our punctuation 
of these single words, just as we 
watch the punctuation of exclama- 
tory sentences. 

These “feeling” words are named 
interjections. Have your teacher di- 
vide the word into syllables and ex- 
plain its meaning. 

Here is a list of the words used 
most often to express strong feeling 
or emotion. Look at each one care- 
fully; although you may not want to 
use them yourself, still you will often 
see them in books and newspapers. 
These words express fear, anger, ex- 
citement, disgust, and amusement; 
they are also used to attract atten- 


tion. Can you tell which emotion 
each word expresses? Try it. 
lo! hurrah! hey! 
ho! whew! hark! 
ah! ahoy! alas! 
ha! pshaw! oh! 
fie! fudge! 


Of all these words, perhaps the 
one which causes most confusion is 
(Continued on page 78) 
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TOURIST CLASS 


Here, on the greatest ships ever built 
in America, is the greatest advance 
in Tourist Class luxury ever made by 


On these great new fast liners, the 
Manhattan and Washington, you en- 
joy in Tourist Class broad decks, high 
up in the ship; large, beautiful pub- 
lic rooms; large tiled indoor swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium; air-condi- 
tioned dining salon, where you are 
served truly delicious meals; talk- 
ing pictures, orchestra; cabins for 
one, two or more passengers, 
with real beds, hot and cold 














AMERICAN 4STYLE 


running water, modern ventilation 
throughout. The Manhattan snd 
Washington are the world’s fastest 
Cabin liners. With their running 
mates, the President Harding and 
President Roosevelt, they offer a 
weekly service to Cobh, Plymouth, 
Havre and Hamburg. Low fares in 
Cabin, Tourist and Third Class. 


For full information and reservations 
apply to your local agent. 
*To England or Ireland — slightly 


higher to Continental Ports and in 
short summer season, 








UNITED STATES LINES 
ROOSEVELT STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC., General Agents, 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 216 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


687 Market Street, San Francisce 








WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
detailing the fascinating 
itineraries, the low rates, 
the fine accommodations 
included on these tours. 





SUMMER 


JAPAN 


IS is the year to go! 


toni 
—a 





You'll be as- 
shed to find it’s actually inexpensive 
complete tour of the Island Empire, 


its cities, sensational beauty-regions, ancient 
relics! Go everywhere, see everything, living 


in fine 


hotels and traveling. on electric 


trains. Steamship fares are the lowest in the 
world considering distance and service, And 
the Japan Tourist Bureau has prepared a 
series of all-inclusive tours embracing Ja- 
pan’s myriad treasures at the lowest cost 


possible! 


Plan to take advantage of thic re- 


markable travel offer—this summer. 


Full information will be furnished by any tourist 
agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau, Dept. 1, care 
Japanese Gov't Railways, One Madison Ave., N.Y.C., 
or Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 1149 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal., or care ren Yusen Kaisha 
Line, Dept. I, 25 Broadway, N. Y.C. 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU 








IT’S SCANDINAVIA THIS YEAR 


Visit the Viking Lands 
SWEDEN - NORWAY - DENMARK 


What a relief—in this hurly burly world, to vacation 
peoples. 
North Countries offer a gracious welcome to 

They mingle scenery, history and economy 
in a charming melange that makes this truly “A 
And naturally you'd 
Viking ship, manned by Viking sons to visit 


in a Repost! haven—among friend] 
restfu 

visitors. 
Scandinavian Year.” 


Lands. 


A word to the wise—a dollar is still a dollar in 
Scandinavia where exchange rates are normal. 


HOW MUCH TIME HAVE YOu ? 


3 weeks—Then you can take an “Over- 
and-back” ocean trip to Gothenburg, with 3 to 5 days 
for sightseeing in Sweden, and return in the same 

th a little more time, you can tour 
Scandinavia and return on one of the frequent and 
convenient departures from Gothenburg. These short 
trips make an ideal short vacation and you return 
Low ocean fares 
and nominal touring costs in Scandinavia make a 
visit a worthwhile experience this year. 


. «+ 6 weeks ?—Then, how about NORTH CAPE- 
The famous cruise liner KUNGSHOLM 
sails from New York June 29th—returning Aug. 10th 
Rates for this 
in at $435. 
NORWAY, FINLAND, RUSSIA, SWEDEN, DEN- 


ship. Or wi 


truly rested, after a real “change.” 


RUSSIA? 


—visiting 20 ports in 7 countries. 
outstanding travel event be 


MARK, FRANCE. 


. «+ 5 weeks ? — There’s the BALTIC-RUSSIA Cruise, 
Another of the 
liners, GRIPSHOLM, goes a-cruising to 
RUSSIA. Rates, 


July 25th to Aug. 27th. 


SWEDEN, FINLAND, 
begin at $395; Tourist Class, at $295. 


The ultimate in 


Write for illustrated folder 


sea travel—luxury, speed, atmosphere, 
cuisine, service—you'll find them all on board the 
ships of the Swedish American Line. 


For full particulars, your own Travel Agent or the Line. 
“Summer Vacation Cruises.” 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State Street, NEW YORK. Offices in all principal cities. 
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MEXICO 


FROM NEW ORLEANS Fortnightly Sailings 
12 DAYS - ALL EXPENSES - $125 
Cruise Steamer to Vera Cruz, thence 
by rail (including meals and Pull- 
man) to fascinating Mexico City 
where hotel accommodations with 
meals and sight-seeing are provided 
in the cruise rate of $125. 4 days in 
Mexico City. Return same route. 





CARIBBEAN 


INEXPENSIVE VACATION CRUISES 


FROM NEW YORK 


CUBA: JAMAICA> HONDURAS 


| 
UP 


Two Sailings Each Week 


Two fascinating itineraries to choose from. 
dancing, etc. 


steamer your hotel. 


Trim <pere cruise 


All outside roomis. 
No passports. 


HAVANA-PANAMA 


FROM NEW ORLEANS Weekly Sailings 
12 DAYS-3 Foreign Ports-$92.50up 


New steamers, popular ports, and 
economical rates feature these 12- 
day cruises to gay Havana; Panama, 
crossroads of the world; and the 
awe-inspiring Panama Canal, with 
sufficient time to cross the Isthmus; 
lus the adventurous port of 

erto Cabezas, Nicaragua. Sight- 
seeing extra at nominal cost. 


STANDARD FRUIT & STEAMSHIP CO. 











NEW YORK, 21 West St. NEW ORLEANS, Union indemnity Building, 
SEE LOCAL AGENT OR WRITE FOR FOLDER 
——s Closing Day Exercises 
CLOSING DAY FOR ALL ee ~ ~ eee. SCHOOLS 


EXERCISES 























Every teacher will find this book invaluable when preparin 
program for the last day of school. 
eight parts, the first five of which consist of exercises for s 
fied grade groups, but this material may be interchanged as desired. 
The other three parts include specimen parts for graduation pro- 
grams (actually written by graduates), suggestive programs for 
closing day in all grades, and plays. 
many of which are usable at any’time during the year. 


Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


The contents are arran 


Nearly 200 selections in all, 
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How Words Work 
for Us 


(Continued from page 77) 


the last one, the word ob. People 
often confuse it, with the single cap- 
ital letter, O. Then, too, sometimes 
we need a mark of punctuation after 
it, and sometimes we do not. Per- 
haps you will not always be able to 
use it correctly until you are much 
older. However, you may try to un- 
derstand this short, simple explana- 
tion. 

If the thought of the whole sen- 
tence is very closely woven together 
to express the same emotion, no mark 
is put after the interjection ob. 
Notice the following examples of this 
use of ob. 

1. Oh for a cottage down by the sea! 
2. Oh for a breath o’ the moor- 
lands. 


If the thought of the sentence is 
not very closely connected to express 
the same emotion, we must put a 
comma or an exclamation point after 
the word ob. This shows that there 
is a break in the thought. Notice 
these examples. 


1. Oh, how gorgeous is the sunset! 
2. Oh! what a scare you gave me! 


The other little word, just the cap- 
ital O, often is confused with the in- 
terjection of. It should be used only 
before nouns and pronouns which ad- 
dress someone, and is used often in 
reference to God. Notice these illus- 
trations. 


1. O ye of little faith. 

2. O my friend, would that I could 
help you now. 

3. Give me of your bark, O Birch 
Tree. 


Exercise I— 

Study the following sentences. Pay 
especial attention to the punctuation. 
Your teacher will read them to you 
as a dictation exercise. 


1. Hark! did I hear someone stir with- 
in? 


2. Hurrah! our side scored that time! 
3. Ha! The rascal challenges us again! 
4. Away! I will have none of it. 
5. Who gave you the name of Old 
Glory—Oho! 
Who gave you the name of Old 
Glory? 


6. It showed the names whom love of 


God had blest! 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all 
the rest! 


Drawing Children of 
Other Lands 


(Continued from page 31) 


used. After a careful drawing was 
made, the picture was painted with 
poster paint. 

is project was a far-reaching 
one. In the fourth and fifth grades 
the work correlated with geography 
and language. In the sixth grade it 
laid a good foundation for language 
work, which started the writing of 
stories about foreign lands. The 
most important result was that it 
turned the thoughts of the children 
from the narrow groove of their own 
locality, making them more world- 
minded 
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AU STRALIA 


HERE IS RELEASE from wearisome routine 
—the soothing peace of the South Seas to 
solace harried nerves and remodel disposi. 
tions frayed by trying days and endless tasks 
—enchanting adventure, to capture anew 
the thrills of anticipation, the delights of 
joyous realization. Today, the blue and 
silver of the silken Pacific. Tonight, the 
purpled heavens spangled in tropic star 
light. Tomorrow, an Eden-like Isle and the 
age-old spell of pagan harmonies surging 
with the cadence of the sighing surf. 


EACH INTERLUDE — Hawaii, Tahiti, 
Samoa, Raratonga, Fiji, New Zealand, is an 
epochal approach to Australia, a destine- 
tion as different, as intriguingly Fascinating 
as another planet. Gracious cities scintillate 
egainst a backdrop of blue-draped moun- 
tains. Countrysides of flaming color, of 
forests fragrant with the breath of giant 
eucalyptus, sweep from ruffled beaches to 
hinterlands echoing still with the eerie cry 
of the aborigine and the swish of whirling 
boomerangs. 


DECIDE ON THIS different vacation today, 
Reduced summer fares offer special induce- 
ments. Consult your own travel agent for 
complete, colorful details, or address— 





CENTENARY CELEBRATION 
Opens in October and pe six months 
with a specteculer prowes of National and In- 
ternational Events. Plan to attend the most bril- 
liant function of the 1934-35 season. 


1 AUSTRALIAN 


National Travel Association 
|} ROOM 607M = 114 SANSOME ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




















___ AFRICA _ Me 


S.S. VOLENDAM 
SAILING from JULY Ath 


NEW YORK 
$525 ~ 


54 DAYS 


Including all shore excursions. First Class throughout. 


Visiting 12 countries— 26 cities. Traveling 13,000 
miles on the popular VOLENDAM with olland- 
America Line's famous First Class service 
—— Reall 3 cruises all in 1, and unques- 
wnoed he outstanding travel “sales” of 
me year. Comprehensive ~_—- included shore 
and 


dance orchestra. Every facility fora happy social life 

Full particulars from your TRAVEL AGENT or 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 

29 BROADWAY,N. Y., and officesin principal cities 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


$42 FIFTH AVENUE (ot 45th Street) NEW YORK 
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JBERAMMERGAU 


PASSION PLAY » 
SAYS --ALL EXPENSES ..$395 


(uiading tourist class accommodations on steamship, round trip) 
gyeial sailing from New York in the magnificent 


$$. CHAMPLAIN, JULY 15 
yuting also: Rome, Lourdes, Venice, the enchanting 
peomites by motor, Florence, Munich, Nice, Lucerne, Paris. 


Make Reservations Now ! 


Gxtholic Tratel League 


10 East 40th Street, New York. 


Poster Books 


thy be ordered with The INSTRUCTOR 
(year $2.00; 2 years $3.00) at Special 
Reduced Prices as indicated below. 


Creative Posters 


peers ovters $0 be ess 
CREATIVE 


the children, can be made 
fom the 32 pages of pat- 








se i ts owe, Bem | POSTERS 
dickens, turkeys, birds, 


fowers, trees, and many 
other familiar subjects are 
inluded. Encourages cre- 
ative work. Double-page 
isert in colors shows 
many ways of using the 

















patterns. Heavy paper 
overs. Price 60 cents, ew 
pstpaid. Add to The INSTRUCTOR for 50 cents. 


Instructor Poster Patterns PKS | 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
% posters of varying sizes 
» to 54 inches long. 20 

the patterns in each 
bok are of Mother Goose 
daracters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
wd their play. No pat- 
tens alike in the two 





books. Heavy per cov- 
a. Price, each book, 60 
és, postpaid. Add each 
tok to The INSTRUCTOR 





nu 
pest 


cents. . 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


ain patterns —_ ; 
posters, size x 
Winches, each illustrating | SRORY- 











twell-known story. Some . 
of the _— em POSTER 
derella, um tzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly PA TTERNS 
ing,  Puss-In-Boots, 
Jak and the Beanstalk == 
The Three Little Pigs, Rob- 
inon Crusoe, etc. Heavy 
paper covers. Price 60 
+e 2 wnat 





Health Poster Patterns 


Patterns for makin 
HEALTH 


% posters, 36 x 15 inches, 

Sie ct iether: Geese 

are 0 other 
characters with health POSTER 
jingles. Subjects include: | PATTERN 
Little Boy Blue (who BY BESS BRUCE _CASAVELAND 
trinks milk); Sleep with 
Windows Open; Jack (who 
i never sick); Eat it 
Brry Day; etc. Heavy 
Paper covers. Price 60 


od 
Safety Poster Patterns 

Contains patterns for , 

ae en | SAFETY 

inches, each illustrating a 





F 


ope i SIRF emmmaes 











= rule, Ra on PATTERNS 
fects includes Be Careful PATTERNS 


erie i, Crese, paverte wea 
+ toys ip People; 
Careful in the Water; 

Heavy paper covers. 





EEF 


cents, 
Add to The INSTRUCTOR 
fer 50 cents. 








School Window Decorations | 


Contains 16 sets of pat- | 
terns for window decora- 
toms with full directions 

making. May also be 
in making decora- 
for other purposes. 
of the patterns are: 
and Fruit, Bowl 
Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
papaiem, a 
of Grapes, Hatc 
Cherries, etc. Heavy 
covers. Price 60 

id. Add to The 
CTOR for 50 cts. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


yrREyene 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


The Teacher’s 
Own Page 


(Continued from page 56) 


130 pounds (no excess fat), the calo- 
rie needs of your body for each hour 
during sleep are calculated as fol- 
lows: 1 (hour sleep) x 130 (Ibs.) x 
Y, calorie=65 calories. 

Every tired person knows that it 
requires more energy to sit or stand 
than to lie down. This helps us to 
appreciate why a person who is writ- 
ing, sewing, reading aloud, erasing a 
blackboard, or moving about the 
classroom requires from % to 1 cal- 
orie per hour per pound. Since a 
teacher is apt to be at attention dur- 
ing much of the day, it is well to re- 
member that standing af attention 
requires slightly more energy, and 
therefore more calories, than stand- 
ing relaxed. Brisk walking to and 
from school, golf, gardening, and a 
snappy daily dozen are active exer- 
cises requiring 14 to 2 calories per 
hour per pound, while swimming, 
running, and hill-climbing are severe 
exercises requiring 3 to 4 calories, 

With these figures in mind, the ap- 
proximate daily energy requirement 
for a teacher weighing 130 pounds 
can be calculated as follows. 

8 (hrs. sleep) x 130 

(Ibs.) x ¥% calorie_.520 calories 
10 (hrs. sitting for 

meals, work, and rec- 

reation) x 130 (Ibs.) 

x ¥% calorie_______.._.975 calories 

§ (hrs. standing in 

class) x 130 (lbs.) x 





1 calorie __._..____._-....6 50 calories 
1 (hr. active exercise) 
x 130 (Ibs.) x 1% 
calories.__..............._.195 calories 
_ a _.......2340 calories 


If you are inclined to be stout, you 
should use the average (please don’t 
say normal) weight for your height 


-and age, rather than your actual 


weight, in calculating your energy 
requirements. A Table of Average 
Weight figures can be obtained from 
any life-insurance company. 

A daily diet that will supply ap- 
proximately 2300 calories might con- 
tain a pint of milk (340); 6 slices 
bread (300); 4 tablespoons butter 
(400); 1 serving each of cereal 
(100), egg (85), meat or fish 
(200), and potato (100); 3 large 
servings of vegetables (100) and 2 of 
fruits (200); and 2 small desserts 
(500). The adequacy of 2300 cal- 
ories, even when that is your calcu- 
lated requirement, should be checked. 
Note undue fatigue, especially early 
in the day, loss of weight, or gain in 
weight. According to the need in- 
dicated, the amount of bread, butter, 
cereal, and dessert should be increased 
or decreased. 

In this 2300-calorie diet, it is 


| easy to recognize the Protective 


Foods (milk, butter, egg, meat, fish, 
vegetables, and fruits) which supply 
minerals, proteins, and vitamins for 
body-building, as well as some of the 
calories for body energy. A 
thorough health examination should 
enable your doctor to tell you 
whether your daily diet includes ade- 
quate amounts of these necessary 
materials, 
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SINCE DESK-CLOSING TIME 


is imminent... 





It behooves the teacher on the verge of her 
vacation to give a thought to clothes—and 
what shoes to go with them. Even while 
Winter raged, 


ENNA JETTICK 


was making shoes for Summer and its 
sports. They’re ready now—and your Enna 
Jettick dealer can show you an imposing 
array of beguiling styles, appropriate for 
any occasion you will meet. 








And to these fresh, new styles, Enna Jettick 
has added that quality of perfect fit, by 
which well-dressed feet go in comfort and 
health through long vacation days. 


ENNA JETTICK 
Shoes for Women 


$5 and 86 


189 Sizes and Widths " 
1 to 12—-AAAAAA to EEE 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, INC. 
Auburn, N. Y. 





‘“*You need no longer be 
told that. you have an 


expensive foot’’ 
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Go to the World’s Fair by Water 


TWICE WEEKLY SAILINGS ON PALATIAL OCEAN TYPE SHIPS... 
LOW FARES INCLUDE SPACIOUS STATEROOMS... INCOMPARABLE 
CUISINE... ELABORATE ENTERTAINMENT . . . 10-HOUR TO 4-DAY 


STOPOVER PRIVILEGES IN CHICAGO... HOTEL ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS ARRANGED 


Great Lakes Transit Cruises make going 
to and from the World’s Fair as enjoyable 
as the Fair itself. Exclusive features in- 


clude single screw — ships free 
from incessant noise and vibration of side 
wheelers . . . observation dining room 
. . - finest food on the Great Lakes... 
spacious sun-swept play decks . . . every 
comfort and convenience for restful, en- 
joyable travel. Stay ten hours in Chicago 
| and return on same ship if you desire, 
Hotel accommodations for ae See 
overs arranged. Railroad tickets 

Follow the advice of your friends who 
went to the World’s Fair last year. Go by 
Great Lakes Transit ships. joy the 
luxuries of trans-Atlantic travel while en- 
joying the beauties of America’s inland 
sea. 





















GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


8. S. OCTORARA 8.8. JUNIATA 
8S. 8. TIONESTA 
folting frequently between B Cleveland, 
t, Mackinac Island, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Houghton, Duluth, Chicago. Milwaukee. 
Automobiles Carried Between All Ports. 
For full information, any Travel or Railroad 
y ake oe, FP. andaee T M. 120 Delaware 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Making Pictures with 
Needle and Thread 


(Continued from page 22) 


had made the woman’s face and hair, 
and was embroidering the dress with 
a real design. As I watched her 
work, I felt that the finished product 
would give as much joy as the doing 
of it had. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR DESIGN 
IN NEEDLEWORK 


The entire problem of needlework 
is as rich an opportunity for fine de- 


| sign-as any other medium. -It is 
' needless to say, of course, that with- 


out the thought of proportion, the 
application of the principles of art, 
the craft cannot succeed. A brush 
is a much freer tool and with ig the 
child can make his design’ more 
quickly. {n using a needle, he must 
work more slowly. Thus he has time 
tu think out his plan, to play with 
ideas of -how best to do this or that. 
It calls for patience and .a certain 
nimbleness of. fingers. The child 
learns that doing something well al- 
ways takes time. 

The little girl shown in the paint- 
ing on this month’s cover of THE 
INSTRUCTOR is too young as yet to 
be interésted in learning to sew, but 
the time is not far off when she will 
be eager to make-stitches. This will 
help her to be a happier and more 
appreciative person. 


VALUES FOR CHILDREN 
IN NEEDLEWORK 


If we think of making pictures 
with needle and thread as just “busy 
work,” as an activity that ends in 
itself, we have not touched half of 
our opportunity. It is definitely a 
way of releasing creative feeling and 
ability in a given line. It is a practi- 
cal problem that needs imagination, 
planning, careful work, patience, 
selection, muscular control, and find- 
ing a real use for the finished work. 

I have seen tapestries worked 
out by children who made their 


| designs upon dishcloth material. These 








small squares were sewed together, | 
lined and bound. Three such squares 
were used for the tapestry which is 
illustrated on the first page of this 
article. 

This tapestry was made by third- 
grade children in Tower Hill School, 
while they were studying the people 
of France. Pictures of French life 
were drawn and colored, and then be- 
came the cartoons, or patterns, from 
which the weaving was done. Dish- 
cloths and colored woolen yarns were 
used. The background was white, 
and the designs were in blue, yellow, 
black, and green. Each child made 
one square. 

I feel that we can make more than 
we do of the children’s interest in 
such work, and that it will give to 
some children a much greater sense of 
their creative ability. For needle- 
work to be successful as a class prob- 
lem, the interest must grow slowly, 
with a few children gaining an un- 
derstanding of the possibilities and 
the pleasures, and, in turn, helping 
other children. The problem will be 
one which all children will enjoy, no 
matter. whether they are in the first 
grade or fift 











Tad 2 tener Wall 


Wes the people of Sweden began the 
upbuilding of their country, the 
Egyptians were toiling at the pyramids, 
weden now awaits your visit to charm 
you with her natural beauty, enriched by 
fifty centuries of well chosen developments 
in architecture, engineering and the art of 


genial livin 
Only aig delightful days from New 
York in Swedish American Liners— 
quick service from England by water and 
air, fast trains and air liners from London; 
Paris and Berlin. 

Sweden is loved by those who have beea 
there. Enjoy this summer in Sweden where 
the dollar has not depreciated in valet. 

To serve the i 

coon | iobfdte we have 
a ul journeys, com- 

i ser detail, including all 

Scandinavian countries, 


We will be glad to send you our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 


SWEDISH 


TRAVELINFO RMATION BUREAU 
551 FIFTH AVENUE 



























‘THE BEAUTIFUL CAVERNS OF LURAY 




























































for each meml 
of your class. 





FRE 


The Beautiful Caverns of Luray are de 











rectly on the Lee Highway, Route 2Il, 
which connects with the famous SKYLINE®” 
| DRIVE on top of Blue Ridge in the SHEN- 

_ANDOAH NATIONAL PARK. These 
_ caverns are 90 miles west of Washington, D.C. 
and 14 miles east of New Market, Virginia 


Educational Dept. 
LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 



































a 
POLAR CERTIFICATE 


this Summer 


Details sent Free to teachers inter- 
ested in Travel to the Northland. 


B&N CRUISES 2. Fauci 
DECLARATION or INDEPENDENCE 


A magnificent facsimile reproduction, size 206 
32% inches, on heavy plate paper reinforced wil 
strong cloth, suitable for banging on wall as itis 
or for framing. Published to sell at $3.50. 
SPECIAL. While they last we will sell Ot 
copies, postpaid, at $1.00 each; three 
Ps en eer ad pereldbe peor Order 


at once as our limited. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORK 
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